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I 
THE CHRISTOLOGY OF JOHN PHILOPONUS 


1 Introduction 


The Alexandrian polymath John Philoponus (c. 490-575 AD) is best 
known to scholars as the outstanding philosopher from the Neoplatonic 
school of Ammonius Hermeiou (435/445-5 17/526 AD) and prolific com- 
mentator on Aristotle who launched an overall attack on the dominant 
Aristotelian scientific world-view of his day. Among historians of an- 
cient thought his reputation as one of the most original thinkers of late 
antiquity has been established for some time. Philoponus the Christian 
theologian, however, has not attracted such scholarly enthusiasm. 
Patristic research often concentrated on the intricacies of the Trinitarian 
and Christological debates of the fourth and fifth centuries, and was in- 
clined to underestimate the gravity of the controversies in the aftermath 
of the Council of Chalcedon in 451. This has changed in recent years, 
and considerable attention is now given to post-Chalcedonian Christo- 
logy. It is one of the major achievements of the monumental work by the 
late A. Grillmeier to have gathered together the highly specialised re- 
search undertaken in various departments of academia. Still, only a few, 
far from comprehensive studies have been devoted to the specifically 
Christian doctrines of the Alexandrian philosopher and lay-theologian 
Philoponus, 


1.1 John Philoponus: Philosopher and Christian Theologian 


There are two plausible explanations for the sobriquet “Philoponus”. 
@W6r0voc was a name given to studious scholars in antiquity because 
of its literal meaning “lover of work”. Damascius praised the ptho- 
tovia of various Neoplatonists in his Life of Isidore (written around 
500 Ap)!. Athanasius quoted approvingly from the “Jabour-loving 
(ptkon6vov) Origen”; it is likely that this had already been a well- 
known epithet of Origen, whom Epiphanius of Salamis branded with the 
hostile version Hata16tovoc, “he who strives in vain”. In the same 
way our author’s name was changed in the long catalogue of heretics 

' See Zintzen’s word index in his edition of Damascius, Vitae Isidort Reliquiae, s. V. 
@thorovia, p.6rovos. 


? Athanasius, De Decretis 27,1: 23.19 Opitz; Epiphanius, Panarion, haer. 64,638: 
GCS 31,501.8. 
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compiled by Sophronius of Jerusalem in his Synodical Letter to Sergius 
of Constantinople. Here we read the entry ®iAdmovoc, paAAov 5é& 
Mataténovoc?. Alternatively, Philoponus might have belonged to a 
community of very committed Christian lay workers who lived together 
in a sort of guild called the Philoponeion. They engaged in various ac- 
tivities for the Alexandrian church, among them works of charity and 
anti-pagan apologetics*. Since John’s membership of the philoponoi is 
not documented in any extant source, this suggestion remains unproven. 
As for which of these two reasons Philoponus received his name, no 
scholarly consensus has been reached’. Another student of Ammonius, 
Simplicius, tells us that John himself used the name “Grammarian” — 
which Simplicius then exploits in his polemics against him®. 

As for Philoponus’ Christian faith, there was no necessity that this 
should conflict with his philosophical profession. The exposition of pa- 
gan philosophers by Christians was at least as old as the fourth century, 
as the Emperor Julian’s edict against this practice indicates. The 
Alexandrian Neoplatonists were by no means as fiercely opposed to 
Christianity as the Athenian school under Proclus (c. 411-485 AD) and 
his successors, until they ceased teaching there in 529 AD’. That the 
Alexandrian rapprochement of Christianity and philosophy was not ap- 
preciated in Athenian Neoplatonist circles is reflected by Damascius’ 
critique of Ammonius, who himself had attended Proclus’ lectures in 
Athens. Damascius accuses Ammonius of being so avaricious as to 
come to agreements with the Christian authorities for the sake of making 
money*. We do not know, however, what exactly provoked the wrath of 
Damascius. Had Ammonius arranged to teach philosophy courses to ec- 


* Sophronius of Jerusalem, Ep. Syn.: ACO ser I, 11.1,480.14-5. This letter was in- 
cluded in the acts of the Third Council of Constantinople in 680/1. 

* Cf. Wipszycka (1970), Trombley II (1994), 1-51. The main source for this is 
Zachariah’s Vita of Severus of Antioch, who, as a student in Alexandria, belonged to the 
philoponoi, while himself still being a catechumen. 

5 The issue is discussed by Sorabji (1987), 5-6, and Hainthaler. in Grillmeier (1990b), 
111-2. 

© Simplicius, In De Caelo: 119.7. 

7 The precise circumstances surrounding the last days of the school at Athens in the 
reign of Justinian are far from clear. The often-restated view that the academy was closed 
and the professors had to leave the city as the result of an anti-pagan edict issued by the 
zealous Emperor has been challenged with compelling arguments by Af Hallstrom 
(1994). Such doubts, however, are not new and were expressed as early as 1889 by 
Gregorovius. 

® Damascius, Vita Isidori, in Photius, Bibl. cod. 242, 292: VI,5S3 Henry (= fr. 316 
Zintzen). Cf. Sorabji (1987), 1-2. 
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clesiastics or, as H. Chadwick suggested, had he “simply shown his face 
in the cathedral”?? 

It is still debated whether Philoponus was born and reared a Christian 
or whether he converted at some point during his life. The name “John” 
certainly suggests the former. There was a tendency in scholarship to 
distinguish the “pagan” from the “Christian” Philoponus, mainly under 
the impact of A. Gudeman’s and W. Kroll's article in Paulys Real- 
Encyclopddie of 1916'°. Those who argued for distinct pagan and Chris- 
tian periods in Philoponus’ life divided his writings into two groups: the 
earlier ones which are concerned with problems of pagan philosophy 
and the later ones which deal with questions of Christian theology. In a 
magisterial article of 1953, however, E. Evrard made a strong case that 
such a division is contrary to what we know from Philoponus’ literary 
career! The Alexandrian’s attack on the Aristotelian doctrine of the 
eternity of the world containing the distinctively Christian view that 
matter itself had a beginning is already found in his commentary on Ar- 
istotle’s Physics which dates from the year 517. In addition to that, 
Philoponus mentions in this commentary that he has produced these ar- 
guments (s@pijpata) before'?. Evrard concluded from this fact that 
there must have been a lost work with the title Symmikta Theérémata. 
Moreover, we know that at least one of Philoponus’ “purely” philo- 
sophical writings, his commentary on Aristotle’s Meteorology, was com- 
posed after the major Christian treatise On the Eternity of the World 
against Proclus. This work aimed at a refutation of Proclus’ arguments 
that the world had no beginning in time. Philoponus saw in them an as- 
sault on the Christian faith and felt obliged to encounter them. 

Those who attacked Philoponus’ “tritheistic” doctrine of the Trinity, 
which he adopted later in his literary career — while they usually saw in 
tritheism an intrusion of pagan thought into Christian theology — never 
questioned the sincerity of his supposed conversion nor accused him of 
falling back into the paganism to which he might once have adhered. 
The latter would have been a convenient point to be scored in polem- 
ics, Significantly, an anti-tritheist treatise in Syriac which contains ex- 
tracts from Philoponus’ writings on the Trinity is entitled: 


° Cited by Blumenthal (1986a), 323. 

"© Gudeman-Kroll (1916), 1769-72. 

"Evrard (1953). 

22 Philoponus, In Phys.: 55.26. 

© This was noted by Martin (1959), 34; cf. Hainthaler, in Grillmeier (1990b), 110-1. 
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Solution of questions which have slanderously been composed by one of 
those who have fallen into the heresy which confesses in the holy and 
consubstantial Trinity a plurality of substances and of natures; this is a 
product of pagan polytheism'*. 


This title could be read as saying that Philoponus had lapsed into pa- 
ganism. However, the charge against Philoponus does not seem to be 
apostasy from the Christian faith, but rather heresy. It could certainly be 
objected that such a neat distinction is not always drawn in polemics. At 
any rate, it is not clear whether or not the author of this treatise insinu- 
ates that Philoponus relapsed into former pagan beliefs. 

While the crude schematisation of earlier scholarship has been 
superseded, the debate has been complicated since K. Verrycken pre- 
sented a modified version of the thesis that there were distinct pagan 
and Christian periods in Philoponus’ life!’. Verrycken’s starting-point is 
the observation that there are three passages in the Physics Commentary 
where Philoponus refers to the eighth book of this work in which he 
refutes the doctrine that motion, and thus the world, are eternal'*. These 
references do not agree with the content of the extant fragments from 
the eighth book of the Physics Commentary!’ Moreover, there are a 
few passages in the text of this commentary where he affirms the eter- 
nity of the world. Verrycken takes this as evidence that there was a 
second redaction of the Physics Commentary which indicates a shift in 
Philoponus’ thought. According to Verrycken’s complex hypothesis, the 
young Christian Philoponus was attracted by the philosophical school in 
Alexandria which he entered in around 510, and converted to 
Neoplatonism. The first redaction of the Physics Commentary falls in 
this period of his life. In 529 there occurred “a return (on the level of 
doctrine) to Christianity”'*, yet for opportunistic reasons, since the au- 
thorities of the Church exerted pressure upon him under the impact of 
Justinian’s anti-pagan policy. Philoponus did not want to abandon his 
philosophical career and demonstrated his orthodoxy by composing On 


“4 Van Rocy (1980), 145. 

'5 Verrycken (1990) attempts to reconstruct two different metaphysical systems in the 
writings of Philoponus, the Neoplatonist one of “Philoponus J” (before 529) — which is 
that of his teacher Ammonius — and the Christian one of “Philoponus II”. For a compre- 
hensive presentation of Verrycken’s argument see his projected two-volume study in 
Flemish, the first part of which has already been published (1994). 

‘© Philoponus, In Phys.: 458.30-1, 639.7-9, 762.7-9. 

"7 They are part of the Excerpta Veneta, In Phys.: 882-7. 

'® Verrycken (1990), 240. 
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the Eternity of the World against Proclus. This reconstruction rests upon 
an anecdote which obtained currency among Arabic philosophers and 
can‘be found in as-Sijistani and al-Farabi; its origin is obscure. Accord- 
ing to one version of this piece of anti-Christian polemics, Philoponus 
engaged in his refutations of Aristotle and Proclus “in order to pacify 
the wrath of his fellow Christians, aroused by his preoccupation with the 
exegesis of Aristotle’s works, and to protect himself against their threats 
of diverse forms of duress”!*; according to another version, Philoponus 
received financial reward from the Christians for writing the two 
works”®. 

There are many problems with Verrycken’s reconstruction?!. He at- 
tempts to explain the genesis of Philoponus’ thought with biographi- 
cal motives which are drawn from an anecdote. Such anecdotes were 
current in the Arabic tradition and had obviously been provoked by the 
illustrious personality of the Alexandrian philosopher and Christian 
theologian. The stories told about Philoponus are certainly picturesque; 
their historical value, however. is more than doubtful”. The polemical 
drift of the Arabic anecdote adduced by Verrycken is obvious. It is 
meant to discredit Philoponus’ turn against the contemporary Aristote- 
lian scientific world view as insincere, prompted by external pressure or 
even bribery. Verrycken would like to avoid this conclusion and is 
obliged to overturn the point of the anecdote. He concedes some genuine 
aspiration in Philoponus to present “his new theories as part of a larger 


'9 Kraemer (1965), 322. 

See Verrycken (1990), 258-63. 

21 Many of Verrycken’s arguments have been refuted convincingly, as I think, by 
Scholten (1996), 118-43. Curiously, Scholten misjudges the point of MacCoull (1995a), 
who also rejects Verrycken’s hypothesis. My criticism of Verrycken is indebted to an un- 
published paper by C. Wildberg, “Hermeneutics of Science in Simplicius and Philopo- 
nus”. 

22 According to the charming legend recorded by Meyerhof (1930), 398, Philoponus 
was a poor ferryman who used to transport the professors of the Alexandrian school to the 
island where the “house of science” stood. While listening to their discussions, he re- 
ceived an invincible inclination towards the study of philosophy. He was taught persever- 
ance while observing an ant trying the whole day long to drag a date pit up a hill in vain 
but only succeeding in the evening. Thus John sold his boat and took up his studies. Ac- 
cording to another anecdote which is set after the capture of Alexandria by the Arabs, 
Philoponus directed the attention of the new rulers to the famous library of the city. The 
Caliph Omar decided that the books should be destroyed, for “if what is written in them 
agrees with the Book of God, they are not required: if it disagrees, they are not desired”. 
‘Thus the treasures of the Alexandrian library were burnt as fuel for heating in the baths of 
the city. If this anecdote were true, Philoponus would have lived to see the Arab invasion 
of Egypt in 642. See Butler (1978), 401-26. 
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programme” and to establish “Christian philosophical teaching” in Al- 
exandria?>, 

As noted by C. Scholten, Verrycken’s method suffers from a crucial 
deficiency. Reading Philoponus’ commentaries on Aristotle, it is indis- 
pensable to distinguish between where he is simply elaborating on the 
argument of the author and where he is stating his own views. Evrard 
put it aptly: 

Un exégéte est inévitablement amené a répéter certaines théses de l’auteur 
qu’il explique, sans pouvoir les critiquer chaque fois qu'il les rencontre”. 


All the passages which Verrycken singles out as indicators of differ- 
ent strata of redaction are more easily read as expositions of Aristotle’s 
thought’. It is not justifiable to apply the tools of literary criticism be- 
fore having undertaken a complete analysis which distinguishes between 
Philoponus’ exegesis of Aristotle and his own argument. 

My principal objection to Verrycken’s hypothetical reconstruction is 
his assumption that Philoponus’ literary activity as a Christian theolo- 
gian was only prompted by an opportunistic attempt to present himself 
as an apologist for Christianity. If one studies Philoponus’ doctrinal 
writings on the Trinity, on Christology and on the resurrection, one can- 
not but notice the sincerity and commitment with which he applied him- 
self to these theological subjects. In fact, he was willing to break away 
from the miaphysite?” communion and endure the anathema for the sake 
of his rather abstruse Trinitarian doctrine. It is extremely difficult to see 
in all this just a clever camouflage to conform to the militantly anti-pa- 
gan Climate of Justinian’s reign. There is, then, reasonable evidence to 
say that Philoponus, also known to the Latin Middle Ages as Johannes 
Christianus**, had always been a Christian. 

Still, it seems that there was a transition in Philoponus’ life from be- 
ing a philosopher to being a theologian, since he apparently began to 

® Verrycken (1990), 263. 

* Evrard (1953), 3554. 

Scholten (1996). 139. 

Ibid.. 142. 

A note on terminology. It is a historical anachronism to summarise the different 
anti-Chalcedonian factions as “monophysites”, thus using a derogatory term which seems 
to have been coined in the seventh century in analogy to the older “diphysite”. Chal- 
cedonian orthodoxy had a variety of collective names for its adversaries like “Euty- 
chians”, “Dioscorians”, “Severians”, or Staxptvopevot; cf. Schwartz (1934), 171). 1 
shall follow the use of Grillmeier (1989). 162-3, who speaks of “miaphysites” when re- 


ferring to the post-Chalcedonian defenders of a pia-piotc Christology. 
28 See Grabmann (1929), 7. 
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write theological works only in his later years. That the picture is not 
quite so clear-cut has been made plausible by C. Wildberg. He has 
shown that already the earlier Against Aristotle, composed soon after the 
Against Proclus between 530 and 533/4, contained significant elements 
of Christian doctrine. Wildberg concludes that there is only a gradual 
“transition of emphasis” in Philoponus’ @uvre from philosophy to the- 
ology and suggests that the Alexandrian “cherished his dual interest 
throughout his intellectual development””. 

One might detect a transition of some degree in Philoponus’ literary 
career to writings which engage in theological controversies, most nota- 
bly over the Christology of Chalcedon and over the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. But this theological engagement does not exclude the “dual interest” 
claimed by Wildberg. In fact, Philoponus’ doctrinal treatises have a 
philosophical character (at least to some extent), which reflects his firm 
conviction that in contemporary debates much clarification can be 
achieved by terminological precision and rational argument. The subject 
of the Treatise to Sergius, written between 557/8 and 560/1°°, is not ex- 
plicitly theological. However, its Christological application would have 
been obvious for readers who were familiar with the Arbiter, 
Philoponus’ major miaphysite work. 

An interesting hypothesis has been presented by E. Booth. He sees a 
“conversion” in Philoponus from the commonly accepted Neoplatonic 
metaphysics to a “radical Aristotelianism”. Regarding the ontological 
status of universals, Philoponus endorsed an interpretation of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics after the pattern of Alexander of Aphrodisias. According to 
Booth, this adoption of “nominalism” then lead to Philoponus’ “virtual 
tritheism”*!. Intriguingly, it had already been suggested by J. M. Schén- 
felder that in this respect Philoponus anticipated Roscelin of Compiégne, 
whose teaching on the Trinity was strongly attacked for dissolving the 
divine unity by Anselm of Canterbury. Not even in the case of 


2° Wildberg (1987), 209. Cf. also his comprehensive study on Philoponus’ criticism of 
Aristotle’s theory of aether (1988). 

%© My reasons for this dating are given in chapter three, below pp. 32f. Verrycken 
(1990), 24353, sees in the first sentence of this treatise (“The request and the recollection 
of your God-fearing chastity. O presbyter Sergius. excites us again to rational contests, in 
that you are asking how we conceive of parts being in a whole”. 81.6-8 Sanda) an indica- 
tion of Philoponus’ retirement from his teaching activities at the Alexandrian Neoplatonic 
school in 529. Such an inference is by no means compelling. 

31 Booth (1982) and (1983), 56-61. 

> Schinfelder (1862), 288 and 295-6; also Grabmann I (1909), 293-306. 
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Roscelin, however, is it wholly evident that the problems with his Trini- 
tarian theology originated from a “nominalist” understanding of univer- 
sals. For the late eleventh century, to speak of ‘“‘nominalism” seems 
anachronistic, and it certainly is for the sixth century*’. Generally speak- 
ing, it is questionable whether one’s views on the ontological status of 
universals affect one’s theology of the Trinity in such a way. On the one 
hand, nominalism does not necessarily entail tritheism. On the other 
hand, the unity of the Trinity is by no means satisfactorily accounted for 
by a Platonic realism. Moreover, the force of Booth’s argument is seri- 
ously impaired by the fact that his case for Philoponus’ “radica) 
Aristotelianism” is mainly based on the Scholia on Metaphysics, which 
have been shown to be spurious. S. Ebbesen has argued that they must 
have been composed after Michael of Ephesus and thus after 1100. 


1.2 Literature on Philoponus’ Christology 


Only fragments from the original Greek text of Philoponus’ Christo- 
logical treatises have come down to us. Our apprehension of his thought 
is therefore largely based on an extant ancient Syriac version (see my 
chapter on the manuscript evidence below pp. 15ff.). It appears that this 
text was not studied in depth before the twentieth century. J. M. Schén- 
felder’s essay “Die Tritheiten” of 1862°> provided a good account of the 
Greek extracts in John Damascene, but made no use of the Syriac mate- 
rial. In the 1920s G. Furlani dedicated a number of pieces to Philoponus’ 
minor treatises, some of which he edited and translated on the basis of 
the Syriac manuscripts®. Furlani’s comments are often very useful, and 
I shall resort to them time and again in the course of this monograph. 

In spite of all these valuable efforts, scholarship was in need of a com- 
plete edition of Philoponus’ Christological treatises. This was eventually 
achieved in 1930, when A. Sanda published the Syriac text of the 
Opuscula Monophysitica Ioannis Philoponi, together with an introduc- 


% On Roscelin see now Mews (1992); cf. Lloyd (1990), 68-75 on “The myth of a 
Neoplatonic nominalism” and “The Aristotelianism of Byzantine Neoplatonism™. 

4 Ebbesen (1981), II], 86-7. 

38 Appended to his German translation of John of Ephesus, Schénfelder (1862), 267- 
31. 

36 Furlani (1920), (1921-2), (1922), (1923). These articles are published in Italian 
journals which are not easily accessible. As this was apparently the case even in his life- 
time, Furlani himself gave a useful overview of his studies of Syriac philosophical writ- 
ings, in an article in 1926. 
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tion, a synopsis of their content, and a Latin translation. Sanda’s pio- 
neering work is in general reliable (I shall mention the few points where 
the iext has to be emended) and a constant point of reference for any 
study of our subject*’. Even before that book was published, however, 
T. Hermann had undertaken a study of Philoponus’ Christology on the 
basis of his own manuscript research. Hermann’s paper, which was pub- 
lished in the same year as Sanda’s edition, still remains the most exten- 
sive treatment of the topic. The main part of his erudite article consists 
in a terminological analysis of the key concepts in Philoponus’ Christo- 
logy (such as pbotc, obdoia, brdo0tactc, Evwotc) in abstraction from 
the argumentative context where they appear. It is one of Hermann’s 
merits that he indicates how Philoponus employed arguments from his 
commentaries on Aristotle in his defence of miaphysite Christology. Re- 
garding his theological method, Philoponus could be compared with 
Leontius of Byzantium, the protagonist of the “scholastic” theology 
which emerged in the sixth century. Hermann’s judgment of this théo- 
logie savante, however, is thoroughly negative**. 

In 1967, W. Bohm published a book with selections from Philoponus’ 
philosophical and theological writings in a German translation. In his 
introduction, B6hm gives an appreciation of Philoponus’ achievements 
in reconciling Christian theology and science. 

M. Lutz-Bachmann’s unpublished doctoral thesis of 1983 on the theo- 
logical works of Boethius (known as Opuscula sacra) contains a chapter 
on Philoponus®. His treatment is to a large extent indebted to Hermann 
and does not offer much new insight into the Christology of the 
Alexandrian philosopher. A concise presentation of Philoponus’ theo- 
logical works is given in a short essay by H. Chadwick, which is part of 
the important collection edited by R. Sorabji in 1987. Chadwick follows 
the development of Philoponus* thought on Christ in its historical set- 
ting. A. Grillmeier’s monumental study of Patristic Christology includes 
a chapter dedicated to Philoponus, written by T. Hainthaler“®. Hainthaler 


_ 37 Sanda’s edition was printed in Beyrouth, apparently in a very small number, so that 
it is quite difficult to obtain a copy today. 

_ ** Hermann (1930), 258: “Es ist ein kiihles Dokument, das mit Syllogismen fiir den 
eigenen Glauben zu werben sucht. ... Der Philosoph fiihrt iiberall die Feder, d. h. der In- 
terpret des Aristoteles. ... der Verstand steht am Anfang und Ende, die Bibelworte sind an 
den Fingern abzuziihlen und die Sprache ist streng und kalt. Abhandlungen im wahren 
Sinne des Wortes hat et seiner Kirche dargeboten”; cf. ibid., 264. 

® Lutz-Bachmann (1983), 116-55. 
© Hainthaler, in Grillmeier (1990b), 109-49. 
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provides an excellent survey of the present state of research on this 
topic. In a way similar to Hermann, she concentrates on the key terms in 
Philoponus’ Christology and also adduces material from his commentar- 
ies on Aristotle. 

Several interesting contributions to the debate have been made re- 
cently by the American papyrologist L. S. B. MacCoull. While much 
scholarship has been concerned with a terminological and conceptual 
analysis of Philoponus’ writings, MacCoull looks at the work of the 
Alexandrian philosopher and theologian in the context of the social and 
cultural history of Byzantine Egypt, as it is known to us mainly from 
papyrological sources. She argues that Philoponus chose particular 
philosophical texts and problems as objects of his work in order to pro- 
vide the nascent Coptic Church with arguments against the supporters of 
Chalcedonian Christology. Thus MacCoull perceives in Philoponus’ 
commentaries on Aristotle a polemical Christologica) context, for in- 
stance, when he discusses the soul-body relationship in his De Anima 
Commentary: 

No sixth-century Egyptian audience could have followed an exposition of 
these states of involvement without being aware of what the discussion was 
in the deepest sense about*'. 


This new approach can bear fruit for our understanding of Philo- 
ponus’ thought. There are, however, problems in the underlying assump- 
tions. MacCoull presupposes that Philoponus was “bilingual” and was a 
fluent Coptic speaker — which cannot be sustained by any evidence”. It 
is also highly doubtful whether there was anything like a “Monophysite 
logic apparatus”*°. 

In another article, where MacCoull attempts to substantiate her thesis 
by an analysis of Philoponus’ commentaries on Aristotle’s De Anima 
and De Generatione et Corruptione, one can distinguish between two 
claims she makes. The stronger claim says (a) that it “would have been 
obvious to every Christian Egyptian reader of this text what the discus- 
sion really was about, and who the subject of the ‘mixture’ really was”. 
The weaker claim says (b) that this “seemingly traditional, in fact radi- 
cally original analysis lends itself aptly to Christology”“. While (a) 


+! MacCoull (1995a), 51. 

* Note her careful statements a few years carlier: “Whether they [sc. the Opuscula 
Monophysitica] were ever translated into Coptic, and whether Philoponus himself was bi- 
lingual, are questions we cannot answer for lack of evidence”, MacCoull (1987), 164. 

4 MacCoull (1995a), 58. 

+ MacCoull (1995b), 199 and 200. 
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seems more than implausible — and far from being verifiable — (b) is 
possible. This does not mean, however, that this philosophical account 
of mixture was already written with a Christological “application” in 
mind. What we can say at best is that Philoponus, when faced with 
dogmatic issues, found certain points he had developed in his commen- 
taries on Aristotle helpful for his argument. MacCoull makes much of 
the allegedly Coptic background to Philoponus’ mixture-terminology. 
Since | am not familiar with this language, I cannot judge the validity of 
her argument, but it seems that in her observations there is nothing 
which could not be explained more easily with contemporary Greek 
usage*. 


1.3 Scope and Method of This Study 


The last part of this introductory chapter will be devoted to a few 
points of methodology, which will guide my treatment of the subject- 
matter. I shall also set out in brief the sequence of chapters in this mono- 
graph. 

The primary sources for Philoponus’ Christology are the treatises 
which were edited by Sanda under the title Opuscula Monophysitica. We 
know of another major work by Philoponus on Christology, his polemi- 
cal Four Tmémata against Chalcedon, which have come down to us 
only in excerpts contained in Michael the Syrian’s Chronicle. The com- 
piler of this summary version states that he put Philoponus’ arguments 
“in order” and left out those parts of the treatise which he considered 
unimportant*’, From what we have in Michael the Syrian, it seems that 
the Tmémata were largely concerned with canonical and ecclesio-politi- 
cal questions. This is obvious, for example, from Philoponus’ criticism 
of the proceedings at Chalcedon and from his invectives against the pri- 
macy of the Bishop of Rome. His polemics against Chalcedon are cen- 
tred around the issue known as the “Three Chapters”. On a more spe- 
cifically doctrinal level, Philoponus attempts to demonstrate that the 
anathemas of the Second Council of Constantinople in 553 (which are 


* Tbid., 201-3; cf. the criticism by Scholten (1996), 143, and (1997), 1,21-2. 
MacCoull (1995c), 393, clearly overstates her case: “Philoponus had composed his com- 
mentaries on Aristotle’s Gen. et Corr. and Cat. specifically to give Egyptian Mono- 
physites an adequate set of tools for analysing these notions more correctly than either the 
Chalcedonians or the Aphthartodocetists were doing”. 

“© Tmémata: 1V,238 [11,121] Chabot. 
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quoted extensively) really overturned Chalcedon itself. It is difficult to 
say whether the concentration on issues of that kind is a faithful repre- 
sentation of Philoponus’ treatise, or whether the compiler singled these 
parts out for his own purposes. It is obvious, however, that the doctrinal 
argument in these extracts is much less subtle and differentiated than the 
one in the Opuscula Monophysitica*’, and 1 am inclined to see in this the 
hand of the compiler rather than Philoponus himself being carried away 
by his undeniable relish for polemics. 

Hence my interpretation of Philoponus’ Christology in this mono- 
graph will be based on the Opuscula Monophysitica. The Tmémata will 
be adduced only as subsidiary evidence. Regarding the question of 
method, I shall not proceed in the manner of a terminological analysis of 
physis, ousia, hypostasis and the like in abstraction from the argumenta- 
tive context (as Hermann and Hainthaler did). Instead, I suggest that we 
follow Philoponus’ argument in his major treatise, the Arbiter. Moreo- 
ver, I shall discern the development of some of PhiJoponus’ positions in 
the course of the controversy, as is evident from his minor treatises 
which were written after the Arbiter. 

The following chapters will largely be concerned with philological 
and historical issues. In chapter two, [ shall examine the manuscript 
evidence for Philoponus’ Christological treatises, both for the ancient 
Syriac version and for the Greek extracts from the Arbiter which have 
been transmitted in various sources. Chapter three will deal with the 
chronology and historical context of Philoponus’ Christological works. 
Questions of dating will give me the starting-point for locating these 
writings in the course of events surrounding the Second Council of 
Constantinople in 553. My fourth chapter will consist in an analysis of 
the Arbiter. I shall follow Philoponus’ complex argument and elucidate 
it mainly from two groups of sources. On the one hand, it will be set in 
the context of the Christological debates of the fifth and sixth centu- 
ries. This will include both the Alexandrian tradition, shaped by Cyril 
and appropriated by Severus of Antioch, and the Antiochene tradition, 
as represented by Theodore of Mopsuestia and Theodoret of Cyrus. 
Moreover, I shall refer to the positions of contemporary theologians, 
such as Leontius of Byzantium and Leontius of Jerusalem, who played 
an important role in the controversies over the Christology of Chal- 


+” This 1s so esp. with his statements about nature and hypostasis, see chapter four, 
below pp. 60ff. 
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cedon. On the other hand, it will be seen to what extent Philoponus is 
indebted to the tradition of Neoplatonic commentaries on Aristotle, 
notably his own, but also those of his contemporaries, insofar as they 
can shed light on the problems discussed. This analysis will present a 
fairly comprehensive picture of Philoponus’ Christological argument. In 
the fifth chapter, this picture will be supplemented by an account of 
Philoponus’ defence of the doctrine put forward in the Arbiter. At cer- 
tain points he felt obliged to correct, or at least to clarify, his previous 
statements, and it will be instructive to examine the reasons for this 
revision. 

Philoponus’ defence of miaphysitism largely rests on the paradigm of 
the soul-body relationship for the divine-human union in Christ. The 
sixth chapter will be dedicated to a wider-ranging enquiry as to how this 
paradigm was used in Christology before and after Chalcedon. This will 
Jead to a re-appraisal of Philoponus’ thought in chapter seven, where 1 
shal\ discuss his treatment of the soul-body relationship in his philo- 
sophical commentaries and its significance for Christology. In the eighth 
chapter, the results of the preceding analyses will help to portray Philo- 
ponus as one of the protagonists of the théologie savante of his age. The 
question will be raised whether his specific way of using philosophical 
argument in theology is profitable. Finally, I shall reflect upon the rela- 
tionship between his Christology and the Council of Chalcedon. 

The second part of this book contains a translation of Philoponus’ Ar- 
biter from the extant Greek fragments and from the ancient Syriac ver- 
sion, and a critical edition of new fragments from the original text which 
I have identified in the Byzantine author Nicetas Choniates. 


2 The Textual Evidence for Philoponus’ Christological Treatises 


2.1 The Manuscripts of the Ancient Syriac Version 


The Christological works of John Philoponus (Arbiter, Epitome of the 
Arbiter, Two Apologies on behalf of the Arbiter, Treatise on the Whole 
and its Parts to the Presbyter Sergius, Treatise on Difference, Number 
and Division**, Letter to Justinian), originally written in Greek, have come 


** The authenticity of this treatise 1s disputed, see the discusston in chapter three below 
Pp. 33ff. 
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down to us in foto only in an ancient Syriac version. Sanda’s edition of the 
Syriac text under the title Opuscula Monophysitca Ioannis Philoponi is 
based on the manuscripts Vaticanus Syriacus 144 and British Library Add. 
12,171 (plus Add. 14,532 for the Treatise to Sergius). 


Vaticanus Syriacus 144 


The only complete codex of Philoponus’ Christological works is Vat. 
Syr. 144”. The age of this beautifully written manuscript has been dis- 
puted, though it is obvious that it must be of an early date. Sanda sug- 
gested the eighth century, while J.-B. Chabot argued for a date in the early 
tenth century and claimed that the manuscript was one of those which 
Moses of Nisibis had brought from Mesopotamia to a monastery in Scetis 
(in the Wadi’n Natrfin). Chabot concluded this from the hardly legible 
note on fol. 90” of the manuscript®. This note, however, does not say any- 
thing about Moses of Nisibis at all. What is legible is something about not 
removing books from the library. Vat. Syr. 144 is not mentioned as part of 
Moses’ collection in H. G. Evelyn White’s book on the monasteries of the 
Wadi’n Natran*!. Even if this note did once mention Moses, it is presum- 
ably later than the original hand of the codex, and thus cannot tell us any- 
thing about its date**, While no absolute certainty on the age of the manu- 
script can be attained, Sanda’s proposal, that it was written in the eighth 
century, seems plausible™. 

The first two pages of Vat. Syr. 144 are damaged, most likely by water, 
as Sanda notes™. None the less parts of fol. 1¥ — 2” are still le gible. There is 
also some damage, probably caused by water, on fol. 3". Parts of the manu- 
script contain scholia on the margins, especially on the Arbiter, the Trea- 
tise to Sergius, and the Treatise on Difference, Number and Division. On 
fol. 49”, the scholiast is identified as Rabban Daniel, presumably the same 
author who composed the note on Probus, John (Barbur) and the Patriarch 
Peter (i.e. Peter of Callinicus, Patriarch of Antioch) concerning the dis- 
tinctions of properties in Christ after the union (fol. 88”). These scholia 


4 For a description see Assemant (1759), II}, 250-3. 

5° Chabot, in CSCO 84, it 

51 Evelyn White (1926-33). 

52 J owe this information to the kindness of Dr S.P Brock, who, at my request, had a 
look at the hardly legible fol. 90° of Vat Syr. 144. 

5° Baumstark (1900), 169, puts it into the ninth century, together with the manuscripts in 
the Bntsh Library. It seems, however, that the Vatican manuscript 1s older than the other 
ones. 


Sanda (1930), [3]. 
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seem quite ancient and, as A. Baumstark proposed, might well go back to 
the eighth century®. 


Vat. Syr. 144 has the following works by Philoponus: 


m 
30" 


38" 


49" 


58" 


75” 


REV 


Arbiter, with many scholia on the margins. 

Epitome of the Arbiter, with some scholia on the margins. On 
fol. 38" there is the subscription “The book which is called Arbiter 
has ended, which is the examiner of the words of the two sides 
that contend against each other on the Incarnation of God the 
Logos”. 

Two Apologies on behalf of the Arbiter; no scholia on the mar- 
gins, only a few corrections by the scribe himself, obviously where 
he made mistakes. “Again a solution of things in the Arbiter that 
are doubtful on the part of some” (fol. 38"), and “Again about the 
fact that some have thought erroneously and have judged that the 
Arbiter has permitted that Our Lord Christ may be said to be in 
two natures. Against that I have prepared my whole treatise” (fol. 
45%), At the end of the second apology we read “The defence 
concerning some doubts in the Arbiter has ended”, and, subse- 
quently, “The book which is called Arbiter, i.e. examiner, has 
ended” (fol. 49%). 

Treatise on the Whole and its Parts; to the Presbyter Sergius, 
with many scholia on the margins’. 

Treatise on Difference, Number and Division, with abundant scho- 
lia on the margins. 

Letter to Justinian; only two marginal comments, apparently by 
the scribe. 

Extract from the Treatise on Difference, Number and Division (sec- 
tions 3-14: 97.12-105.12), falsely noted by Assemani as “Eiusdem 
ad eundem Justinianum Imperatorem, de divisione, differentia, & 
numero”**, The heading on 80" reads: “Again of the same John 
Philoponus” . On 85" there is a rubric: “The book of John the Gram- 
marian of Alexandria, who is also called Philoponus, i.e. Lover of 
Work, ends.” 


5 Baumstark (1900), 136. 
5 Assemant (1759), III, 251, treats the second apology as a Separate treatise. 


= Curtously, this 1s not counted as a separate treatise by Assemami (1759), HI, 252. 
Ibid. 
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Brit. Libr. Add. 12,171 


This manuscript was written in 815 aD (1126 anno Graecorum), as 
the note on fol. 64% says. Unfortunately, parts of this subscription have 
been erased, so that the name of the scribe and other information are lost. 
The manuscript contains the following works by Philoponus: 


1° Arbiter, with some scholia on the margins. 

32" Epitome of the Arbiter, with a few scholia on the margins". 

39° Treatise on Difference, Number and Division. 

56 Treatise on the Whole and its Parts; to the Presbyter Sergius, 
with a few scholia on the margins. 


In addition to these two codices, there are a few manuscripts which testify 
to individual treatises, either as a whole or fragmentarily: 


ritish Libra: 14,532 


This eighth-century manuscript™ contains the Treatise to Sergius under 
the title “Again of the same John Philoponus a treatise: what the differ- 
ence is between parts and elements and how whole and parts are related 
to each other” , without the dedication to Sergius (fol. 166). There is no 
subscription (cf. fol. 175"). The words “again of the same Philoponus” 
apparently refer back to the immediately preceding folios 164" — 166", 
which have fragments from Philoponus’ treatise Against Andrew. 


British Library Add. 14,670 


Fol. 2° —7* of this ninth-century codex™ contain parts of the Treatise on 
Difference. The title reads “A treatise on the difference that is acknowl- 
edged to be preserved after the union, showing that along with a differ- 
ence of such kind, number or division is not conceived of, except for the 
things that subsist on their own and in a proper way” (2°). This title is 
same as in Vat. Syr. 144, fol. 58", except that the ascription to Philoponus 


® Fora description see Wright (1871), II, 587-8. 

© ‘The greater part of fol. 8 has been torn away, except for the first eight or nine lines. 

©! Wright (1871), II, 588, is wrong in describing “a short excerpt” on fol. 39° separately. 
The section fol. 3% is still part of the Epitome. This had already been noted by Hermann 
(1930), 212,. 

© For a description see Wright (1871), II, 955-67. 

® Edited by Van Roey (1979). 

© For a description see Wright (1871), II, 588-9. 
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is lacking®. The text is not continuous; there are two gaps, where folios 
are obviously missing (2°/3' and 6/7"). In addition to that, there are a few 
lacunae. There are many departures from the text established by Sanda on 
the basis of Vat. Syr. 144, Brit. Libr. 12,171, and Brit. Libr. 14,532. The 
manuscript breaks off at = ard (13: 104.15 Sanda). 


This codex® contains on fol. 21" — 22° the last few sections of the Trea- 
tise on Difference, starting from rbalsa (34: 119.25 Sanda) and ending 
worse (37: 122.2 Sanda). There is no subscription, 


Harv; riacus 22 


This very badly damaged codex, with the folios in disorder‘’, contains 
the beginning of the Letter to Justinian on fol. 31% under the title: “Letter 
of John the Grammarian, Philoponus of Alexandria, which was written to 
the Emperor Justinian who had urged him to come up |sc. to Constantino- 
ple} on behalf of the unity of the holy churches of God”. The text follow- 
ing on the last seven lines of this column is, with some variants, that of 
Vat. Syr. 144, fol. 75”. The last word on the page, _ aahaxma, is a 
variant reading of _aalea ehaxeoa (1: 123.6 Sanda). Unfortunately, 
the rest of the letter is missing, since the text does not continue on the 
following page. 


British Library Add, 17,215 


In this palimpsest codex® with mainly liturgical texts, written in 
the tenth or eleventh century, the running title of the older text is still 
visible on fol. 23°: “The Arbiter of John the Grammarian” . According to 
W. Wright, this hand is from about the ninth century. 


itish Library Add. 1 4 


Finally, there is a twelfth- or thitteenth-century manuscript which be- 
longs to those codices described by Wright under the heading “Punctua- 
tion” (“Syriac Masora”)®. This school of Masorites, almost exclusively 


© What this might indicate for the authorship of this work will be explored in chapter 
three, below pp. 33ff. 
a Fora description see Assemani (1759), III, 253-64. 
a See Brock (1975). 18 and 21. who has drawn attention to this Manuscript. 
m For a description see Wright (1870), I, 388. 
For a description see ibid., I. 101-15, esp. 114. 
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from the Jacobite tradition, did not only work on the punctuation of the 
biblical text, but also of widely read Greek writers, Basil of Caesarea, Gre- 
gory of Nazianzus, ps.-Dionysius the Areopagite, Severus of Antioch — 
and indeed John Philoponus. Thus on fol. 92° words from the Arbiter are 
found, forexample, woraixwalirts, ware. 13, EMR. 
This testifies to the esteem in which Philoponus was held in the Syriac 
miaphysite communities. He must certainly have been studied until about 
the ninth century”. The fact that most of our manuscripts are not younger 
than this period suggests that later he was not read and copied any longer. 
The reason may have been the decline of the knowledge of Greek among 
Syriac speakers. The Syriac translations of biblical and Patristic texts 
emerged from a bilingual culture where the source language was strongly 
privileged”. When the Greek language dwindled in the Near East, it must 
have become extremely difficult to make sense of Philoponus in Syriac 
without recourse to the original text. However, that Philoponus was still 
occasionally read even in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries seems to be 
clear from this masoretic manuscript. 

Sanda’s reputation as an editor of Patristic texts suffered from his inad- 
equate editions of Severus of Antioch”. In the case of his pioneering work 
on Philoponus’ Christological treatises, however, the established text is in 
general reliable, as the study of the Syriac manuscript tradition shows. 
Occasional corrections will be noted in my translation of the Arbiter (see 
below chapter 9). 


2.2 The Greek Fragments 


2.2.1 Doctrina Patrum and John of Damascus 


Two groups of fragments from the original Greek text of Philoponus’ 
Arbiter have come down to us. Excerpts from chapters four and seven are 
preserved in the late seventh-century florilegium edited by F. Diekamp, 
Doctrina Patrum (chapter 36), under the title: Mepi pboems Kai 
bnootdcemc, SnMc ot Ex Levtpov d0EGCovor kai SnMc tH pepiKa 


7° Cf. Baumstark (1900), 169, and (1922), 162. 

™ Cf. Brock (1979), 74. 

® Sanda edited the Philalethes and the anti-Julianist writings of Severus in 1928 and 
1931. Hespel, who edited both works again in 1952 and 1964-71, observed that Sanda had 
taken into consideration only part of the manuscripts, that he had not edited the complete 
text, and that his conjectures, showing the marks of a superficial recognition of the textual 
evidence, were often useless. 
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SoypatiGovov ovoias. These excerpts have found their way into several 
manuscripts of John Damascene’s Liber de Haeresibus, as an addition to 
the 83" heresy”. Diekamp has convincingly argued that the passages from 
the Arbiter, together with chapters 34 and 35 of the Doctrina Patrum, were 
added to Damascene’s original list of 100 heresies. This extended list of 
103 heresies formed part of a canonistic collection and was later included 
in M. Lequien’s edition of John of Damascus”*, In the Doctrina Patrum, 
there are scholia on the passages from Philoponus, but they are not found 
in the manuscripts of Damascene”®. The Ecclesiastical History of the Byz- 
antine author Nicephorus Callistus (written around 1320) contains a few 
lines from the Arbiter which were most likely extracted from the Doctrina 
Patrum or John of Damascus’®. 


2.2.2. Nicetas Choniates 


It has been observed that the chapters 45 to 49 in the eighteenth book of 
Nicephorus Callistus’ Ecclesiastical History are based on the Panoplia 
Dogmatica of the late twelfth-century Byzantine theologian, Nicetas 
Choniates’”. Nicetas’ work, usually known as Thesaurus Orthodoxiae, a 
title given to it by Theodore Scutariotes, is a re-edition of the Panoplia of 
Euthymius Zigabenus who lived in the reign of the Emperor Alexius I 
(1081-1118). In it Nicetas included further source material in order to 
give a more comprehensive account of earlier heresies which had only 
been treated cursorily by Euthymius’*. Although the text of the Thesaurus 
is still not edited completely, the passage in the ninth book where Nicetas 
presents various groups opposing the Council of Chalcedon is accessible 
in A. Mai’s Spicilegium Romanum. The “exposition of some main points 
brought forth by the monophysites”, which is included in Mai, is not ex- 


3 Doctrina Patrum: 272-83 Diekamp; John Damascene, De Haeres. 83: 1V,50-5 Kotter. 

™ Diekamp (1981), LXXI-LXXIV. 

*S Curiously, however, they are announced in the two “Editionshandschriften” U (Paris. 
Gr. 1320) and W (Vindob. Hist. Gr. 56): "Qv d1a2.0Peiv (StaPivat W) év Exttophy THY 
écéPerav HoypoapeOa seiv napevdévtes Kai ptKpa oySAta mpg Edeypov GBEoD 
avtov kai napyuapov aipécews (+ adté Snonotijoat W). Tod rpoucmotod dé (8é 
om. W) abtev "lwawov, év oi paAtota EvaBpdvovtat, ta S6ypata, padov SE 
dnphpata, napabisopat, IV,50 Kotter, apparatus. 

’® Nicephorus Callistus, Eccl. Hist. 18,47 (PG 147,425B-427A).This is a fairly close 
tendering of the Arbiter VII,22-3: 52.59-53.92 Kotter with less than twenty departures from 
the established text of the Doctrina Patrum and of John Damascene. On Nicephorus cf. 
Beck (1959), 705-7. 

iB Winkelmann (1994), 443; on Nicetas cf. Beck (1959) 663-4. 

See van Dieten (1970). 43-8. 
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plicitly said to be a citation from Philoponus’ Arbiter. However, a close 
comparison with the text of Sanda’s edition (and, in one case, with the 
Greek preserved in John Damascene) shows that Nicetas has combined 
quotations from Philoponus to form a continuous argument”’. Since these 
extracts are not contained in Euthymius, it can reasonably be assumed that 
the Arbiter in its origina) language was still available to Nicetas, when in 
the late twelfth century he added further source material to his history of 
the anti-Chalcedonian party. It remains for us to speculate why and when 
the original Greek text of the Arbiter ceased to be known. As G. Dorival 
remarked in his presentation of new Greek fragments from writings of 
Severus of Antioch, the survival and disappearance of Patristic works in 
the Byzantine Middle Ages is clothed in great obscurity. Indeed he made a 
good case that Severus was still known and read in Byzantium until the 
tenth century®. Nicetas’ carefully selected extracts are a very valuable 
source for the original Greek text of the Arbiter and confirm the reliability 
of Sanda’s edition. 


3 The Chronology and Historical Context 
of Philoponus’ Christological Works 


If one attempts to establish a chronology of Philoponus’ Christolo- 
gical works, one has to take into account the difficulty that we do not 
have any external evidence for their date of composition. The content of 
the treatises provides a few indications that will serve to build up a rela- 
tive chronology. References to decisive events in the contemporary 
Christological controversies, the publication of Justinian’s Edict on the 
Right Faith in July 551*! and the Second Council of Constantinople in 


Mai (1840), 440-6 = PG 140,56A-61B. These extracts have first been presented in 
Lang (1997). 

* See Dorival (1984), esp. 120-1. Did Nicephorus Callistus in the first half of the four- 
teenth century have access to the integral text? Though he shows himself informed about 
Philoponus’ subtle defence of miaphysitism (Hist. Eccl. 18,46: PG 147,424B), this need not 
be the case. He could have obtained his information from Nicetas, on whom he is dependent 
in his account of the anti-Chalcedonians, and the quotation from the Arbiter inserted in the 
Ecclesiastical History might have been taken from the extracts in the Doctrina Patrum and 
John Damascene. It is perhaps interesting to note here that fragments from Theodore of 
Mopsuestia’s Contra Eunomium could be identified in Nicetas Choniates by Vaggione (1980). 
Nicetas, who has until now not been studied extensively, seems to be a storehouse for ex- 
tracts from Patristic writings which have not come down to us otherwise. 

*! On the date of this edict see Schwartz (1939), 116, and Schieffer (1971), 286-9. A 
comprehensive account of Justinian’s ecclesio-political and theological activities is given 
by Grillmeier (1989), 329-498 (with ample bibliography); cf. also Uthemann (1999). Still 
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553, mark termini post quem for the composition of some of Philoponus’ 
works. Following the observations made by Sanda in his edition of the 
Opuscula Monophysitica, Chadwick proposed the following chronol- 


ogy: 


c. 552 Arbiter 
after 553 Apology for the Arbiter 

On the Whole and its Parts 
c. 553-5 Four Tmémata against Chalcedon 
after 556-7 On Difference, Number and Division 
c. 560 Letter to Justinian 


In this chapter I shall argue for a modest revision of this chronology 
on the grounds of the information given in the texts themselves. As for 
the spécial case of the Letter to Justinian, | shall suggest that it was writ- 
ten even before the Arbiter. 


3.1 The Letter to Justinian 


At face value the arguments in favour of a date for Philoponus’ Letter 
to Justinian towards the end of the Emperor’s reign (c. 560) seem co- 
gent. Philoponus was called by Justinian himself to Constantinople in 
order to discuss the controversial issues in Christology with him, but he 
declined and excused himself with his old age and his physical frailty 
which would not allow him to undertake such a troublesome journey, all 
the more in winter (Letter to Justinian 1: 123.8-10). Instead, Philoponus 
presented his well-argued position in a letter of response which he con- 
cluded with the wish that Christ may grant Justinian “the heavenly vi- 
atica ... after the good old age, for your departure to God” (Letter 7: 
129,22-3). Sanda and Chadwick concluded that this letter was likely to 
have been written not long before Justinian’s death in 565, when 
Philoponus himself was already in his seventies. However, these points 
are far from being decisive, as has been remarked recently by C. Schol- 


indispensable are the narratives of Schwartz (1940) and Stein (1949), 623-90. Chrysos 
(1969) has to be read with caution; cf. the review by WeiB (1971). The predicament of 
Justinian’s efforts to define orthodoxy and unite Christendom, as reflected in Eustratius’ 
tina of the Patriarch Eutychius of Constantinople, is studied by Cameron (1988) and 
). 
* Chadwick (1987), 55; Sanda (1930), [5-7]; ef. the chronology of Philoponus’ philo- 
sophical and theological works in Sorabji (1987), 40. 
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ten**, Philoponus’ claim of being too old and too frail to travel to Con- 
stantinople, if it was not just an excuse anyway, does not necessarily 
point towards a date around 560. In 550, Philoponus was already about 
60 years old and might have found the journey to the imperial city too 
tiresome. Additionally, his wish that the heavenly viatica may be pre- 
served for Justinian — who was born in c. 482 — need not be indicative of 
the later date. Scholten has followed a suggestion already put forward by 
G. Furlani who recognised a number of parallels between the Letter and 
Justinian’s dogmatic writings, especially the Edict on the Right Faith 
which was published in July 551. This would provide a terminus post 
quem for the Letter. If indeed, as Furlani thought, it was written before 
the Arbiter, the Letter could be dated between July 551 and early 553 
(granting that the Arbiter preceded the Council which assembled on 5" 
May 553). { shall attempt to show that this date is more likely than the 
late one supported by Sanda and Chadwick. Though no absolute cer- 
tainty can be obtained on this point, there are several arguments in fa- 
vour of it. 
As Sanda already observed, the Letter is silent on the Council of 

553°, In addition to that. Philoponus exhorted Justinian 

to cast out of the Church of Christ the expression ‘two natures’, which 

has been the cause of stumbling and of division for the Church of God, 

and the phrase ‘in two’, which goes no less than the other with the im- 


plication of division, as they are dear both to the advocates of Nestorius 
and to the enemies of Christ (Letter 7: 129.23-130.2). 


This might suggest that, in the light of Justinian’s Edict of July 551 
which had given a clear indication of what was to be expected from 
the forthcoming Council, Philoponus attempted to influence its out- 
come. Notably, according to the summary version of the Four Tmé- 
mata against Chalcedon, preserved by Michael the Syrian, Philoponus 
interpreted the decrees of the Council as overturning Chalcedon. This 
is particularly evident in his reading of the ninth canon of Constanti- 
nople I: 

If anyone says that Christ is to be worshipped in two natures, and that 


by this two adorations are introduced, a separate one for God the Logos 
and a separate one for the man ...: let him be anathema®. 


® Scholten (1996), 58242. 

* Furlant (1920), 1259-65. 

% Sanda (1930), [6). 

86 ACO IV.1,242.24-9 (Greek), 217.31-218.3 (Latin). 
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Philoponus argued that here the formula “in two natures” as such was 


condemned: 
those who say that Our Lord is in two natures say that each [sc. nature] 
exists on its own and worship it [sc. separately], and fall under the 
aforementioned anathema’. 


If we take this statement as representing Philoponus’ interpretation of 
the Christological decisions of the Council — and there is no indication in 
his other works that we should not do so — then it would be difficult to 
explain why he should want to exhort the Emperor again to condemn the 
formulae “two natures” and “in two natures”, which apparently divided 
the Church, since this request had already been fulfilled — at least in 
Philoponus’ own view. 

Admittedly, these indications would also allow for an alternative ex- 
planation. Philoponus’ interpretation of the canons of 553, as put for- 
ward in the Tmémata, was arguably one-sided, and he might have real- 
ised later that the Council had not made substantial concessions to the 
miaphysite cause, but strongly backed the Cyrilline-Chalcedonian ortho- 
doxy favoured by the Emperor**. It is unlikely, however, that he would 
have made another attempt after the Council to influence Justinian’s ec- 
clesiastical policy, for the later years of the Emperor’s reign saw a hard- 
ening of the Christological fronts, especially in Egypt. Although the bru- 
tal measures adopted by the “soldier-patriarch” of Alexandria, Apolli- 
naris (551-569/70)*, made the majority of the people in the city con- 
form to Chalcedonian orthodoxy, it was too obvious that the Chalce- 
donian Church was only an enclave and the “Melkite” Patriarch a 
servant of the Emperor without any moral authority. Egypt remained 
staunchly miaphysite, and so the antagonism between the Imperial 
Church of the Greek-speaking city and the Coptic Church was hardened 
and coloured by strong patriotic sentiments”. Justinian himself remained 
faithful to the Christology of Chalcedon in a moderately “Neo-Cyril- 
line” interpretation. This is evident from his edict of December 562, 
where he affirmed two natures in one hypostasis and condemned those 
who uphold “one nature or substance of Christ”?!. The Emperor's sup- 

2 Tmémata: W230 [U,109.36-110.1), of. 1V,237 {11,119.22-31] Chabot. 

553 ae SE), ATE Ss would not characterise the Christology of the Council of 

o Icedonian” in the proper sense, but only in a moderated form. 

go DePicted by Maspéro (1923), 162-4, cf. also 264-5. 

by See Stein (1949), 628-32. 

A fragment from this edict has been transmitted in the Doctrina Patrum: 1345-9 


Diekamp. On Justinian’s disputation with Persian theologians m 562 or 563 see 
Guillaumont (1969-70). 
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int in the same technical terminology which has already been used by 
Justinian (t6 GOptotov — p»2kr n\n am, avundctatov — r\s 
vaso, ovvtebijvat — asidy). 

IV. But perhaps someone ... might say that to speak of ‘two natures 
of Christ’ very clearly implicates a division, the phrase ‘in two 
natures’, however, not so, since among the ancients a whole too is 
usually said [sc. to be] in parts (Letter 6: 128.5-7). 


While this is not explicitly said to be taught by Justinian, the concep- 
tion of Christ’s being “in two natures” as parts in a whole is familiar 
from the Edict: 

xai év éxatépg 5é pboet, tovtéoti év OedtyTt Kai GvOpmndtyt, TOV 
Eva KOptov hu@v "Inoodv Xpiotov tov tod Oeod AGyov cupKmbévta 
xai évavOponjouvta yiwhoxovtes diaipeow pév tiv dvi péposg i 
top obk ExipEpopev TH WG adtod drootdce, thy 5é dapopiv tov 
gvoeov, & dv Kai ovvetéOn, onpaivopev, odk avypnuévay di thy 
Evoow, ened) Exatépa borg gotiv év ait. ovwOécems yiip 
dporoyovpévns Kai ti pépy ev TH 6A@ Onapyer Kai td SAov év toig 
Hépeow yiwooxKeta™. 


To sum up, (I) and (II) refer to the formulae into which Justinian had 
cast his Christology in the Edict of 551; they would later be endorsed at 
the Council of 553. (III) bears immediately on a particular passage in the 
Edict. (IV) does not correspond explicitly to the Edict, but is equivalent 
to the teaching formulated in the latter. For these reasons it is most likely 
to see in Philoponus’ Letter a response to this document issued in 551. 

A further indication of the date when the Letter was written is given 
by Philoponus’ praising remarks on the Emperor’s military success: 


For these reasons God has crowned your head with victory over all the bar- 
barians (Letter 4: 124.14-5). 


But to him who has restored the whole magnificent Empire of the Romans 
«++ (Letter 7: 130.3). 


If we do not dismiss these as pure rhetorical eulogies, we might at- 
tempt to relate them to Justinian’s campaigns which aimed at 
Teconquering the lost territories of the Western Empire. At first, their 
Success was spectacular. The expedition against Vandal Africa in 533 
marked the starting-point of a campaign that achieved a settlement with 
the Pragmatic Sanction of 13 August 554. Thus, after Narses’ victories 


°° Thid.: 74.16-21 Schwartz 
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over the Ostrogoths and the Franks (along with their Alaman subjects), 
Italy was brought again under Roman rule and peace was established 
there, although the sieges of the northern towns went on for some years 
and it was not before 561 that Verona and Brixia fell. In the same years 
when Narses was campaigning in Italy, the attempted reconquest of 
Spain brought parts of the peninsula under Roman rule. Africa enjoyed 
peace after the crushing of the Moors’ revolt in 546/7°”. On the other 
hand, the later years of Justinian’s reigns were marked by new barbarian 
threats. Therefore I should like to suggest a date for the letter in the early 
550s, at the summit of the success of the Italian campaign. 

To conclude, then, it seems likely that the Letter to Justinian was 
composed shortly after the Edict on the Right Faith had been issued in 
July 551, and at any rate before the Council of Constantinople assem- 
bled in May 553, rather than in the last years of Justinian’s reign. The 
winter to which Philoponus alluded might have been that of 551/2. As 
for its relation to the Arbiter, it is conceivable that the short Letter, 
which was composed at the request of the Emperor, was Philoponus’ 
first written exposition of his Christology. Subsequently, Philoponus’ 
partisans in Alexandria urged him to provide them with a full-length de- 
fence of miaphysitism, according to his own report in the prologue to the 
Arbiter (prol. 3: 5.1-2). 


3.2 The Arbiter, the Epitome of the Arbiter, and the Two Apologies on 
Behalf of the Arbiter 


The editor Sanda thought that the Arbiter had been written shortly af- 
ter the Council of 553°. At this ecclesial assembly, Severan miaphy- 
sitism was not condemned explicitly, but only the extremist position rep- 
resented by Eutyches, which was also rejected by Philoponus (cf. First 
Apology 5: 65-6). This would explain Philoponus’ irenic attitude to- 
wards the Chalcedonian party and the compromise he recommended, 
with certain qualifications, namely to use both “in two natures” and 
“out of two natures” simultaneously (Arbiter X,45-6). Both formulae 
were approved by the Council. Others, however, argued that the internal 
content of the treatise suggested a date shortly before the Council”. A 


% This account is based on Jones (1964), I, 287-94, and Cameron (1993), 104-27. 
%® Sanda (1930), [5-6]. 
® Martin (1959), 43, and Chadwick (1987), 46. 
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comparison between the Arbiter and the Epitome of the Arbiter on the 
one hand, and the Two Apologies on the other hand, shows indeed that 
Sanda’s reasons for placing the Arbiter in the wake of the Council of 
553 are not compelling. In the Arbiter (and in the Epitome) Philoponus 
conceded to the Chalcedonians that the formula “in two natures” would 
be acceptable as a valid expression of Christological dogma in the sense 
of a whole seen in its parts (even if this is not a proper usage of the 
preposition “in”). This was granted, however, only under the condition 
that they would acknowledge that there is “one composite nature” of 
Christ (Arbiter X,45: 45.14-8 — PG 140,61B; also Epitome 22: 61-2). It 
appears that the endorsement of the strongly Cyrilline formulae éx 560 
gborwv and pia gbowg tod Oeod Adyoo cEeoUpKMpévN, and 
Justinian’s own use of Xptotdg odvOEtog made Philoponus hope that 
the Council of 553 would also approve of pia pbotg obvOEtOG. How- 
ever, its Christology turned out to be a strong affirmation of Chalcedon, 
which is evident from its seventh and eighth canons. The Chalcedonian 
év S00 ~boEeow was made the interpretative principle of the Cyrilline 
&k S00 Pboewv and pia Pbotcg tod Oeod AGyou CeoupKMpévn, and 
vice versa. Confessing that Christ is “in two natures” implies a “differ- 
ence (S:agopa) of natures from of which the ineffable union without 
confusion has resulted”, yet not a numerical division which would lead 
to a separation of natures and introduce two hypostases. This difference 
is only conceptual (cf) ®e@pig pvp) so that Christ can be said to be cig 
& Gygoiv kai bv Evdc dygotépa!”. Complementary to the affirma- 
tion of the Chalcedonian formula, canon eight defines the conditions un- 
der which “out of two natures” and “one incarnate nature of God the 
Logos” can be accepted as valid expressions of orthodox Christology. 
As a result of the hypostatic union of divinity and humanity one Christ 
has been effected, but not one nature or substance of the Godhead and 
the flesh (according to Apollinarius and Eutyches, as the corresponding 
canon of the Edict adds)'"!. It is a central feature of Justinian’s develop- 
ment of Chalcedonian doctrine that a distinction is drawn between the 
Sphere of hypostasis in which union is effected, and the sphere of natures 
in which duality is preserved, for the two natures remain as they are, 
while the Logos is united to the flesh hypostatically!. It is only the 


i Canon 7: ACO IV.1,242.1-11 (Greek), 217.6-16 (Latin). 
" Canon 8: ACO IV.1,242.12-23 Greek), 217-17-29 (Latin): cf. Edictum: 92.19-21 
Schwartz. 
® Canon 7: ACO IV.1,242.4-5 (Greek), 217.10-1 (Latin); canon 8: 242.18-9 
(Greek), 217.24-5 (Latin). 
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Latin, not the Greek text of canon four which has “one composite hypos- 
tasis” of Christ!?, and the anathema against those who worship Christ in 
such a manner as to introduce piav gboww iyouv oboiav tov ovvEdA- 
O6vtev in canon nine! is indeed close to a condemnation of “one com- 
posite nature”. 

What made Philoponus retract his proposal to resolve the controversy 
between Chalcedonians and miaphysites and adopt a rather intransigent 
attitude instead, was not only the externa) pressure from some of his 
more radical partisans!®°. That he was indeed the object of criticism is 
clear from the opening paragraph of his First Apology: 

Previously someone from the imperial city asked us through a letter, show- 
ing himself indignant about two passages written by us in the Arbiter, and 
commanded us to present a solution and defence of them. I immediately 
brought forth a brief defence for him who was asking such. Now, however, 
that I have a little leisure, I shall take on these things more at length (First 
Apology 1: 63.4-8). 


At the same time, however, Philoponus was realising that the antici- 
pated approval of miaphysitism at the Council of 553 had not taken 
place. Pressure from his community as well as his own thwarted hopes 
made him categorically reject the use of the formula “in two natures” in 
his Two Apologies and in his Treatise to Sergius. The latter was written 
in order to prove that the locution “in two natures”, indicating a whole 
in parts, cannot be used of a composite. 

Hence it appears most likely that the Arbiter and the Epitome of the 
Arbiter were composed before the Council of Constantinople (5 May to 
2™' June 553) with the intention of having an impact on its decisions. 
They display a conciliatory attitude towards the burning Christological 
controversies and are remarkably free from the harsh polemic against 
Chalcedon which pervades the Tmémata. The Epitome, which is indeed 
nothing more than a condensed replication of the longer treatise, would 
seem to be the “brief defence” mentioned in the opening paragraph of 
the First Apology. Apparently, the Epitome was written for Philoponus’ 
radical partisan who had criticised him for making intolerable conces- 
sions to the Chalcedonian party. The Two Apologies on Behalf of the 
Arbiter were composed after the Council. 


"8 ACO IV.1,216.7: unam eius subsistentiam compositam, while the Greek (241.7) 
only has piav adtod thy brdéotacw. 

3 Canon 9: ACO IV.1,242.25-7 (Greek), 217.32-218.1 (Latin). 

"05 According to Chadwick (1987), 47-8. 
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Given the development of events which I have sketched, my dating of 
the Letter to Justinian may appear less cogent, since in it Philoponus 
clearly rejected the use of “in two natures” in any sense, including that 
of a whole in its parts, and asked Justinian to condemn the formula ex- 
plicitly. Is it plausible that within the short time which I propose lies be- 
tween the Letter and the Arbiter, Philoponus should have changed his 
mind so significantly on the highly controversial Chalcedonian formula 
and should then have returned to his original intransigence not long af- 
terwards? In fact, Philoponus did not have to change his attitude at all, 
for in the Arbiter he was as censorious of the formula as in the Lerter 
and in the Two Apologies. The only condition under which he would tol- 
erate its usage was a simultaneous endorsement of the doctrine that there 
is one composite nature of Christ. Philoponus clearly made the point that 
a true confession of the unity of Christ implied not only that his hyposta- 
sis is one, but also that his nature is one. Even more, the former neces- 
sarily implies the latter: 

we will neither, because Christ is one, deny the constituents of this ‘one’ 
(td Ev todTO), nor, on the other hand, because we recognise two natures 
which have concurred into the union, will we not confess that ‘one’ which 
resulted from them; whether someone prefers to call it one nature or hy- 


postasis or one Christ, makes no difference to us. For the rest will necessar- 
ily be implied by each of these (Arbiter X,47: 47.16-20 — PG 140,61B). 


Thus I think Philoponus is consistent (though the tone he sets now is 
considerably sharper), when he emphasises in the Second Apology: 


If certain of our contemporaries confess one composite nature in the same 
way as [sc. they confess one composite] hypostasis but none the less do not 
refrain from speaking of him as ‘in’ his ‘two’ constituent elements, they 
should first reject the synod of Chalcedon, which dared to anathematise 
those who in any way speak of ‘one nature’ of Christ, as blasphemous and 
in contradiction with themselves. ... But if any of their associates, intend- 
ing a right view, confesses ‘one’ along with us, why must he then also use 
a phrase indicating, as we have proved, a division of the underlying reali- 
ties, and also providing Nestorians with many arguments? (Second Apol- 
ogy 26: 80.7-10. 18-21). 


3.3 The Four Tmémata against Chalcedon 


Evidently, the Tmémata were written after the Arbiter, to which 
Philoponus alludes three times", and not long after the Council of 553, 


"© Tmémata: WW,221 [11,97.27], 1V.230 [11,110.14], 1V,235 [11,117.12-3] Chabot. 
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Latin, not the Greek text of canon four which has “one composite hypos- 
tasis” of Christ!°, and the anathema against those who worship Christ in 
such a manner as to introduce piav @bow fyovv obciav tHv ovvEA- 
O6vtev in canon nine’ is indeed close to a condemnation of “one com- 
posite nature”. 

What made Philoponus retract his proposal to resolve the controversy 
between Chalcedonians and miaphysites and adopt a rather intransigent 
attitude instead, was not only the external pressure from some of his 
more radical partisans'®. That he was indeed the object of criticism is 
clear from the opening paragraph of his First Apology: 

Previously someone from the imperial city asked us through a letter. show- 
ing himself indignant about two passages written by us in the Arbiter, and 
commanded us to present a solution and defence of them. I immediately 
brought forth a brief defence for him who was asking such. Now, however, 
that I have a little leisure, I shall take on these things more at length (First 
Apology 1: 63.4-8). 


At the same time, however, Philoponus was realising that the antici- 
pated approval of miaphysitism at the Council of 553 had not taken 
place. Pressure from his community as well as his own thwarted hopes 
made him categorically reject the use of the formula “in two natures” in 
his Two Apologies and in his Treatise to Sergius. The latter was written 
in order to prove that the Jocution “in two natures”, indicating a whole 
in parts, cannot be used of a composite. 

Hence it appears most likely that the Arbiter and the Epitome of the 
Arbiter were composed before the Council of Constantinople (5 May to 
2™ June 553) with the intention of having an impact on its decisions. 
They display a conciliatory attitude towards the burning Christological 
controversies and are remarkably free from the harsh polemic against 
Chalcedon which pervades the Tmémata. The Epitome, which is indeed 
nothing more than a condensed replication of the longer treatise, would 
seem to be the “brief defence” mentioned in the opening paragraph of 
the First Apology. Apparently, the Epitome was written for Philoponus’ 
radical partisan who had criticised him for making intolerable conces- 
sions to the Chalcedonian party. The Two Apologies on Behalf of the 
Arbiter were composed after the Council. 


"3 ACO IV.1,216.7: unam eius subsistentiam compositam, while the Greek (241.7) 
only has piav adtod thy érdotaow. 

14 Canon 9: ACO IV.1,242.25-7 (Greek), 217.32-218.1 (Latin). 

105 According to Chadwick (1987), 47-8. 
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Given the development of events which I have sketched, my dating of 
the Letter to Justinian may appear less cogent, since in it Philoponus 
clearly rejected the use of “in two natures” in any sense, including that 
of a whole in its parts, and asked Justinian to condemn the formula ex- 
plicitly. Is it plausible that within the short time which I propose lies be- 
tween the Letter and the Arbiter, Philoponus should have changed his 
mind so significantly on the highly controversial Chalcedonian formula 
and should then have returned to his original intransigence not long af- 
terwards? In fact, Philoponus did not have to change his attitude at all, 
for in the Arbiter he was as censorious of the formula as in the Letter 
and in the Two Apologies. The only condition under which he would tol- 
erate its usage Was a simultaneous endorsement of the doctrine that there 
is one composite nature of Christ. Philoponus clearly made the point that 
a true confession of the unity of Christ implied not only that his hyposta- 
is is one, but also that his nature is one. Even more, the former neces- 
sarily implies the latter: 


we will neither, because Christ is one, deny the constituents of this ‘one’ 
(to &v todto), nor, on the other hand, because we recognise two natures 
which have concurred into the union, will we not confess that ‘one’ which 
resulted from them; whether someone prefers to call it one nature or hy- 
postasis or one Christ, makes no difference to us. For the rest will necessar- 
ily be implied by each of these (Arbiter X,47: 47.16-20 — PG 140,61B). 


Thus I think Philoponus is consistent (though the tone he sets now is 
considerably sharper), when he emphasises in the Second Apology: 


If certain of our contemporaries confess one composite nature in the same 
way as [sc. they confess one composite] hypostasis but none the less do not 
refrain from speaking of him as ‘in’ his ‘two’ constituent elements, they 
should first reject the synod of Chalcedon, which dared to anathematise 
those who in any way speak of ‘one nature’ of Christ, as blasphemous and 
in contradiction with themselves. ... But if any of their associates, intend- 
ing a right view, confesses ‘one’ along with us, why must he then also use 
a phrase indicating, as we have proved, a division of the underlying reali- 
ties, and also providing Nestorians with many arguments? (Second Apol- 
ogy 26: 80.7-10. 18-21). 


3.3 The Four Tmémata against Chalcedon 


Evidently, the Tmémata were written after the Arbiter, to which 
Philoponus alludes three times!, and not long after the Council of 553, 


"°° Tmémata: WV,221 [11,97-271, 1V.230 [1,110.14], IV,235 [11,117.12-3] Chabot. 
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“the Synod which assembled in our time”!°’, Its canons are subjected to 
scrutiny'’, The treatise is characterised by strong polemics against the 
Council of Chalcedon and attempts to show that its Christological deci- 
sions have been reversed at Constantinople. The aggressive tone of this 
work is similar to that of the Two Apologies and is in contrast with the 
irenic attitude Philoponus displays in the Arbiter!®. 


3.4 The Treatise on the Whole and its Parts; to the Presbyter Sergius 


Although the Treatise to Sergius has been included in the Opuscula 
Monophysitica, its subject-matter is philosophical. Philoponus aims at a 
demonstration why it is inappropriate to speak of parts “in” a whole. 
Despite the lack of an expressly theological context, however, it is clear 
that the import of this argument is directed against a particular interpre- 
tation of Chalcedonian Christology. It is meant to sustain the point al- 
ready made in the Arbiter, that “two natures in Christ” cannot be under- 
stood as “parts in a whole”. Hence it seems reasonable to assume that 
this treatise was written some time after 553. 

The dedication of this work “to the presbyter Sergius”!"’ presumably 
refers to Sergius of Tella, who was consecrated Jacobite Patriarch of 
Antioch in 557/8, yet resided in Constantinople, and died in 560/1!"". I 
should like to argue that Philoponus wrote this treatise at the request of 
Sergius before 557/8, when the latter was (only) in priestly orders. The 
last two words of the subscription, which identify Sergius as the “‘Patri- 
arch of Antioch” (94.6-7), are contained only in Vat. Syr. 144, but nei- 
ther in Add. 12,171 nor in Add. 14,532. They could be a later addition, 
perhaps by a scribe to whom Sergius was known as the Patriarch of 
Antioch'!?. That Philoponus stood in a close relationship with Sergius of 


107 Tbid.: 1V,221 [I1,97.35], cf. [1V,225 [I1,102.8-10}. 

18 Tbid.: 1V,235-8 [1,117.14-121.29]. 

109 Cf. Hainthaler, in Grillmeier (1990b), 120-1. 

NO muri réuszo, Ad Sergium |: 81.6. eeazo is the word used in the Peshitta 
for translating énioxorog (Phil. 1:1, 1 Tim. Titus 1:7). Later, however, its regu- 
lar meaning seems to be “presbyter, priest”, while “bishop” is regularly rendered 
réaaamae’. See Payne-Smith (1901) and Brockelmann (1928), s. v. 

‘! These dates were established by Brooks (1929/30), 469: cf. Honigmann (1951), 
192-5, and Van Roey (1975/6), 216. 

12 As proposed by Furlani (1921-2), 102. Sanda (1930), [6] rejects this final appella- 
tion as a “mere fiction” which is rightly omitted in Add. 12,171; his reasons, however, 
are unsatisfactory. 
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Tella is evident from his address in the De Opificio Mundi, which is of- 
ten thought to have been written during Sergius’ patriarchate in 557/8— 
560/1"!3, and from a note in Nicephorus Callistus!4, 


3.5 The Treatise on Difference, Number and Division 


Jt has been doubted whether this extremely difficult and indeed ob- 
scure treatise was composed by Philoponus, though it is contained 
among his Christological works in the two Codices Vat. Syr. 144 and 
Add. 12,171. The ascription to Philoponus, however, is not unanimous 
in the manuscript evidence. Vat. Syr. 144 has the title: 


Again of the same Philoponus a treatise on the difference that is acknowl- 
edged to be preserved after the union, showing that along with a difference 
of such kind number or division is not conceiyed of, except for the things 
that subsist on their own and in a proper way (fol. 58"). 


A frame was drawn (perhaps by another hand?) around the words 
“Again of the same Philoponus”, which is usually an indication in this 
manuscript that the words encircled in such a way do not belong to the 
text (as in fol. 24°» and fol. 35": cf. 40.5 and 57.1-2 Sanda). It also 
seems that these words were deleted manually, yet this is not certain, 
since the lines are very feeble. 

Significantly, the title in Add. 12,171 does not mention Philoponus’ 
name at all. It reads: 


“" De Opificio Mundi 1: 2.4-8 Reichardt. This date had already been put forward by 
Gudeman-Kroll (1916), 1776, and was accepted by many scholars, ¢.g., Evrard (1953), 
299-300, and MacCoull (1983), 62, and (1987), 163. It was challenged by Wolska (1962), 
163-5, who argued for the years between 546 and 549. This had already been recom- 
mended by the editor Reichardt (1897), x1. Wolska’s arguments have found the support of 
Hainthaler, in Grillmeier (1990b), 153-4; cf. now also Schamp (2000). Scholten (1996), 
56-72, has pointed out that there are no clear indications in the text as for its date of com- 
Position and has suggested that it was written between $46 and 560, more likely, how- 
€ver, towards the end of this period. 

"* Nicephorus Callistus, Eccl. Hist. 18,47: PG 147,424CD, claims that Sergius, while 
he was patriarch of Constantinople (this misinformation undoubtedly reflects the fact that 
Sergius was residing in the imperial city), encouraged Philoponus to give an account of 
his “heresy”. Subsequently, Philoponus composed a yoy Setvotatov, namely the Ar- 
biter, n which he showed forth all his philosophical acumen in order to prove “his loath- 
Some doctrine”. It seems obvious to me pace Martin (1962), 520, that this refers to 
Philoponus’ miaphysitism, not to his tritheism, though Sergius is known to have espoused 
the latter heresy as well. Note that Nicephorus sees in Philoponus primarily the clever 
advocate of miaphysitism (cf. 424B). However, the temporal link he draws between the 
Patriarchate of Sergius and the composition of the Arbiter is evidently mistaken. 
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Treatise on what is in the difference that is in a natural predicate’, pro- 
duced by a certain lover of work, for the profit of those who chance to read 
it (fol. 39). 


The ascription “by a certain lover of work” is an obvious and rather 
awkward allusion to the sobriquet DtAonovos, which recurs twice in the 
treatise in the form “with love of work”!!®, I do not think that this can be 
taken as an indication for its authenticity, since nowhere in his undoubt- 
edly genuine Christological treatises does Philoponus indulge in such a 
play on his name. Moreover, the phrase “with love of work” can be used 
on its own without such a connotation!!”, 

As for the subscription, Vat. Syr. 144 reads: 


The treatise on the difference which is acknowledged to be preserved after 
the union of John the Grammarian of Alexandria ends (fol. 75“). 


The words “of John the Grammarian of Alexandria” are not only 
framed but also clearly deleted by hand. 

The subscription in Add. 12,171 does not mention Philoponus at all. It 
reads: 


The treatise on the difference which is preserved after the ineffable union 
(fol. 56"). 


Interestingly, the ninth-century codex Brit. Libr. Add. 14,670, which 
has the beginning of the Treatise on Difference, testifies to the same title 
as Vat. Syr. 144, yet with the significant difference that there is no attri- 
bution to Philoponus (fol. 2°). 

In sum, while the Treatise on Difference is transmitted to us among 
the genuine works of Philoponus, it is not attributed to him in Add. 
12,171, nor in the manuscript Brit. Libr. Add. 14,670. The ascription in 
Vat. Syr. 144 was corrected (perhaps by an early reader of the codex), a 
fact which is not recorded by Sanda. This external evidence suggests 
that the Treatise on Difference is not Philoponean. That it is included 
among Philoponus’ Christological works indicates that it originated 
from an intellectual environment close to the Alexandrian miaphysite. 

In addition to that, there is internal evidence against the treatise’s au- 
thenticity. This argument is pursued by the editor Sanda on the grounds 


4S Add. 12,171 does not have the plural here, as Sanda (1930). 95,, notes, but the sin- 
gular. 

N6 elms hoawic in 2: 97.8 and 37: 121.23, which can be retranslated as pto- 
nv, as Sanda (1930), [142] and [170], proposes. 

"7 Cf. in the eighth or ninth century Elias, Epistula Apologetica ad Leonem 3: CSCO 
469 [470], 11.20 [8.13-4}. See also my remarks on gt.Gnovoc/pt.orovia in chapter one, 
above p. 3. 
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of two observations'!*, First, the author explicitly rejects a plurality of 
substances in the Trinity (Treatise on Difference 1: 95.11-4). This is pre- 
cisely the form of tritheism known to us from the extant fragments of 
Philoponus’ writings on the Trinity!!®. Secondly, the author defends the 
Christological formula “in two natures” (13: 104.8-25). Sanda also ob- 
serves that the treatise is less coherent than those works which are genu- 
inely Philoponean and that there are obvious lacunae in the text (for in- 
stance, at the beginning of section 15: 105.13-4). The text, Sanda notes, 
could have been conflated out of authentic parts that were originally dis- 
parate. This could have been done by someone who was more verbose 
than Philoponus himself and added material of his own. Given that there 
is a certain similarity in method and content between this treatise and 
those which are genuinely Philoponean, Sanda considers it possible that 
some disciple of the master, who did not follow his teaching in every 
respect, after his death compiled the volume, arguing in a milder spirit 
against some of his more radical miaphysite co-religionists. 

Though I agree with Sanda on the lack of coherence and the obscurity 
of the treatise, I do not find his two major arguments against its authen- 
ticity convincing’?°. As for the first point, Chadwick, who accepts the 
authenticity of the treatise, has remarked that its subject is Christology, 
not Trinitarian theology'?!. We do not know exactly when Philoponus 
espoused the tritheist heresy, a fact of which we hear for the first time in 
567 when Bishop John of Cellia and the miaphysite clergy of Alexandria 
condemned Philoponus and his On the Trinity'?, which would indicate 
that this work was published in the second half of the year 567!”. As we 
know from the extant fragments of Philoponus’ polemical work Against 
Andrew', there was a time when he appeared as an outspoken opponent 
cf tritheism. From this point of view the Treatise on Difference could 
have been written some time before 567, when Philoponus still adhered 


8 Sanda (1930), [7). 
“ See Van Roey (1980). 

Van Roey. who agrees with Sanda that the Treatise on Difference was not written 
by Philoponus and would fit very well in the controversy over Stephen of Alexandria, has 
also pointed out that Sanda’s arguments are deficient; Van Roey (1979), 238,, followed 
by Hainthaler, in Grillmeier (1990b), 1139. 

S Chadwick (1987), 50. 
tps Chabot (1962 [1965]), 160-1 [111-2]. 
_ See Martin (1962), 522-5. Honigmann (1951), 183, holds that this anathema- 
Hea of Philoponus’ writings might have happened before the actual publication of the 
"* Edited by Van Roey (1979), 239-41. 
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‘Another proposal by Sanda appears to be more convincing. In a note 
added to his translation!” he points out that a context for the Treatise on 
Difference would be provided by the controversy caused by Stephen 
Niobes in Alexandria during the reigns of the local miaphysite Patriarch 
Damian (578-607) and his Antiochene confrére Peter of Callinicus (580/ 
1-591). According to a report in Timothy of Constantinople!”’, the soph- 
ist Stephen Niobes led a sect called “Niobites” that had broken away 
from the miaphysites, the tritheists and the agnoetes (!) on a Christo- 
logical issue. While the mainstream miaphysites rejected a duality of na- 
tures, yet recognised a difference (S1apopé) between the divinity and 
the humanity of Christ after the union, Stephen taught that it was not 
possible to speak of such a difference after the union. Sanda identifies 
this Stephen Niobes with a sophist in Alexandria called Stephen about 
whom we are told in a fragment from the Ecclesiastical History of 
Dionysius of Tell-Mahre which happens to be preserved in Vat. Syr. 144 
(fol. 89°") — the only complete manuscript of Philoponus’ Christological 
works!?°, Dionysius records that the sophist Stephen held that it was 
“not licit to say that a difference of natural signification (am ralsaz 
hans hous rasa) of the [sc. natures] from which Christ is was 
preserved after the consideration of the union”'*°. To introduce such a 


IV,218-21 [11,93-7] Chabot. There he vehemently attacks the Tome of Leo, in particular 
the phrases (in the Greek translation which I suppose Philoponus would have known) év 
bow ta ovvappotepa pet GAANAOV Eotiv (ACO IL 24-5), el Kai Ta parrota 
yap Ev 7 SeondtHT “Inood XpiotH tod Geod Kai tod avOpdnov ~v gorw 
mp6oomov (ibid., 16.4-5), and ba tabtnV toivev tod xpoowroD TV Evoor TV EV 
Exatépg gicer voeiobar dpeidovcay (ibid., 16.8-9). Philoponus censures Leo espe- 
cially for the use of nvo articles (ip0pa), which in his view indicate a separation of the 
natures; Tmémata IV,220 [I1,95-6] Chabot. 

7 Sanda (1930), [181]. 

* De lis Qui ad Ecclesiam Accedunt: PG 86,65A; also 44A, 56B. Cf. the virtually 
\dentical report in Nicetas Choniates, Thesaurus Orthodoxiae IX: PG 140,53B. 

™ Edited by Chabot with a Latin translation: CSCO 84 [88], 219-24 [151-4]. R. Abra- 
iin (1940), 138-42, provides a reproduction of the manuscript and a German transla- 
ion. 

"CSCO 84 [88], 219.7-10 [151.5-7]. The phrase hors ronan Tho oo ap- 
Pears to mean that Christ is contemplated as the end-product of the union of the two na- 
tures; cf. Bettiolo (1979), 18*;, and Uthemann (1985), 382-4. The translations post 
SupPulationem unitans, postquam unitas exstare putatur (Payne-Smith I (1879), 1395), 

‘nach der Feststellung der Einheit” (Abramowski (1940), 138), and “na de beschouwing 
van de vereniging” (Van Roey (1961), 183) capture this point. Cf. Elias, Ep. Apol. 3: 
CSCO 469 [470], 11.11-2 [86-7]: post considerationem unionis. quando terminum 
Christum considerat, and ibid. 11: 100.22-102.3 [72.28-73.30]. The underlying Greek 
Stems to be peti tiv tig Evdcews Evvotay, as in Severus of Antioch, in Eustathius, 
Ep. de Duabus Naturis 493-4: CCG 19, 429. Cf. also C. Imp. Gr. 1,18: CSCO 93 [94]. 
305.14-5 [214.25-6]; 9: 182.30-183.1 [128.2-3] et alibi. 
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difference would imply a division (réxdas) and number (rts1>), i.e. 
plurality, of natures'?!. The controversy caused by Stephen was in full 
swing when Peter of Callinicus came to Alexandria to consult Damian 
about the problems he encountered in Antioch, where a good part of the 
miaphysite community did not recognise him as the legitimate Patriarch. 
This visit must have happened in the early years of Peter’s reign, that is 
to say, in 581 or 582. He brought with him two learned and eloquent 
men, Probus and the archimandrite John Barbur. These two illustrious 
figures then became a followers of Stephen — since their ambitions to 
become bishops were frustrated, Dionysius insinuates. They later went 
to Antioch, where they converted to Chalcedonian orthodoxy. Eventu- 
ally, Probus was appointed Metropolitan-Bishop of Chalcedon. 

W. Wolska-Conus has objected to this theory that the two Stephens 
are not identical'*?. Her main point is that, while there is a strong affinity 
between their teaching, Stephen of Alexandria expresses himself in a 
more philosophical manner than his somewhat simple and straightfor- 
ward contemporary Stephen Niobes. Though this observation is certainly 
correct as far as our scarce sources are concerned, the brief reports about 
the doctrine of Stephen — or the two Stephens — do not seem to allow for 
such a judgment, since the information given by Timothy of Constanti- 
nople is very simplified and it is not evident whether it renders justice to 
Niobes’ thought. None the less it is the merit of this objection to have 
shown that an identification of the two cannot simply be taken for 
granted. After all, this problem is not relevant to the question of the 
Philoponean authorship of the Treatise on Difference. It is clear that dur- 
ing the early years of the patriarchate of Peter of Callinicus in Antioch a 
doctrinal controversy was provoked in Alexandria by the teaching of the 
sophist Stephen (whether or not he was identical with Niobes) that a dif- 
ference of natural signification between the divinity and the humanity of 
Christ after the union implies a division and plurality of natures. There is 
no exact congruency between the terminology used by Dionysius of 
Tell-Mahre and that used by the author of the Treatise on Difference, 
who speaks of “the substantial difference of the natures (ralsax 
miian mamar’)” which, according to his opponents, leads to a plural- 
ity (réasas) and division (réxdaa) of natures (1: 96.6-8). In spite of 
that, the author’s disagreement with those who say that it is not licit after 


5 CSCO 84 [88], 219.14-6 [151.10-3]. 

"32 Wolska-Conus (1989), 64-6, pace Sanda (1930), [181], Bettiolo (1979), 19*35. and 
Declerck (1983), 217-20. Doubts about this identification have already been expressed by 
Uthemann (1985), 387-8 and 399. 
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the union to say “in the one and the other”, as expressed in the carefully 
worded passage quoted above, might indeed refer to Stephen’s conten- 
tion that the union of divinity and humanity does not allow for a differ- 
ence of natural signification. 

As Wolska-Conus has argued, Stephen of Alexandria was moving in 
the philosophical milieu of the city that was associated with Philoponus 
and, as his student, may even have known him personally'**. If this is 
correct, it is conceivable that later another member of Philoponus’ “cir- 
cle” could have taken up the task against Stephen of defending the 
mainstream miaphysite teaching that a difference of signification does 
not imply a division and plurality of natures. This could account for the 
fact that the Treatise on Difference was included in the two extant 
codices of Philoponus’ Christological works. Do we have any further in- 
dications regarding its author? A. Van Roey once suggested Probus, who 
composed a Liber de Differentia, as we are told in the seventh tome pre- 
sented by the miaphysite monks at their disputation with Probus that was 
held at Antioch in 595/6'*. Dionysius of Tell-Mahre informs us that, 
when Probus and John Barbur first heard of Stephen, Probus wrote a 
refutation of his teaching'*’. In addition to the fragment from the Eccle- 
siastical History of Dionysius of Tell-Mahre, Vat. Syr. 144 also contains 
two texts on the distinction of properties in Christ after the union (88° 
and 90°) by an otherwise unknown Rabban Daniel and by Rabban Elias 
of Harran (the eighth- or ninth-century author of the Epistula Apolo- 
getica, addressed to Leo, the Syncellus of Harran?). These short texts 
are obviously concerned with the controversy caused by the sophist 
Stephen!**, Moreover, Philoponus and Probus are associated with each 
other in the citations which Elias of Harran has transmitted to us of the 
Teter to Christophorus written by George, Chalcedonian Bishop of 
Martyropolis. In this letter, written in Syriac probably around the begin- 
ning of the eighth century'*”, George responded to attacks on Chalce- 


He Wolska-Conus (1989), 66 and 85-6. 

__. See Van Roey (1961), 187, and (1978), 351-2. The same convert Probus is most 
likely the author of a short sixth-century collection of syllogistic arguments in support of 
ee Christology of Chalcedon which has come down to us under the title MpoBov 6p0o- 
ta @n6 ‘ToxoPirdv- Exaxoprpata npds ‘luxePirac, This collection was edited by 

mann (1981b), 110, and, with a French translation, by Declerck (1983), 229-31. 
te CSCO 84 [88], 220.3-6 [151.19-23]. 

7 See Van Roey (1961), 189-90. 

Ep, 4 oof Van Roey (1944), (1972), 125-32, and the preface to his translation of Elias, 

P. Apol.: CSCO 470, v-1x, where he refutes the view of Assemani and Baumstark who 
Rie that George lived in the age of Philoponus and Probus and thus dated the letter in 

last decades of the sixth century. 
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donian Christology which he had encountered not only in the Arbiter to 
which he refers explicitly'** (and which he must have read in the Syriac 
translation), but also in works of Probus. Philoponus and Probus are 
mentioned in one breath as having prepared “questions” against the 
Chalcedonians (to which George then replied)!**. Though this does not 
tell us much about the relations between the two miaphysite polemicists 
in Alexandria, it seems evident that their works emerged from the same 
intellectual milieu, and it would be possible to see in Probus the author 
of the ps.-Philoponean Treatise on Difference. Later, however, Van Roey 
felt obliged to retract the hypothesis of Probus’ authorship on the 
grounds that the fragment from his Liber de Differentia which is cited in 
the manuscript Brit. Libr. Add. 12,155, fol. 141%*— 142", cannot be 
identified in the treatise allegedly written by Philoponus'“°. 

To conclude, there is a good case to deny the Philoponean authorship 
of the Treatise on Difference, especially given the textual evidence of 
the manuscripts Vat. Syr. 144, Brit. Libr. Add. 12,171, and Brit. Libr. 
Add. 14,670. The treatise would indeed fit very well in the controversy 
that broke out after his death in Alexandria owing to the teaching of the 
sophist Stephen. This would point to a date in 581 or 582. 


3.6 Chronology 


July 551 Justinian’s Edict on the Right Faith 
shortly after the Edict Letter to Justinian 

(winter 551/27) 

after the Letter Arbiter 

shortly after the Arbiter Epitome of the Arbiter 

Sth May — 2"! June 553 Second Council of Constantinople 


shortly after the Council Two Apologies on behalf of the Arbiter 
Four Tmémata against Chalcedon 


"88 Elias, Ep. Apol. 11: CSCO 469 [470], 97.29-98.5 [70.23-8] = against Arbiter I,9- 
10; 3: 9.5-23 [6.19-7.2] = against Arbiter V,19; 4: 13.4-10 [9.8-12] = against Arbiter 
X,36-39; 6: 32.16-8 [23.7-9] = against Arbiter X,41. 

9 Elias, Ep. Apol. 3: CSCO 469 [470], 9.1-3 [6.16-8]: Scripsit itaque in epistula ad 
Christophorum in qua fecit pseudo-solutionem quaestionum quae a grammatico Iohanne 
Philopono et Probo praeparatae sunt adversus vos. 

4 Van Roey (1978), 352,. Wolska-Conus (1989), 66), thinks that Stephanus himself 
“A un certain moment de son évolution religieuse” might have written the treatise, since 
he was associated with Philoponus and the treatise “concerne aussi en quelque sorte 
Philoponos”. There is, however, no solid basis for such an attribution. 
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before 557/8 Treatise on Whole and Parts to Sergius 

581/2? Treatise on Difference, Number and Divi- 
sion, written by some follower of Philo- 
ponus against the teaching of the sophist 
Stephen 


4 The Christological Argument in Philoponus’ Arbiter 


In this chapter I shall present an analysis of the Arbiter, Philoponus’ 
major Christological work in which he presents his exposition of 
miaphysitism. My analysis will follow the argument of the treatise, 
which, as I see it, is divided into five parts: 


1. a prologue in which Philoponus determines the purpose and scope of 
his treatise and proposes to clarify the common ground on which the 
parties involved in the controversy stand; 

2. a series of chapters (I to VI) in which Philoponus gives a defence of 
miaphysitism, that is, he attempts to show that the doctrine of the one 
(composite) nature of Christ is the only consistent explication of the 
oneness of Christ which is demanded by the Incamation of the 
Logos; 

3. one lengthy and important chapter (VII) and two short ones (VIII and 
IX) in which Philoponus attacks the Christology of Chalcedon as ter- 
minologically confused and unintelligible; 

4. the larger part of chapter X where Philoponus deals with a series of 
objections that might be raised against miaphysite Christology; 

5. the last section of chapter X and the conclusion'! where a formula of 
compromise is offered to the supporters of Chalcedon. 


Philoponus’ complex argument will be elucidated mainly from two 
roups of sources: on the one hand, Christological writings of the fifth 
and sixth centuries both of the miaphysite-Alexandrian tradition to 
which Philoponus is indebted (especially Cyril of Alexandria and Se- 
Verus of Antioch), but also of Antiochene theologians like Theodore of 


7 "" AUX,47: 47.12, after the phrase “Likewise also of fire and of all composites”, the 
ae Vat. Syr. 144, has a caesura in rubrics (not in Add. 12,171). Apparently, the tenth 
ler ends here, with the rest of the treatise being a conclusion. This is in accordance 


with the rubric found in the Epitome X,22: 61.5: “From that which is after the tenth [sc. 
chapter|”. 
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Mopsuestia and Theodoret of Cyrus whose positions are contested; on 
the other hand, the late ancient commentaries on Aristotle, notably 
Philoponus’ own, but also those of his contemporaries, insofar as they 
can shed light on problems discussed. Note that this is not meant to be 
an exhaustive commentary on the text of the Arbiter, but rather an at- 
tempt to follow its argument. Philoponus’ train of thought is subtle, and 
at times obscure. This state of affairs is complicated by the fact that our 
primary source is a closely literal translation into Syriac of the original 
Greek text. This makes it even more difficult to understand the precise 
meaning of the author’s argument'**, The reader will find that I have 
not always succeeded in elucidating Philoponus’ thought. None the 
less [ hope that this chapter will serve as a guide to further study of the 
Arbiter, 


4.1 Stating the Common Ground — The Posture of the Arbiter 


In the Christological controversy following the Council of Chalcedon, 
an intellectual climate heated by fervent polemics on either side, 
Philoponus adopts the posture of an impartial arbiter: 


‘Truth is self-sufficient for its own advocacy with those who ardently regard 
ty _ it with the eye of the soul (prol. 1: 3.6-7'%), 


He sees his task in removing those impediments which obscure reason 
and pervert right judgment, especially lack of proper training in logic 
and lack of skill in reasoning. Proper schooling is required in any disci- 
pline, but above all in theology'*. When Philoponus examines the posi- 
tions of the participants in the controversy, he is convinced that most of 
them hold very similar opinions and disagree with one another merely 
on points of terminology. On the one hand, his own partisans confess 


'2 Cf. the observations of Ebied, Van Roey and Wickham on the difficulties they en- 
countered during the course of their edition and English translation of Peter of Callinicus, 
C. Damianum: CCG 29, XxXxvi-xXxxVIl. 

143 References to Sanda’s edition of the Arbiter will be given in the text. Where the 
original Greek is extant, it will be noted separately. The English translations from 
Philoponus’ Christological treatises are my own. 

'4 The technical character of theology in the post-Chalcedonian age is also accentu- 
ated by Leontius of Byzantium, Contra Nestorianos et Eutychianos 6: PG 86,1296AB. I 
have used the critical edition of Leontius’ works by Daley (1978). Since this edition. 
which was announced for the CCG, has not been published yet, references will be given 
to the text available in Migne’s PG. 
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that there is one composite nature of Christ, that is, of the Logos with 
humanity; on the other hand, the Chalcedonians define that after the un- 
jon there are two natures and not one. That there is indeed a fundamental 
consensus between both parties is shown by their common refusal of ex- 
tremist positions, such as an Eutychian confusion of natures and a 
Nestorian division of hypostases. Two different poles of interest can be 
distinguished: the Chalcedonians, being afraid of confusion, say that 
there are two natures in Christ, and their opponents, fearing that the un- 
jon may be dissolved, reject the term “duality”, while they assert that 
the properties of each nature are preserved. To reconcile the dissent be- 
tween these two parties is a “a feature of the piety of lovers of truth” 
(prol. 2: 4.25). 

Philoponus, apparently a prominent figure in the anti-Chalcedonian 
community of Alexandria, has been asked by his co-religionists to in- 
quire into the possibility and coherence of miaphysite doctrine. He in- 
tends to take up this task first by explaining and defending his own posi- 
tion, and secondly by scrutinising the Chalcedonian one. In order to 
render his defence more familiar to his readers, he will initially consider 
what has been commonly held on the Incarnation of the Logos and then 
develop his arguments from these generally accepted opinions. For this 
purpose he recites a Christological creed: 

‘Thus it is believed in accordance with the Holy Scriptures that the eternal 
Son, the only-begotten Word of the Father, he who is true God from true 
God, he who is consubstantial with his begetter, in the last age became 
truly incarnate from the holy God-bearer Mary, and became perfect man, 
without suffering from any change or alteration in substance, but uniting 
with himself hypostatically a human body ensouled with a rational and in- 
telligent soul (prol. 3: 5.8-12). 


To Philoponus, the relation of soul and body in man serves as the 


fundamental analogy for the relation of divinity and humanity in 
Christ: 


And as is the case with man, who is an assembly from two natures (that is, 
a rational soul and a body which is made up of elements that have been 
mingled" out of which the rational living being man has been effected), 
thus also with Christ (ibid.: 5.12-5). 


\ ‘The widely accepted philosophical theory of the four elements (earth. water, air, 
fire), which also constitute the microcosm of the human body, had become a common- 
Place in Jewish and Christian thought as early as Philo; cf. Possekel (1999), 83-95, and 
the overview of Lumpe (1959). 
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The one Christ is made up from (ék) two natures!°, divinity and hu- 
manity. This does not mean that the divinity and the humanity of Christ 
have been united just as God may be said to have been united with a 
human being, or again a human being with another human being. In 
these cases their natures remain separate, while there is no single reality 
effected by them. The tertium comparationis between man and Christ is 
that the relation of our body to the rational soul, governing it and mov- 
ing its inner impulses, is of the same kind as the relation of the whole 
humanity of Christ, soul and body, to the divinity. In the God-man all 
rational movements of the soul are subjected to the divine operations of 
the Logos in the manner of an instrument. Thus, since the body serves as 
the proper instrument to the soul, the divinity may be said to use the 
whole humanity as an instrument. Consequently, there is one operation 
of the whole, 

which is principally moved by the divinity of Christ Our Lord but proceeds 
insuumentally through the rational soul united to him, and is completed in 
the movement of the divine body (prol. 3: 5.24-6.1). 


A certain ambiguity lies in the idea that the soul uses the body as an 
artisan uses an instrument. In the Platonic tradition, it is understood as a 
model which emphasises the distinctness and separability of soul and 
body. This is developed in the Alcibiades Maior and is discussed by 
Plotinus, who does not decide whether the relationship between soul and 
body is better conceived of as that of form and matter or as that of user 
and tool. Philoponus recurs to this notion in his commentary on Aristo- 
tle’s De Anima and in his exegesis of the hexaemeron, De Opificio 
Mundi’, In Christology, the model is applied to the relation of the di- 
vinity with the humanity, predominantly in order to affirm the unity of 
operation in Christ, as in Philoponus. This application had been devel- 
oped by Apollinarius and was resumed by Cyril and Severus'“*. How- 


"46 Cf. Cyril of Alexandria, Ep. 1 ad Succensum 7: 76 Wickham; Severus of Antioch, 
Hom. XXIII: PO 37,116 and 122; Hom. XLII: PO 36,48; Ep. XXV: PO 12,229-30. 

'47 (2)Plato, Alcibiades Maior 129c-e; Plotinus, Enn. 1.1.3 and IV.7.1. Philoponus, Jn 
De Anima: 140.11-7; De Opificio Mundi 1,9: 22.18-20; 1,10: 25.25-26.1; 1,16: 36.10-1 
Reichardt. These issues will be discussed more extensively in chapter seven. 

148 Apollinarius, C. Diodorum, fr. 117: 235-6. Cyril, C. Nestorium 1,8: ACO 1.1.6,46; 
De Incarnatione Unigeniti 692c17-20: SC 97,232. Severus, C. Imp. Gr. 111,33: CSCO 
101 [102], 185 [134-5]; Ep. 1 ad Sergium: CSCO 119 [120], 82-3 [60-1]; Hom. CIX: PO 
25,758-9. On Severus, cf. Grillmeier (1989), 176-9. Athanasius, De Incarnatione 44: 244 
Thomson, emphasises that the Logos uses the human body as an instrument for 
soteriological reasons. Maximus Confessor, Op. 20: PG 91,229C-232C, has a few short 
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er, it could also be adopted in the Platonic, that is to say, “divisive” 
pa tion. Significantly, Cyril rejected the idea that the Son uses the 


interpreta 5; : in his Epi 
humanity as an artisan uses an instrument in his Epistula ad Monachos, 


since it suggested an external relation between the Son and his human- 
ity. ‘Apparently, this point had been raised before by Nestorius’. 
Thomas Aquinas apprehended the difference between the two modes of 
employing the comparison, when he introduced a distinction between 
instrumentum unitum and instrumentum separatum'®, 

Let me, then, return to Philoponus’ exposition. The difference be- 
tween man and Christ is that there are proper operations of the human 
body to which the soul does not give the impulse and which it cannot 
direct according to its will, whereas in Christ the omnipotent divinity 
moves both soul and body completely'®!. There is not even one natural 
movement in Christ, either of his soul or of his body, which is not gov- 
erned by the divinity, whose will is mediated to the body by the soul. As 
in man operations of the composite cannot be predicated of the body 
separately (like speaking, smelling, seeing, hearing), but are initiated by 
the soul and accomplished in the body, so in Christ the operations can- 
not be divided, but are predicated of the whole composite, since rational 
soul and body are under the control of the divinity (prol. 4: 6)'2. 

Passions are predicated of the whole human composite because of the 
union of soul and body. The term “passion” (G00¢) requires some 


quotations from Anastasius I of Antioch, Contra Iohannis Philoponi Diaetetem, in which 
the question of Christ’s pia évépyeta is discussed. Notably, the Chalcedonian Anastasius 
agrees with Philoponus on this point. This polemical treatise was most likely written not 
long after 553, at a time when Anastasius was the apocrisiary of the Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria. Cf, WeiB (1965), 101-3. 

' Cyril, Ep. ad Monachos Aegypti 19-20: ACO L.1.1,19. 

~* Cf. Backes (1931), 214-6 and 270-87. 

'S! For a similar conception in Apollinarius see, e.g., Fides Secundum Partem 30: 
178.13-7 Lietzmann. 
.? Likewise Cyril, Responstones ad Tiberium 9: 162.17-24 Wickham. In Cyril, the 

natural movement” (£@UtoV Kivnpia) can be neutral, when it is the movement of the 

Soul. It is a mark of the sinful state of humanity, however, that the “movement of the 
flesh” is in spiritual combat with the higher part in man: Kataotpatevetat pév yap Tod 
Vob Bhémovtos cic 2yxpatetay bi Tov tod Oeod PSPov Td KivnE Ths oUpKds, Resp. 
ad Tib. 12: 170.3-4 Wickham. That all movements of Christ's humanity are subjected to 
the Logos is thus an indication of his sinlessness. Augustine considers the autonomous 
movement of the genitalia in sexual arousal indicative of original sin. It is a loss of con- 
trol of the “will” over the body which marks a loss of the highest form of integration of 
the personality. This is typical of the fallen, and thus fragmented, state of our personali- 
ties, whereas, in the original state, Adam’s sexual desire remained under the control of the 
800d will ~ and one may infer that this is also the case with Christ, the second Adam. 


This often-maligned side of Augustine’s thought is treated in a very balanced way by Rist 
(1994), 321-7. 
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clarification. In most general terms, it is understood as an alteration 
which results from the operation of an external agency. Thus it is, in an 
ontological sense, a property of the world of “becoming” and is coex~ 
tensive with (creaturely) mutability and corruptibility. Such is the differ- 
ence between God, who is &a61\c¢, and human beings, who are passible. 
In this sense, “passion” cannot be attributed to God. “Passion” can also 
be understood in an emotive sense: first, as passions of the soul, that is, 
irrational movements which arise from the apprehension of something 
good or evil and are directed to this object, thus being either positive (for 
instance, joy) or negative, and therefore sinful (for instance, envy); sec- 
ondly, as passions of the body (bodily sensations). The extreme form of 
such bodily passions is physical death!*?. When Christ takes human 
sufferings which are natural to soul and body upon himself, as a sign of 
his true Incarnation, he is not constrained by necessity, but does so in 
absolute freedom. Thus the ontological impassibility and transcendence 
of God is in no way impaired'™, Christ’s human passions can rightly be 
predicated of him as a whole, especially since they do not arise apart 
from the will of the Logos. In the case of human beings we say, for ex- 
ample, of Peter or Paul that they are sick (passions properly belonging to 
the body), or that they are weary or anxious (passions properly belong- 
ing to the soul). According to this Christological communicatio idioma- 
tum, then, it is appropriate to call Christ as a whole “God”, even if this 
entails that God is said to be weary, to suffer, even to be crucified and to 
die. But this does not mean that suffering is attributed to the (immutable 
and impassible) divinity. For neither can the passions that are proper to 
the human body. such as being sick or weary, be predicated of the soul 
in the proper sense. Philoponus clearly thinks that the appropriate direc- 
tion of this communicatio idiomatum is from the superior part of the 


1S. For such a notion of “passion” see Nemesius of Emesa, De Natura Hominis 16: 
74.5-75.6 Morani; Gregory of Nyssa, Or. Cat.: 45.22-49.16 Muhlenberg; Cyril of Alex- 
andria, Ep. ad Mon. Aegypti 23-4: ACO I.1.1,21-2; cf. Meunier (1997), 243-4. The dis- 
tinction between “worthy” and “unworthy” affections is presented lucidly by Maximus 
Confessor, Op. 20: PG 91,237BC; cf. Heinzer (1980), 129. 

'St Severus, Ep. I: PO 12,184-5, quoting from Cyril of Alexandria, says that Christ 
suffers not “in accordance with compulsory ordinances of nature”, but by a voluntary 
permission of the Logos. This quotation from Cyril could not be identified by the editor 
of the letters, Brooks. Cf. also Severus, C. Additiones Juliani 26: CSCO 295 [296}, 81 
[68]. Similarly Leontius of Byzantium, who holds that the humanity of Christ did not suf- 
fer by necessity of nature, but for the sake of the divine economy at the Logos’ permis- 
sion (.6y@ oikovopiac, 705 Adyou égiévtog tO nadeiv), C. Aphthartodocetas: PG 
86,1329C and 1321B. 
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composite to the whole, as when we say of a man that he is prudent or 
jntelligent, and of Christ that he works miracles or that he reigns over all 
things. while we know that these are operations, respectively, of the soul 
and of the divinity. Scripture, however, may name human beings also 
from the inferior part, i.e. “flesh”, and so Christ may be called “man”. 
{t is conceded by Philoponus that such a way of speaking seems offen- 
sive to some. In any case, the principle to be borne in mind with such 
predications is: 

Now, however, just as, on hearing ‘God’, I understand together with it truly 


his humanity also, so too with the appellation ‘man’ I understand that the 
divine nature is meant together with it (prol. 5: 8.3-5)'®. 


Until now, Philoponus claims, he has only professed “what is 
commonly agreed by those who think in a devout manner about the 
mystery of Christ” (prol. 6: 8.6-7). The purpose of the subsequent 
rational enquiry will be to arbitrate whether it is right to speak of one 
nature of Christ after the union or whether one has to confess two 
natures, or that Christ appears in two natures. Philoponus is emphatic 
that the “divine flesh of the Logos” has in no way existed prior to the 
union with the Logos, who exists from eternity, but that it has assumed 
existence in the very union. Later in the Arbiter, Philoponus will resort 
to this point (VII,27 and 29). After the Logos and the flesh have been 
united, they are distinguished only conceptually (€v Oempig). So the 
thesis which Philoponus is about to defend is clear-cut: it is evident to 
reason and congruent with the belief shared by the Christians of old that 
there is one nature of Christ after the union, not simple, but composite 
(ibid.: 8). 


4.2 Defending Miaphysite Christology 


Philoponus has presented the basic elements of his Christology in the 
Prologue to the Arbiter. In chapters I to VI he develops an argument 
which serves to demonstrate that from a correct understanding of the 


'®S By contrast. Theodoret of Cyrus argues that Christ, after his birth, should not be 
called “God the Logos” only, or “man” only, that is, stripped of his divinity. “Christ” 
indicates each nature, both that which assumed and that which was assumed: od yap 
ayes peta tov toKoV f Ocdv Adyov pOvov adtov mpooayopeten, 7) &vOpwnov 
YEYpVOpEVo OLdtHTOc, GAAG Xpiotov. 6 Exatépav dow Thy te LaPodoav Kai 
Thy AngBeicay Sydoi, De Incarnatione Domini 24: PG 75,1461B. 
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union between divinity and humanity in Christ the doctrine of the one 
composite nature of Christ follows necessarily. Thus miaphysitism will 
be shown to be the only coherent exposition of what is implied in the 
Incarnation of the Logos. 


4.2.1 Christ is one 


The predominant emphasis in Philoponus’ Christology is laid on 
the unity of the God-man. If one admits that the divine nature and 
the human nature of Christ have been united not merely by accident, 
i.e. in honour, power, operation or likewise, but gua natures themselves, 
the end-product of this union has to be conceived of as a single entity 
(tt &v). “To be united” (fv@o0a1) is nothing else than “to become 
one” (év yeyovévat). Hence, that the Logos became incarnate means 
that he was united to the flesh so that one living entity issued out of 
the pair (1,7: 8-9, also PG 140,56A). The end-product of this union of 
natures is one not as the homonyms “astral dog” (the dog-star or hound 
of Orion) and “terrestrial dog”, or “a real man” and “a pictured 
man” are said to be one. As Philoponus explains in his commentary 
on Aristotle’s Categories, homonymous expressions have a name in 
common, but differ in reality'®°. The example of “a real man” and “a 
pictured man” belongs to a subclass of homonymous predication, the 
iy’ -EvOc predication'®”. Any kind of homonymy falls short of the fact 
that what has resulted from the union of divinity and humanity is not a 
mere name, but a reality (oOdK Gpa yiAov Svopa todtO éotiv, GAAG 
mpaypa, PG 140,56B)'* which is united by substance, not by any 
accompanying accidents. Philoponus attributes the latter position to 
Nestorius and his followers. If what results from the union is a substance 
viz. nature (both terms are used synonymously), it is right to assert one 
nature of Christ after the union, albeit not simple, but composite (1,8: 
10). 

Those who reject the formula of a “single nature” might maintain that 
the oneness of Christ is safeguarded by speaking of a “single Christ”, 
who is the result of the union of the two natures. Surely, Philoponus 
points out, the name “Christ” refers to the divine Logos who has be- 
come incarnate, whereas prophets and kings could be called “Christ”, 


156 Philoponus, In Cat.: 14.26. 
'57 Tid: 17.12-3: dnd yap tod GANPIvod évOpGov 6 yeypappévos Svopacrat. 
'S* Similarly Severus of Antioch, Hom. CXI: PO 25,794. 
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; e. “anointed”, in an homonymous sense. This name “Christ” is not in- 
dicative of what accompanies a substance, but of substance viz. nature 
itself, since the divinity and the humanity were united qua natures. 
Could it be argued, then, that the name “Christ” is indicative of two na- 
tures!9?2 “Christ” could be said to signify each of the two natures in it- 
self, either homonymously, as “dog of the sea” and “dog of the dry 
Jand” are both called “dog”!®, or univocally, as Peter and Paul are 
called “man”. In the case of the mere homonymy there are two dogs that 
are one in name, but not in nature, and in the case of the univocal predi- 
cation there are two numerically different members of the same species. 
Hence in both cases there would be two numerically different Christs 
under the same name. But Christ is truly one, i.e. in name and reality, 
and thus the name “Christ” is not indicative of each of the two natures 
in itself (1,9: 10-1). 
Secondly, “Christ” could be said to be indicative of both natures to- 
gether (tv gboEOV Gp@otépwv). However, this is not possible either: 
For if there is no single entity which is the end-product of the union of the 
two natures, the single name ‘man’ cannot be predicated of soul and body, 
nor can the name (mpoonyopiav) ‘Christ’ be predicated of the two — the 
divinity and the humanity of Christ — since no single entity has resulted 
from them (1,10: 11.15-8 = PG 140,56C-D). 


Alternatively, “house” cannot be said of stones and wood, before the 
figure and form of a house have been effected by composition. Thus, 
since the name “Christ” can neither be predicated of each of the two 
natures in itself (other than homonymously or univocally) nor of the two 
natures togehter, it is indicative of one substance viz. nature which is 
composite and not simple, as “man” is indicative of a composite nature 
1 of soul and body (I,10: L1-2)!6. 


19 This position is ascribed to the “partisans of Nestorius” in Philoponus, Four 
Tmémata: 1V.219 [U1,94-5] Chabot. It is found, e.g., in Theodoret of Cyrus, De Incar- 
natione Domini 24: PG 75,1461B, which is quoted above in fn. 155 on p. 47. 

'® The Syriac expressions here are résa.3 reals (phoca — gtk) and réeaaa reals 
(canis domesticus), 11.3-4. Cf. the Syriac version of Dionysius Thrax, Grammatica: 
56.20-1 Merx. Merx (1889), 145, comments: “Imitatur graecum exemplum pig Oakéo- 
G10¢ et pig ynyevig”. These are the examples used for homonymy by Philoponus, /7 
Cat.: 14,32-3. However, the examples of kbwv Gotpbos, Kiwv Zepsuiog, and KGwv 
Oodart10g are also found m the commentators, ¢.g., Dexippus, In Cat.: 19.25-30, 
Ammonius, In Porph. Isag.: 84.8-11, Philoponus, In De Gen. et Corr. 130.28-31, 
Simplicius, In Cat.: 26.24-5. Thus it is most likely that here the Syriac is a literal transla 
Non of the Greek. 

**! George of Martyropolis takes issue with the argument of Arbiter 1,9-10 in the first 
fragment of his (Syriac) refutation of Philoponus, which is transmitted by Elias, Ep. Apol. 
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Some contend that the name “Christ” is not indicative of substance 
itself, but of something in relation to substance, as in the O.T. prophets 
or priests have been called “anointed”. Philoponus admits that names 
like “king”, “philosopher”, “grammarian”’, “lord” and “servant” indi- 
cate a certain activity, learning or possession, but they are used more of- 
ten otherwise. If we say, for example, “the grammarian walks” or “is 
sick” or “sleeps”, we do not mean his profession by calling him “gram- 
marian”, but his nature or substance. So Mt. 16:16 reads: “You are the 
Christ, the Son of the living God”. Whereas previously the signification 
“anointed” was not indicative of substance, here it is indicative of the 
one nature of Christ that is effected out of divinity and humanity'® 
(11: 12). 


4.2.2 Christ is identical with his single nature 


To those who contend for a “dyad of natures” (vag tHv gboEwv), 
Philoponus poses the question whether Christ is other than his own na- 
tures. Thereby nature is understood as the particular nature that is distin- 
guished from universal nature (see below pp. 60ff. on Arbiter ViI,21-3). 
Nothing which exists is other than its (particular) nature. “Man”, for in- 
stance, cannot be something other than “rational, mortal living being”, 
which he is per definitionem. If Christ existed as other than his own na- 
tures or substances, given that “the existence'™ of an individual is ac- 
cording to his nature (or substance)” (11,12: 13.11-2), he would be other 


11: CSCO 469 [470], 97.29-98.5 (70.23-8]: Ergo neque duarum naturarum simpliciter 
est significativum nomen ‘Christus’, sive simul (sumptarum) sive uniuscuiusque seorsim; 
sed (nomen ‘Christus’ significativum est) termini et totius quod ex coniunctione earum 
duarum perfectum est et completum. Hoc autem est hypostasis characteristica et per- 
sona. 

1@ This point is made in a fragment of Nestorius in Exc. Eph. VI: ACO 1.1.2.47.7-14, 
also quoted by Justinian, Contra Monophysitas 35: 13.17-23 Schwartz. 

'63 ‘The difference between the meaning of “anointed” in the O.T. and in Mt. 16:16 
and the Christological relevance of this passage is also emphasised by Cyril, Quod Unus 
Sit Christus 726c19-728c21: SC 97,340-8, and Severus, Hom. CXXIV: PO 29,216-8. 

16 Sanda (1930), [47] translates to ti iv eivat, where the Greek text in Nicetas (PG 
140,57A) has to eivat. The Syriac ;makure acu sc is most easily retranslated into 
Greek with td eivat, since there is no equivalent here to the ti. Dr S.P. Brock was sO 
kind as to look at a photograph he had of the unpublished manuscript Vat. Syr. 158 which 
contains a Syriac translation of Porphyry’s Isagoge from the beginning of the seventh 
century. In fol. 7° tO ti iv civat is translated ;makur Wom ima sm eam. The 
presence of ris to represent ti suggests that Sanda’s translation is wrong and that 
Philoponus does not use the Aristotelian technical term here. Cf. also the compilation of 
scholia on Porphyry's Isagoge, the so-called Anonymus Vaticanus, edited by Baumstark 
(1900), Xa [245], where ea réers translates ti iva. 
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than himself. Philoponus derides this as absurd. Hence Christ is not 
other than his natures. Since the supporters of a diphysite Christology 
say that the name “Christ” is indicative of the two natures, it is the same 
to say “Christ” or “his natures”. Now if Christ is identical with his na- 
tures and if there are two natures of Christ and not one, consequently 
there will also be two Christs. But since Christ is truly one by name and 
py reality and since there is no way of asserting two Christs with respect 


to the Incarnation, Christ is identical with his one (particular) nature or 
substance (ibid.: 13). 

Philoponus illustrates this argument with the example of the sun. 
Since the sun itself is one, its nature is necessarily one and not two. In it 
many differences of natural predicates (or faculties: Theioves PvoiKOV 
Svvapeov Stagopai, PG 140,57B)'* can be seen, such as brightness, 
heat, three-dimensional extension, spherical form and circular motion. 
They cannot be said to be many natures, for nothing of such kind by it- 
self makes the nature of the sun! 

But what is a joint product (obykprza) of all that has been mentioned, be- 
ing one and not more, this is the sun’s nature (or substance), which is not to 


be seen in anything else and makes the one sun and its one nature (11,13: 
14.1-4 — PG 140,57C). 


Consequently, of the God-man, though different properties of the di- 
vinity and the humanity are recognised in him, there are not two natures. 
For Christ is none of these on its own, neither his divinity nor his hu- 
manity, but rather a compounding out of both, and hence he is one and 
has a single composite nature (ibid.: 14). 


4.2.3 “Christ” is indicative of one nature viz. substance 


If the name “Christ” is not indicative of the divinity alone or of the 
humanity alone, but of him who has been effected out of both, it is in- 
dicative either of substance or of accidents which inhere in the substance 
of something", The latter would mean nothing else than a (mere) mu- 


'S Cf. Aristotle, Protrepticus, fr. 6: 35 Ross (= lamblichus, Protr. 7): el S'totiv &x 
TRetdvov dvviqicov cyinepLKds [6 EVOpuRoc]: i.e. man is not just constituted by dis- 
oe Teason and intellect. 

Cf. the discussion in Leontius of Byzantium, Solutio Argumentorum Severi 5: PG 

iegaee ‘The miaphysite interlocutor claims that all unique entities (névto té pova- 

, Such as sun and moon, have a single nature. In response, Leontius rejects idea 

oft rhea) Hovadixt) and insists that names such as “sun” and “moon” are not indicative 

toy omMMon nature, but of the hypostases which are marked off by defining properties. 

dye, CE Philoponus, In Cat.: 20.11-2, on accidents: ékeivov év étépw td eivar 
LOvtwv, Léyw SH &v th ovsia. 
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tual relationship of natures (| tHv pboe@v pds GAAHADS OXEOIG, 
140,60B). In fact, if the name “Christ” is not indicative of that which 
relates to the substance of something, the two natures will be united only 
to the degree of a simple relationship, while both of them will persist on 
their own after the union. In Stoic terminology this case would be called 
parathesis or juxtaposition. Thus “chorus” is indicative of a unity consti- 
tuted by a mutual relationship, every singer being particular and indi- 
vidual in his hypostasis. The number of individuals will remain the same 
as it has been prior to their relational union'®. This is similar in the case 
of the stones and pieces of wood of which a house is built, in that each 
of the individual entities has its own particular and hypostatical being. 
There is no union with respect to the natures themselves. In Christ, how- 
ever, a union of natures qua natures has been effected, in the same way 
as the rational soul is united with the body. Hence the name “Christ” is 
indicative of substance or nature (JII,14: 14-5). 

Philoponus argues that every name is predicated of a plurality of enti- 
ties either univocally or homonymously. In the first case, it is indicative 
of one and the same class with respect to all the members of this class of 
which it is predicated. So “horse” is predicated univocally of the indi- 
vidual horses “Chestnut” and “Dapple”'®, and (the genus) “living be- 
ing” is predicated of (the species) “man” and “horse”. The nature of 
horse is one, but in many individuals, and the nature of living being is 
one, but in many species. In the second case, of “sea horse” and “land 
horse”, for example, “horse” is predicated homonymously and not 
univocally, for they differ in substance. If the word “horse” is used to 
indicate a land horse, it is indicative of one, and only one, nature. This is 
similar with names that are predicated univocally. For the name “man” 
is, strictly speaking, not indicative of the individuals that are under a 
species, but of the species itself, in the same way as “living being” is 
indicative of the genus and not of the species under the genus. But with 
the general name often those which fall under the same designation are 
indicated. So if we say “Paul is a man”, “man” is also indicative of 
Paul’s being one individual nature. Otherwise we could not say that 
there are many or few men in a city. The individual man who is under- 


‘6S Nemesius of Emesa employs the example of singers in a chorus as an illustration 
of (Stoic) juxtaposition in his De Natura Hominis 3: 38.22-3 Moran. 

169 EavOoc, a horse of Achilles (Fras 16,149; 17,400-20), and Badiog (or Badias), 4 
horse of Peleus and Achilles, generated by Podarge and Zephyrus (Iias 16,149; 19,401) 
Ammonuus, the teacher of Philoponus, uses EavO0g and Ba.iag as exemplary names for 
horses, In Porph Isagogen. 17.19-21, 32.1, 60.20. 
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stood by the species “man” is one and not many. Thus Philoponus con- 
cludes that “any name predicated of any single subject is indicative of 
only one nature” (III,15: 16.10-1). He summarises the argument of this 
chapter that the name “Christ”, whether predicated homonymously or 
univocally, is necessarily indicative of only one nature that is effected 


out of the union of divinity and humanity. 


4.2.4 Christ admits of no duality 


The fourth chapter of the Arbiter begins with the following syllogism: 
If a dyad is indicative of a first distinction [/ege d:axpicewc] of a monad, 
in as much as it is a [certain] division — hence tt has its name — and division 
is opposed to unity, it is therefore impossible that the same should be in the 
same respect simultaneously united and divided; therefore no dyad qua 
dyad may in this respect be said to be united, but rather to be divided 
(IV,16: 16.23-17.2 — partly in PG 140,57D). 


The Greek fragment in Nicetas presents us with a textual problem, for 
it reads in all four manuscripts: ei f Svac tis Ex povddsocg mpams 
diacképes goti SNA@TIKI. The noun didoKeyic means “inspec- 
tion” or “close examination”, and is employed in this sense by Philopo- 
nus in his commentary on Aristotle’s Meteorologica and in his De 
Opificio Mundi”. This reading is unintelligible to me and does not 
seem to make sense here. In fact, the Syriac translation r¢s\aa1 sug- 
gests that the underlying Greek was perhaps diaipécems or diaxpi- 
oe. These are both familiar terms in the philosophy of Proclus, where 
they denote the principle of distinction or division'”', such as in Ele- 
ments of Theology 64: 


Every original monad (4pzt«1) Lovitc) gives rise to two series, one c t- 
ing of substances complete in themselves (adtoteA@v brootticewv), and 


one of irradiations which have their substantiality in something other than 
themselves!72, 


‘6 He comments on those substances which are complete in themselves 
rat 


by their discrimination into a manifold they fall short of their original 
Monad (514 tiv cic nAAOoG SaKpiow Hattopévar tig apyuciic 
GdtaV Lovadoc)!73. 


‘i "° See Philoponus, In Meteor : 40.6; De Opificio Mundt VI,1: 229.20, 230.6 and 23- 
Reichardt. 
mm F 
tm Cf Beierwaltes (1980), 40-4, and (1979), 63-4. 
ty, Proclus, El. Theol. 64: 60.20-2 Dodds. 
Ibid. 60.31-2. 
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Proclus’ idea of substances proceeding from the original monad by a 
division into a manifold, with 5:6xproig as the principle of distinction 
which introduces numerical plurality’, provides us with a hermeneu- 
tical context for the passage in question. Otherness (EtepOTNS) is the 
cause of distinction (S1GKpioic) of beings and brings forth a dyad 
(8vdc)'%. Ataxpioig also indicates the procession (pdod0c) of the 
many from the original unity!” and so belongs to the second moment in 
Proclus’ triadic philosophy. This triadic scheme goes back to Iambli- 
chus, who characterises ovag as tavtétyntog Kai éEvhoews aitia, 
dvdc as Tpoddov Kai daKpicews yopnyos, and tpiac as Tig ém- 
OTPOMIS TOV TpoEABdvtwv Gpynyoc!””. We find diGKpiorc as the 
principle of distinction also in the famous sixth-century Christian author 
who used the pseudonym of Dionysius Areopagita’’’. Notably, the no- 
tion of a dyad as a first distinction of a monad recurs elsewhere in the 
Arbiter and in the Epitome of the Arbiter’. Therefore I propose to 
emend the manuscript reading to diaxpicewc!®. 

When Philoponus speaks of a dyad as being divided, the additum 
xa06 go dvdc is significant. Two individuals, for instance, Paul and 


4 Proclus, Theol. Plat. 1V,29: IV,88.22-3 Saffrey-Westerink: Srov 5é f SiaKproic, 
éxei kai 6 dprOpds, and El. Theol. 176: 155 Dodds. 

7 Proclus, In Plat. Parm. 7: 1184.28-9 Cousin: Kata tiv étepétyta thy 
Bexprnxjy tov dvtwv; Theol. Plat. W026: W1,89.8: Svabuciyy biaxpiow; JV.27: 
IV,79.25-80.6: éveaiOa BE H Etepdtys Biaxpiver pév to Sv Kai td Ev; cf. I1,26: 
TH,89-92; IV,27: IV,78-80; 1V,30: IV,89-91. 

"6 Proclus, El. Theol. 35: 38.12 Dodds: Gpa yap draxpicet tpdodoc. 
us, in Proclus, In Plat. Tim. 11,215.7-10 Diehl. 

178 See Lilla (1982), 542-4 and 549-54. 

"79 Arbiter IV,17: 18,15-6, X,39: 37.23-4; Epitome 4: 51.10; 13: 56.11. 

180 The objection could be raised against my emendation of the Greek text in Nicetas 
that I follow the lectio facilior. Indeed, the Syriac translator might have been as baffled 
about the meaning of S\acKéwews here as I and thus might have adopted a different read- 
ing. If one decides to keep 5tacké yews, the phrase could be translated: “If the term for 
two [i.e. the dyad] is indicative of the first conceptual construct [sc. that comes] after or 
from the term for one [i.e. the monad]”. This was suggested to me by Fr J.A. Munitiz. 
Still, the meaning of this phrase is beyond my comprehension. As for my preference of 
draxpiceus over Siaipécews, the latter can be understood as a lectio facilior, since it is 
the more generic term of the two. This was indicated to me by Professor W. Beier- 
waltes in a letter. In fact, the more generic term is used in X,36: 33.5 — PG 140,60C, f B& 
Svus StxGg tg oboa Statpéseus goti SyAwtiK?}. In the passage in question here, the 
Syriac translator would seem to differentiate between re¢sLas for Saxptaig (the more 
specific “distinction”). and rhaxgla for dtaipecic (the more generic “division”). 
Elsewhere, however, he can employ both terms for Staipsotc, see VII21: 21.2 
(revaxala) = 51.38 Kotter, and X.36: 33.5 (rex\as) = PG 140,60C. Yet this need not 
surprise us since the translator is largely, but not wholly, consistent in his rendering of 
Greek terminology. 
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peter, are divided qua individuals; “in the common intelligible content 
of nature” (IV,16: 17.4-5)!*!, however, insofar as they are both a ra- 
tional morta) living being, i.e. with respect to species, they are said to be 
ted. Here Philoponus draws an important distinction: 
6 yap Kowvds Kai xa86hov tijc tod avOpdrov pboEews dOyos, el Kai 
abrtds Ka0” Eavtdv cic gottv, GAA’ obv év nOdAoIc bnoKEIpévorg 
ywvOHeEvos moana yivetar, SA6KANpos Ev Exdot@ Kai obK dnd péEpovs 
bnapyov (ibid.: 17.8-10 — 50.5-7 Kotter). 
For the common and universal intelligible content of human nature, albeit 
it is in itself one, but when realised in many subjects, becomes many, exist- 
ing in each completely and partially. 


uni 


Philoponus’ use of the term “the logos of so-and-so” here is indebted 
to Aristotle who employs it in the locutions Adyo¢ tod ti Hv etvar and 
ROyOG Tig obciac'*. There it means “the logos that says what it is to 
be so-and-so” **, which is elucidated by Aristotle’s explanation of syno- 
nyms: 


For if one is to give an account (A6yov) of each [sc. man and ox] — what 
being an animal is for each of them (ti got adtdv Exatépw td Com 
eivat) — one will give the same account'™, 


The term ovoia in the technical expression AGyos tis Oboias indi- 
cates “being” in general, and is thus not restricted to the first Aristote- 
lian category'*>. This is at least Philoponus’ reading in his Categories 
Commentary, where he explains that Aristotle employs obdcia in a 
twofold way, first as antithesis to “accident” and so denoting that 
which subsists on its own (ad@vmd0tatov), and secondly denoting 


_ '! The underlying Greek is most likely 6 Kowoc A6yos Tig Pew, Among Chris- 
tian theologians. the formula 6 tig goes AOyos is found, for instance, in Cyril of Al- 
exandria, Thesaurus XI: PG 75,152D. 

' Aristotle, Metaphysics A.29: 102429, Z.1: 1028°35 et al., Categories 1: 1*1, 1°10- 
2. In an ancient Syriac translation of the Categories, edited by Georr (1948), 253, this 
phrase is translated as eisoar’s chlor. 

'® Kirwan (1993), 179, uses the translation “formula”, which is also endorsed by 
Frede—Patzig (1988), I, 20. This has a decidedly linguistic connotation, which seems in 
Some contexts of ancient philosophical and theological debate to be misleading. I opt for 
a translation such as “intelligible content”, which would correspond to Aquinas’ under- 
standing of ratio, cf. Wippel (1993), 94-5. Zachhuber (2000), 71-73, sheds light on the 
conceptual framework of Cappadocian Trinitarian theology against the background of this 
Philosophical discussion. 

fe Aristotle. Car. 1: 1410-2. 

~__,CE Aristotle, Categories 5: 2°14-7. There was some reticence to employing A605 
Mic odciag for individuals. Porphyry, Isagoge: 9.14-6, argues that it comprises only spe- 
Gific differentiae, not individual properties; cf. Zachhuber (2000), 72. 
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simply that which exists (xa@° 6 nécav anh@c braptiv ovciav 
Kadi), thus comprehending “substance” and “accident” as technical 
categories. It is the second meaning which applies to the phrase A6yoc 
tic odoiac!*. 

Philoponus seems to have this sense in mind, when he adduces a 
list of examples: the intelligible content of a ship in a ship-builder is 
multiplied when it inheres in many subjects; the one doctrine in a 
teacher, when realised in his students, is multiplied in them and becomes 
inherent in each of them!*’; a pattern on a seal is one, but it is as a whole 
in many impressions, and therefore is said to be many'**. While they 
are numerically divided qua individuals, with respect to their common 
species the many men are one, just as the many ships are one and 
the doctrines are one, and the many impressions of the seal are one in 
the identity of the pattern. So what is many and divided under one aspect 
is one and united under another aspect (ibid.: 17 — 51.5-52.21 Kotter). 
This conception of generic and specific unity is essentially derived 
from Aristotle’s Categories'®, and is expressed by Porphyry as fol- 
lows: 

ti Hév yup Tod etSovg petovoig ot noAAOI GvOpwror Eic, toi 5é Kati 
pépog 6 sic Kai KoIvds mAciovg diaipetiKoV pév yup dei to KAO” 
Exaotov, ovAAnntiKdv 5é Kai Evornoidy 16 Koivdv. 

The many men are one by participation in the species, but the common 
man, the species, is made several by its individuals. For the individual is 
always divisive, but what is common combines and unites!”. 


Porphyry’s “moderately realist” understanding of form and universal 
in fact accords with the position of Alexander of Aphrodisias. This 
agreement could be seen, once the common view of Alexander as a 


18 Philoponus, In Cat.: 20.9-14. In the same sense .Gyo¢ tod elvan is used by 
it i Nest. et Eut. 1: PG 86,1280AB. Grillmeier (1989), 200-1, does 
not recognise this ically Aristotelian-Porphyrian background to Leontius. 

reminiscent of Plotinus, Enn. IV.9.5, where he discusses how soul 
s that of a body of knowledge (ént- 


cin), which is as a whole in each of its parts. 

188 For the imagery of the seal and its impressions see Philo of Alexandria, De 
Ebrietate XXXII1.133: LCL 247.388, De Migratione Abrahami XVIII.103: LCL 
261,190-2. With the help of a “seal-ring simile” Ammonius explains the threefold mode 


of being of universals in his In Porphyrii Isagogen: 41.13-42.26. This is echoed in 
Stephen of Alexandria (found in the Syriac Dialogues of Severus bar Sakk@) and in the 
scholia Anonymus Vaticanus, see Baumstark (1900), \ [206-7] and \.\ [230-1]. 

"89 See the seminal paper on individuals in Aristotle by Frede (1978), 18-9. 

19 Porphyry, Isagoge: 6.21-3, ET: Spade (1994), 6. 
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“nominalist” was revised!?!. The following passage from one of his 

Quaestiones illustrates this similarity: 
For mortal rational animal, if it is taken along with material circumstances 
and the differences that accompany its concrete reality (6bn@ota01G), which 
are different for different [sc. men], makes up Socrates and Callias and par- 
ticular men. But if it is understood apart from them (ya@pis tobtwv), it be- 
comes common (Kotvov), not because it is not in each of the particular 
men (for with them are found the features peculiar to each particular), but 
because it is the same in all. Definitions are of what is common in such a 
sense and in this way because they are the same for many particulars. 
Therefore, definitions of these sorts of items are also not of any incorporeal 
nature separated from the particulars. For the definition of man, two-footed 
pedestrian animal, is common since it is in all the particular men and is 
complete in each (SAGKANpov Ev ExGor@); it is common in virtue of be- 
ing the same in many, not by each [sc. man] sharing a part of it (Kowvdv tT 
év mheioow eivar td adt6, GAN’ od TH pépovgs adrod petéxew Exa- 
otov). For each man is a two-footed pedestrian animal!”, 


It seems clear that Philoponus’ point in the Arbiter is the same as Por- 
phyry’s and Alexander’s. While the AGyog tig obciag (pboEws) or 
eidoc of a thing is one, it is instantiated in the particulars. Thereby, it is 
complete in each individual and not in part. Philoponus will elaborate on 
the unity of individuals in the species in the central chapter of the Arbi- 
ter (VII,21). 

This consideration provides Philoponus with the argument that if 
there are two natures of Christ, and if each dyad, insofar as it is a dyad, 
is divided, then the two natures of Christ, insofar as they are natures, are 
divided as well. And they “would be even more divided than divided in- 
dividuals which belong to the same species, such as Paul and Peter” 
(IV,17: 18.4-6), since these are numerically divided, but share a com- 
mon species, i.e. the AGyos tig PUCEWs of man, and a common genus. 
The divine nature and the human nature of Christ, however, unless they 
have come into the unity of a composite nature, would be divided in all 
Tespects, since they are not united with respect to either genus or species. 
For the divine nature exceeds everything which comes into existence 
through it, though appellations like “nature” or “substance” are applied 
to it. But if the two natures of Christ have been united qua natures indi- 


Visibly, it is necessary that the end-product should be one nature (ibid.: 
18). 


' See esp. Tweedale (1984), now also Chiaradonna (1998), 587-9. Cf. the discussion 
of Lloyd (1981), 49-61. 

1 ‘Alexander of Aphrodisias, Quaestiones 1,3: 7.32-8.12; ET: Tweedale (1984), 297. 
See also the commented translation by Sharples (1992). 
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Another argument why a dyad of natures cannot be predicated of 
Christ is brought up by Philoponus. Division is fuller than duality, ang 
where the fulness cannot be predicated of something, consequently a 
part cannot be predicated of it either. For instance, if “colour” cannot be 
predicated of something, “white” cannot be predicated of it either, ang 
what is not a living being, is not a man either. Hence if a division of na- 
tures cannot be predicated of Christ, all the more a dyad of natures can- 
not be said of him either (IV,18: 18). Of one and the same subject many 
faculties are said, as of fire heat, brightness and such, none the less they 
are all united in that they inhere in it. Similarly the many parts of our 
body effect one whole, when they are united. Unless the two natures of 
Christ have become one by virtue of their union (like the many parts of 
the body) and are in one and the same subject which is distinct from 
them (as the predicates in the corporeal substance of fire perfect it) there 
will be no union at all, and the divinity and humanity will always be 
separate (ibid.: 18-9)!%. 


4.2.5 One definition — one nature 


That Christ is one in name and reality (6vopati te Kai mpaypatt) 
requires that, if one wants to define him or give the intelligible content 
(A6yoc) of what he is, one must give a single definition (6ptopdc). Here 
Philoponus recurs to a notion common among the Neoplatonic commen- 
tators on Aristotle, that a thing can be indicated by both its name and 
intelligible content'*. As the “intelligible content” or “formula of be- 
ing” is something like a definition’, the question lies at hand why Aris- 
totle in Categories | did not just speak of dptopoc. The answer given 
by the commentators is that neither the supreme genera nor individuals 
can be defined in a proper sense, that is, by genus and constitutive differ- 
entia. The expression “formula of being” is more comprehensive, since 

‘9 The short and obscure fifth chapter of the Arbiter (V,19: 19) contains syllogistic 
arguments to show that the composite Christ necessarily has a single composite nature 
and that the doctrine of two natures is absurd. George of Martyropolis seems to reply to 
this chapter in one of the fragments transmitted by Elias, Ep. Apol. 3: CSCO 469 [470], 
9.5-23 [6.19-7.2]. He argues that one has to distinguish between three items which coin- 
cide temporally, the two elements which enter into composition, their compositio If, 
and the single end-product resulting from it. Cf. also Leontius of Byzantium, Solutio 4: 
PG 86,1925C-1928A, where he develops an argument against the doctrine of one com- 
posite nature on the basis of a distinction between the nature of the composite (f pbo1s 
tod ovvGétOU) and the nature of the composed elements (4 tov cvvteGepévev UGIG)- 

195 See Simplicius, In Cat.: 22.15-33. 

"5 Porphyry, In Cat.: 64.28-65.4. 
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«. includes both definition and circumscription (6xoypagn), the latter 
ita a rough outline of an item'®. Porphyry epitomises this interpreta- 
tonal Aristotle, when he says: 

For the definition (6poc)'” is a formula of being inasmuch as it indicates 


the substance, and the circumscription (broypagy), inasmuch as it signi- 
fies ‘the property which is around the substance (repi thy obdciav)!*, 


Given this background, it is odd that Philoponus would claim that 
Christ could be “defined” in the strict sense. However, he seems to use 
“definition” here in a loose sense, so that it is interchangeable with the 
more generic term “formula”. Thus, when he argues that there a “single 
formula” should be given for Christ, he says: 

For every definition of nature is indicative of the subject reality, and there- 
fore the definition of Christ, or the formula of what he is, is indicative of 
his nature. But every definition by being one — unless it is homonymous — 
is indicative of one nature. Thus also the definition of Christ, or the for- 
mula indicative of what he is, will be indicative of his single nature (VI,20: 
20.3-7 — PG 140.60A). 


If, however, according to the Chalcedonians, there are two natures of 
Christ, they will have two definitions which do not indicate the same. 
But of every thing that is one, there will also be one definition, hence 
Christ will not have two definitions, and in this case will not have two 
natures either. For each definition is indicative of one nature, either sim- 
ple or composite (V1,20: 19-20 — partly in PG 140,60AB). 

The use of such logical reasoning in Christology as in Arbiter I-VI 
might seem surprising, but is not uncommon in the sixth century, when 
the theological method that was employed in doctrinal controversy be- 
came highly technical and formalised, and thus merits the epithet “scho- 
iastic”°, Boethius, in many ways Philoponus’ orthodox Western coun- 
terpart, equally maintains that the very name “Christ” denotes a single 


"© Philoponus, In Cat.: 19.22-20.3, Simplicius, In Cat.: 29.16-24. Zachhuber (2000), 
> seues that the distinction between Spoc and droypag? is of Stoic origin. 

T take it that Porphyry means the same by Spoc as the Neoplatonic commentators 
when they speak of dpropdc (Philoponus, Arbiter, In Cat.; also Ammonius, In Porph. 
4sag.. In Cat.: Simplicius, In Cat). 

a Porphyry, in Simplicius, In Cat.: 30.13-4 (= fr. 5IF.27-9 Smith), ET: Zachhuber 
000), 72. Cf. Philoponus, In Cat. 32.3-4, of Yup Spiopoi, dc noAAAKIg etnopEV, 

TAPLotdow piv tiv tv npaypatov giow. 

Boo According to the classic study of Grabmann I (1909), 92-116 and 148-77 (on 

beni and the more recent survey of Daley (1984), with ample documentation. See 

W pp. 1S7ff. 


72, 
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entity (unum) by virtue of its singular number. He argues againg 
Nestorian Christology that 
if the substance of God is different from that of man, and the one name of 
Christ applies to both, and the combination of different substances is not 
believed to have formed one Person, the name of Christ is equivocal ang 
cannot be comprised in any definition (aequivocum nomen est Christi et 
nulla potest definitione concludiy". 


4.3 Examining the Formula of Chalcedon 


In chapters VII to IX the logical coherence of the Chalcedonian defi- 
nition of one hypostasis in two natures is examined. The seventh chapter 
contains the core of Philoponus’ conceptual scheme, the identification of 
particular nature and hypostasis, which makes him an opponent of the 
Council’s Christology. That this chapter is the central part of the Arbiter 
is acknowledged by the fact that it was included almost entirely in the 
seventh-century florilegium known as Doctrina Patrum, and is thus 
mostly preserved in the original Greek. 


4.3.1 Nature, hypostasis and prosopon 


Before entering the controversy over the Christology of Chalcedon, 
Philoponus regards it as appropriate to define the ecclesiastical termino- 
logy of nature, hypostasis and prosopon. The teaching of the Church 


holds that nature is the intelligible content of being common to participants 
in the same stance (tov KotvOv Tov elvat Aoyov tOVv Tig adtiic 
petexOvtwv odoiac), as every man is a rational and mortal living being, 
capable of reason and understanding; for in this respect no one single man 
is distinguished from another. Substance and nature amount to the same. 
Hypostasis, however, or prosopon, is indicative of the concrete individual 
existence of each nature (thv iStocbotatov tig Exaotov PbOEwS 
bnapEtv) and, so to speak, a circumscription compounded of certain prop- 


> Boethius, C. Eur. et Nest. [V.30-1: LCL 74.92. 

201 Ibid. 1V.54-9: LCL 74,94. Cf. Anastasius of Antioch, Contra Iohannis Philoponi 
Diaetetem: 204.14-205.18 Diekamp, where he argues against Philoponus’ all-pervading 
use of the anthropological model that there is not one nature of the individual man. The 
human constitution out of rational soul and body rather means that there is one hypostasis 
and two natures. Anastasius’ response is as technical as Philoponus’ argument: et mc 
Spog tv dnoKEévov gicedv got SndotiKds, Aéyetar BE Kab” Spiopdv COoV 
oyiKdv Ovntov 6 &OpoTos, od tavTdV 5é KATE TOV THC GHGEUS LoyoV TO AoytKOV 
1 Ovntd, odk ipa pds ely 6 EVOporos gicEMs KATE Tov TOD olKetov Spicpod 
Kavova, ibid.: 204.22-6. 
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. hv & idiotHtwov tivOv ovyKetpévnv), whereby the par- 
erties (oP ita lee ature differ, and. to say it in brief, those which the 
Laas tetics usually call individuals, in which the division into genera and 
Tee comes to an end. The doctors of the Church name them hypostases, 
sometimes also prosopa (VII,21: 20.20-21.3 — 51.31-9 Kotter). 


The term “individual (@topov)” is well chosen, since entities cannot 
be divided beyond this level. If one divided an individual human being, 
like Peter or Paul, into soul and body, the human being itself would 
be destroyed”. In ecclesiastical terminology (6 éxkAnoiaotiKds 16- 
os)” individuals are called hypostases, because in them genera and 
species assume existence (OmapEtc), and they do not subsist apart from 
them (yapis tobtov ody Hprotépeva, VII,21: 21 — 51.23-50 Kotter). 

Crucial to Philoponus’ understanding of these terms is his distinction 
between common and particular nature. The common nature, for in- 
stance, that of man, is such that gua common nature no individual man 
is distinguished from another. But when it is instantiated in an indi- 
vidual, it is proper to this individual exclusively. Here, Philoponus refers 
to a distinction between the common and the particular which he has 
developed in chapter IV of the Arbiter. Thus the “rational and mortal 
being in me (16 év ép0i C@ov AoKtyov Ovnt6v)” is not common to 
anyone else (VII,22: 22.17 — 52.55 Kotter). As Ammonius says in a 
strikingly similar passage of his commentary on Porphyry’s Isagoge, in 
the individual the common species is “circumscribed (nepryéypan- 
tat)”, or “fenced off (repimptotat)””*. Philoponus illustrates this by a 
few examples: when a man or an ox or a horse suffers, other individuals 
of the same species (t& 6.08157, tov GtOpev) do not suffer; when Paul 
dies, this does not entail that any other man dies; and when Peter is born 
and comes into existence, the men to be born after him do not yet exist. 
So nature is said in a twofold manner: 


in one way, when we look at the common intelligible content of each na- 
ture on its own, such as the nature of man or of horse which does not exist 
in any of the individuals; in another way, when we look at the same com- 
mon nature which exists in the individuals and assumes a particular exist- 
ence (uEpikorétny inapétv) in each of them, and does not fit with any- 


." Cf. Philoponus, De Aeternitate Mundi contra Proclum X18: 438.9-11 Rabe: 
Riv Sad té pév Gropa ddtaiperd éotwv, ff toradta Eotw 6 yup Lopxdtns el 
tatpedein, odkén gotv Loxpatns. See also Ammonius, In Porph. Isag.: 63.11-21. 
os Similarly, Boethius speaks of ecclesiasticus loguendi usus and ecclesiastica locu- 
flo, C. Eut. et Nest. 111.96 and IV.4: LCL 74,90 and 92. 


Ammonius, In Porph. Isag.: 63.19-21. 
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thing else except with this alone. For the rational and mortal living being in 
me is not common to any other man (VII,22: 21.23-22.1 - 52.60-6 
Kotter)”. 


In the same way, Philoponus adds, the “nature of living being which 
is in this horse is not in any other” (ibid.: 22.1-2 — 52.67 Kotter). 
These conceptions of nature and hypostasis are also applied to the 
doctrine of the Trinity: one nature of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
but three hypostases or prosopa, of whom each differs from the other 
ones by a certain property”: 
For what should the one nature of the divinity be if not the common intelli- 
gible content of the divine nature seen on its own and separated in the con- 
ception (ti étvoig) of the property of each hypostasis? (VII,23: 22.6-7 — 
52.72-3 Kotter) 


Philoponus is obviously concerned to be consistent in the terminology 
he uses both for oikonomia and for theologia®”, and in order to achieve 
this he introduces into the Trinity a “nature” that is conceived of as 
more particular and distinct from the one common nature of the God- 
head. His train of thought is as follows: the common intelligible content 
of the nature of each individual or hypostasis is proper to it and does not 
fit with any other member of the same species. This bears significant 
ramifications, if we consider that in Christ there is a union of two na- 
tures, the divine and the human. For the common nature of the divinity 
that is recognised in the Trinity has not become incarnate, otherwise we 
would predicate the Incarnation also of the Father and the Holy Spirit. 
Neither has the common intelligible content of human nature been 
united with God the Logos, otherwise the whole human race before and 
after the advent of the Logos would have been united to him. In fact, if 
we say “nature of the divinity” we mean that nature which has become 
individualised, as distinct (€€15.a08¢ioay) from the common nature of 
the divinity, in the hypostasis of the Logos. It is in this sense that we 
confess “one incarnate nature of God the Logos”?, distinguishing it 


5 For a similar distinction between odcia and brdctaois see Severus, Hom. CXXV: 
PO 29,234-6. Severus also remarks that nature is said in two ways, sometimes denoting 
obcia, sometimes indatuoic, C. Imp. Gr. 1,2: CSCO 111 [112], 69.25-70.6 [55.1-9]; 
Ep. VI: PO 12,196-8: Ep. LXV: PO 14,28-9. 

206 Similarly Severus, Hom. CXXV: PO 29,236-40; cf. also Hom. CXI: PO 25,790-1- 

207 This has become something like a commonplace by the sixth century, especially in 
Leontius of Byzantium; cf. Daley (1984), 171. 

268 ‘The only occurrence of this formula in the Arbiter: VII,23: 22.17-8 ~ 52.86-53.87 
Kotter. 
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from the Father and the Holy Spirit by the addition “God the Logos”. 

Thus the union of divinity and humanity in Christ is a union of particu- 

lar, not of common natures”. We conceive of the common intelligible 

content of the divine nature as being proper to God the Logos, and by 

nature of humanity”, which we affirm to be united to the Logos, we 

understand that particular being which alone the Logos has assumed: 
So that in this meaning of ‘nature’, ‘hypostasis’ and ‘nature’ are, as it were, 
the same, except that the term ‘hypostasis’ in addition also signifies those 
properties which, apart from the common nature, belong to each of the 
individuals, and by which they are separated from each other (VII, 23: 
22.21-4 — 53.92-5 Kotter). 


This section of chapter VII leads us to the core not only of Philo- 
ponus” Christology, but also of his Trinitarian theology. It is his under- 
standing of particular nature and his identification of it with hypostasis 
which make him an uncompromising enemy to the Chalcedonian defini- 
tion of faith. Certainly, the argument of the Arbiter is more subtle than 
what has come down to us of Philoponus’ Four Tmémata against Chal- 
cedon in the summary account found in the Chronicle of Michael the 
Syrian?!°, There Philoponus is said to have favoured an identification of 
nature and hypostasis. But this equation, which is usually thought to 
lie at the heart of Philoponus’ miaphysitism and his very peculiar 
“tritheist” theology of the Trinity2!!, is not quite so straightforward. 

It was a widely held principle in sixth-century Christological debates 
that there can be no nature or substance without a hypostasis or 
Prosopon: ovK Eotiv boic/oboia &npdownoc/avundotatoc??. We 
are even told that Severus of Antioch, in a lost treatise, argued for the 
equivalence of nature and hypostasis, with the aim of showing that the 
formula of Chalcedon inevitably leads to an affirmation of two hypos- 


2” ‘That the union is not a union of universals comprising many hypostases is also 
Stated emphatically by Severus, Ep. I: PO 12,186-96, and C. Imp. Gr. 11,21 and 11,28: 
sco N11 (112], 179-84 [139-44] and 218-25 {170-6}. 

an Ehiloponus, Tmémata: IV,225, 227, 228 [11,103 105, 107] Chabot. 

ay See Hermann (1930) and Hainthaler, in Grillmeier (1990b), 109-49. 

Authors who oppose Chalcedon: Severus, Or. 2 ad Nephalium: CSCO 119 [120], 
16 [13]; Hom. LVIII: PO 8,225, cf. John of Caesarea, Apol. Conc. Chale. Excerpta 
231 (ei CEG |, 51.82-4; Philoxenus of Mabbug, Lettre aux Moines de Senoun: CSCO 
F, (232), 11-2 [9-10]; already Timothy Aclurus, cf. Lebon (1908), 693; Philoponus, 
Bu” Tmémata: (227 {1.105} Chabot. Authors who defend Chalcedon: Leontius of 
ean, C. Nest. et Eut. 1: PG 86,1277D-1280A; Leontius of Jerusalem, C. Nesto- 
Din’ 13: PG 86,1560A-61D; Anastasius of Antioch. Adversus Eos Qui in Divinis 

‘cunt Tres Essentias: 98-9 Uthemann. 
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tases?!?, Philoponus’ argument is subtle, for it presupposes a theory of 
the ontological status of universals which some scholars regard as gener- 
ally accepted by the Neoplatonic commentators on Aristotle?!*. Accord- 
ing to this theory, in the order of being universal entities are prior to par- 
ticular entities, but they have no existence separate from their instantia- 
tions in concrete individuals. Thus Philoponus says in his commentary 
on Aristotle’s De Anima: 

Universals have their existence (6n60tao1¢) in the particulars, but when 

they are understood as universals or general terms, they are found in the 


mind, for their being general consists in their being thought of as general, 
and thoughts are mental, 


In the course of the seventh chapter of the Arbiter the relation of na- 
ture and hypostasis will again become a matter of discussion. I shall re- 
vert to this subject in the course of my analysis (see below pp. 69ff.). 

An indication that Philoponus does not straightforwardly identify na- 
ture and hypostasis may be found in his concession, which is not wholly 
free from embarrassment, that many of his partisans speak of a union of 
natures or of hypostases indiscriminately?"® in that they often use both 
terms to denote the individual nature. This use is also found in familiar 
discourse and among natural scientists. For it is customary to say that 
“man” is a species of “living being”, thus applying the term “man” to 
the common intelligible content of nature. We also say that “man” is 
different from “horse”, both terms obviously relating to universal na- 
tures. On the other hand, we say that Peter is a man, and Paul and John, 
and that a man is born and dies. The reason why we can do this, though 
it might look like an equivocation, is the common intelligible content of 
nature, which is the same for each individual (VII,24: 22-3 — 53.95-106 
Kotter). 

For the sake of accuracy Philoponus adds that “prosopon” and “hy- 
postasis” are often used as synonyms, as both Eipog and payaipa de- 


213 Cf. Lebon (1909), 247. 

214 See the seminal, though neglected, paper by Kremer (1961/2), on which Benakis 
(1982) is wholly dependent in hts treatment of the late ancient commentators. The works 
of Lloyd (1955/6), (1981) and (1990), are essential, but they are not easy reading. 

215 Philoponus, In De Anma: 307.33-308.1. ET: Lloyd (1990), 71; cf. Four 
Tmémata: IV ,226 [11,104] Chabot. 

216 Read: “EvOev tov hpetépwv noALods Gdiagdpus [not- Sagdpac]) ebpeiv Eott 
héyovtas gicewv fyouv bnoctaceMv Evoaw yeyovévat, VII,24: 53.95-6 Kotter. The 
Syriac buréaluszss ré\s (22.25), which ts also found in VII,25: 23.12 for GStagdpas 
(53.109 Kotter), makes this emendation seem defensible. 
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note the same thing, namely sword?!”. Likewise, when we speak of the 
Holy Trinity, “hypostasis” and “prosopon” are interchangeable. Often, 
however, a difference is made between the two terms. “Prosopon” is 
meant to denote a mutual relationship (oxéotg mpd¢ GAANAG)”!®; this 
meaning is not alien to customary usage: 


For we say that somebody has taken on my part (tO épdv &vetdngéevar 
mpoownov) and that someone states his case to someone (gig TPb0mnov 
todde thy Sixny eloayayetv), and we say that the governor represents the 
king (mpodomnov Exeiv tov Paothémc) (VII,25: 23.16-7 - 53.113-5 
Kotter). 


The examples which Philoponus adduces here are taken from the con- 
text of juridical or public actions*!?. The origin for this usage of “pro- 
sopon” is found in the theatre, namely wearing a mask and thus assum- 
ing the role of someone””?, From the age of the early Greek apologists 
onwards, such language could be used both for the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity and for Christology”. 

Not surprisingly, Philoponus is cautious about the use of rpdomnov 
in Christology. He claims that “those attentive to the doctrines of 
Nestorius” do not consent to speaking of one hypostasis or one nature of 
Christ, since they confess neither a union of natures nor a union of hy- 
postases. They prefer to assert that the simple man from Mary contained 
in himself complete divine illumination and by virtue of this was differ- 
ent from all other inspired men in whom the divine illumination had 
been only partially???. What Philoponus takes the Nestorians to mean by 


217 Cf. Philoponus, In Cat : 15.1-2: nohvdvopov pa éoti t6 toot {vc Spovone] 
dvtxcipevov, 16 tH mpeynatt pév tabtdv Siagépov BE tH dvopaTi, d¢ Kop Eigos 
6nGOn; also Porphyry, In Cat.: 69.1-6, Ammontus, In Cat.: 16.4-6, Simplicius, In Cat : 
38.25-6. 

218 In the Syriac, oyéct 1s translated as “friendship” or “affectionate relationship” 
(redvarass, 23.14) 

29 See Hirzel (1914) and Fuhrmann (1979). In his Four Tmémata: 1V.219 {11,95} 
Chabot, Philoponus alludes to the use of “prosopon™ in the public sphere. 

20 As in Lucian, Nigrinus 11: 35 MacLeod. 

2" Cf. Theophilus of Antioch, Ad Autolycum 11,22: PG 6.1088A; Clement of Alexan- 
dna, Protreptcus X.110,1: GCS 12,78; see also the sull valuable study of Schlossmann 
( 1906). On Augustine's use of persona-language in his Christology see Drobner (1986), 

7-102. 

2 Thus 1s the view of Diodore of Tarsus, according to Collectio Palatina, fr.6 = ACO 
15,178.33-179.9, and a fragment onigmally quoted by Cyn of Alexandna m his C 
Dtodorum, which is found in Severus, C Imp Gr Ill,15: CSCO 93 [94]. 254 [178] 
Theodoret of Cyrus, in his reply to the fifth anathema of Cyril, defends the ttle “God- 
bearing man” for Christ, oby ¢ pepuciy tive Oetav yap deLapevov, Gh)’ ds nécav 
NvOpévnv Exovta tod viod tiv Oe6tyTa. To corroborate his claim, he quotes Col 2:8- 
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the one npdcwxov of Christ is the relationship of God the Logos with 
the man from Mary, which they call one npdcMmov since the man has 
accomplished the whole divine oikovopia. (ibid.: 54.123 Kotter) in the 
person of the divinity of the Logos. They are coherent in saying that the 
ignominy done to the man refers to the God, as the honour and ignominy 
done by subjects to the legate refer to the emperor. The name “Christ” 
in its proper sense denotes this relationship, and they call Christ one, 
because the relationship is one, though there is a plurality of partici- 
pants”. To refute this doctrine, the task in the following section will be 
to show that prosopon is not, as the Nestorians propose, applied to the 
mere oxéotc¢ of the Logos of God with the man (whether or not this is a 
fair reading of Nestorius is not the point here). On the contrary, hyposta- 
sis and prosopon are used of Christ in the same way as we speak of one 
human hypostasis, for example, that of Peter or Paul (ibid.: 23-4 — 
53.106-54.135 Kotter). 


4.3.2 Union of natures — union of hypostases 


At the outset of the next section in chapter VII, Philoponus states two 
important Christological principles: First, he is emphatic that 


there was not even an ever so short moment when the humanity of Christ 
subsisted apart from its union with the Logos, but from the beginning of its 
being it assumed union with the Logos (VII,26: 24.10-2 — 54.137-9)?4, 


Secondly, we do not say that the human nature exists without hyposta- 
sis*5, if it indeed had a proper existence that was distinct from the com- 
mon nature of all other men by certain properties; for this is the very 
meaning of the term hypostasis. In other words, the humanity of Christ 
must be one of the individuals which are under a common nature. Hence 


9. ACO 1.1.6,126.16-22. In his commentary on the Pauline epistles he says on the passage 
in question: Od yap pepiKhy twa yaptv, pnoi, Mooj napanAnotas ééEato: Oo 
yap éouv <Kai> &vOponos, Kai 1 Spapevov todto ndcav Eyet Hvopévyy tod 
Hovoyevois tiv Vedtyta, PG 82,608D-609A; cf. his Commentary on Isaiah 1] :2-3: 
59.22-4 Mohle. For an assessment of these statements in the context of Theodoret’s 
Christology see Parvis (1975), 273-307. 

23 Theodore of Mopsuestia verges on such a position in his De Incarnatione VII: 
I1,295.29-296.9 Swete. 

24 Cf. Epitome 7: 53.18: not even “for a twinkling of the eye”. This important 
Christological principle is affirmed by Theodoret of Cyrus, Eranistes, Di 132-4 
Ettlinger; Severus of Antioch, Hom. XXIII: PO 37,116, and Ep. I: PO 12,190-1; John 
Damascene, Expositio fidei 53. 14-7 (UL 9): 11,128 Kotter. 

25 G2? odk dvendctatov eivai papEV THY Pda éxeivny, 54.139-40 Kotter. 
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there is not only a nature, but also a hypostasis of the divinity and of the 
humanity of Christ. This is none other than incarnate Logos himself 
(ibid.: 24 - 54.136-47 Kotter). 

Philoponus poses the question to the Chalcedonians, who contend for 
two natures but one hypostasis, whether they hold that an equal union of 
natures and hypostases has been accomplished, or whether they think 
that the hypostases have been united to a higher degree, since one hypos- 
tasis has resulted from two, whereas there are two natures after the un- 
jon. The second option is refuted by Philoponus first with the argument 
that “‘intension” and “remission” (such as in the intensity or brightness 
of a colour) cannot be attributed to a union of natures, since, on a princi- 
ple already stated by Aristotle, substance (or nature) does not admit of 
“more” or “less””6, This principle is endorsed not only by the Neopla- 
tonic commentators, but also by Christian theologians”’. Philoponus 
considers the hypothetical objection that those things are united “more” 
which are united not only by virtue of a union of individuals, but also 
with respect to genera or species, such as two individuals under one spe- 
cies, for instance, two drops of water or two pieces of wood. These 
could be said to be united “more” than those elements in a mixed body 
which differ in species, and also than soul and body which are of a dif- 
ferent genus. But it has to be noted, Philoponus emphasises, that we are 
concerned with elements that are united not with respect to another 
thing, but qua themselves, while they are divided qua species. Thi 
the case with the divinity and the humanity of Christ, and likewise with 
soul and body, which are united in a living being qua themselves, yet 
divided qua species and genus. Since the union of natures in Christ is 
effected not by some accompanying accidents, but by the natures or sub- 
stances themselves, they do not admit of “more” or “less”. Secondly, 
Philoponus points out, since it has been shown that the particular nature 
of individuals and the hypostasis with its accompanying properties are 
the same and that the union is a union of particular natures, it is not pos- 


26 Aristotle, Cat. 5: 3°35-6: Exdoty odcia tov0” Snep Eotiv od AéyETUL PGAAOV 
kai frtov; also Cat. 5: 2°26-8. Porphyry, Isagoge: 9.16-8: “Those that belong by them- 
Selves (ai pév Ka0” abtésc) do not admit of more and less, but those that belong by acci- 
dent (ai 8& Kate cupP_eBrKd<), even if they are inseparable. acquire an intension 
(énitaow) and remission (Gveov)”, ET: Spade (1994), 8. Perhaps éxitaots and &iveotc 
are the Greek terms underlying rehamacla ehosoid, 24.26 Sanda. 

77 See Porphyry, In Cat. 97.7-8; Philoponus, In Cat.: 75.13-30; (?)Basil, Adv. 
Eunomium IV: PG 29,680A; and Cyril of Alexandria, Thesaurus de Trinitate I: PG 
75,32D-33A. 
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sible to say that natures are united “less” and hypostases are united 
“more”. On the contrary, both are united to the same degree?”*. For this 
reason the definition of Chalcedon is incoherent. It follows that either 
one has to speak of one nature and hypostasis, or along with two natures 
one has to commit oneself to the doctrine of two hypostases (VII,27: 
24.19-25.4 — partly in 54.148-54 Kotter”). As we have already seen, 
this is a commonplace in anti-Chalcedonian polemics. 

The Chalcedonians would respond that by saying one hypostasis they 
preserve the union, and by saying two natures they preserve the 
unconfusedness*” of the elements united. Underlying this assertion, 
however, there is a misconception about the way in which the union af- 
fects the elements united. For neither the natures themselves nor the hy- 
postases have remained “without confusion”, Philoponus would cer- 
tainly not say that the two natures have been “confused” in the union to 
the effect that they could no longer be distinguished from each other. 
What has been preserved are the properties of the Logos through which 
he is distinct from the Father and the Holy Spirit. These divine proper- 
ties are not confused with the properties of the (particular) human nature 
through which it is distinct from other men. Since the particular nature 
and the hypostasis with its accompanying properties have been shown to 
be equivalent, and since the degree of union is the same with respect to 
both nature and hypostasis, there is no reason to state that there is one 
hypostasis but two natures in Christ. Why should one not invert the for- 
mula of Chalcedon and say that there is one nature because of the union, 
but two hypostases because of the unconfusedness? This assertion, 
though partly false, is at least more plausible than the formula of Chal- 
cedon, Philoponus claims. For one nature may generate a plurality of 
hypostases, as there is one nature and three hypostases of the Trinity, 
and one nature of man and an almost! unlimited multitude of hypos- 


228 This pomt ts also made by the miaphysite interlocutor im Leontus of Byzantium, 
Solutio 8: PG 86,1936D. 

229 Note that the section 24.24-26.16 Sanda 1s not extant in the Greek 

20 la\as re\ (26.6) most likely for to dobyyutov: at X,36. 33.6-7 ~ PG 
140,60C, rélalas r¢\ \= corresponds to dts 16 Gobyzvtov. On the problem of 
translating ancient terms (whether Greek or Syriac) for “mixture” into English, cf. 
Torrance (1988), 37. 

231 GyeSov 1s the crucial word here (VII.28: 55.160 — “as it were” im the Syriac, 
26.19). One of Philoponus’ famous arguments against Anstotelian cosmology runs as fol- 
lows: if time and the untverse had had no beginning, an unlimited number of men would 
have lived until now, and thus an actual mfimity, that 1s a more than finite quantity, would 
have been traversed ~ which ts impossible on the basis of Aristotle’s notion of infinity, /7 
Phys : 428.13-430.10. 
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tases. But two natures which preserve their numerical duality cannot 
generate one hypostasis, which is evident not only from induction 
(should there be one hypostasis, i.e. one individual, of stone and wood, 
or of horse and 0x?), but also from rational principles: 
For if in the hypostases — which is the same as to say in the individuals — 
each nature assumes existence, given that there are two natures, there must 
be at least two hypostases in which the natures have assumed existence. 


For a nature cannot subsist on its own, without being seen in an individual 
(VUL,28: 26.24-27.3 — 55.165-8 Kotter). 


Thus to confess one hypostasis and one nature is logically coherent, to 
confess one hypostasis and two natures, however, is absurd. Underlying 
this sharp criticism of Chalcedonian Christology, there is the Neopla- 
tonic understanding of universals. A. C. Lloyd has called this view 
“conceptualist” and has characterised the thought of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias and Porphyry as follows: 

what they meant was that the universal, in effect the general term or predi- 


cate, depended for its existence on that of the particular forms in particular 
things because thought constructed it by abstraction from them??, 


This position can be found in Philoponus’ commentaries on Aristo- 
tle’, But for the Neoplatonic commentators this account on its own 
would not suffice to explain the ontological status of universals. The ex- 
istence of the universals in the particular things does not exclude their 
status ante rem (t& Tpd TOV TOAAOV), that is, as ideas in the mind of 
God. This “multiplication of the universal” has been traced back to the 
Middle Academy, when a distinction was made between the separate or 
transcendent form (yaptotov cidog), the Platonic idea, which is the 
paradigm of the demiurge, and the inseparable or immanent form 
(Evvhov ei80¢) which could be equated with the Aristotelian AOyos 
Ewhoc. As for the doctrine of the Platonic ideas as the thoughts in the 
mind of an Aristotelian self-thinking intellect, this is attested in Alcinous 


2% Lloyd (1990), 71; cf. 68-75. See already Kremer (1961/2). 

™* Philoponus, Jn De Anima: 307.33-308.1 (quoted above p. 64) and In Cat : $8.7- 
59.2, Ammonis, In Cat.: 40.19-21, 41.13-5. Boethus, C Eut et Nest 111.31-3: LCL 
74,86, quotes the Greek sentence: ai odciaa év pév toig KaOAOV eivar Sovavtat Ev 
8€ toic Gropoig Kui Kut& Epos pOvoig byictuvtut. That substances belong to the 
class of umversals, but subsist only in individuals and particulars, 1s also his view in 
his In Porph Isag UM: CSEL 48.166-7. Chadwick (1981), 193, suggests that Boethrus’ 
Source 1s Alexander of Aphrodisias or another Peripatetic Lloyd (1981), 53, argues that 


nC Eut et Nest Boethuus gives a Platonismg mterpretation of Alexander’s ambiguous 
usage 
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and may go back to Antiochus (or even Xenocrates)**. It is also held, 
notoriously, by Philo of Alexandria and so exerted significant influence 
on Christian theology?°. The Neoplatonic commentators of the sixth 
century, such as Ammonius, Philoponus and Simplicius, thought that 
universals can be considered in a threefold way: first, prior to the many, 
that is, as the ideas in the mind of the demiurge; secondly, in the many, 
that is, having their concrete existence in the particular things of the sen- 
sible world; and thirdly, posterior to the many, as concepts which our 
abstracting intellect applies to the many particulars. A classic exposition 
of this threefold understanding of universals is given by Simplicius in 
his commentary on the Categories, where he argues for three kinds of 
common items (t6 Kowv6v). The first is transcendent or separate from 
the particulars and is the cause (aitiov) of the Kow6rtyg¢ in them, for 
instance, “the first animal” or adtoC@ov, which endows all animals 
with “animality”; gua cause, it transcends its effects and is wholly other 
than they. Thus it is rather a common cause than a common nature. The 
second is the common item which dwells in the individuals, such as in 
the individual animal; it is the commonality which constitutes (oopnAn- 
podv) the individual, and is thus differentiated, so that it is not really the 
same in different species. The third kind of kow6v is posterior and ex- 
ists in our thoughts as a result of the process of abstraction (&& 
&paipécews), which we form by subtracting all differentiae that modify 
animality in the external world”°. 

Philoponus, arguing from these ontological presuppositions which he 
shared with other members of the Neoplatonic school of Alexandria, 
found the formula of Chalcedon absurd and unintelligible. How should 
two natures different in genus and species be instantiated in one and the 
same individual? On the other hand, Philoponus’ younger contemporary 
Leontius of Byzantium could endorse the commentators’ doctrine on 
universals and at the same time develop an original defence of Chal- 
cedonian Christology, as B.E. Daley has shown”. Hence I should like 
to suggest that Philoponus’ philosophical proficiency was instrumental, 
in that it served the purpose of providing an exposition of miaphysitism. 


284 See Alcinous, Didascalicus IV: 155.13-156.23: 6-8 Whittaker; cf. Lloyd (1955/6). 
59-60, and Blumenthal, (1996), 13. 

235 Philo, De Cherubim XIV,49: LCL 227,38. De Opificio Mundi V,20: LCL 226. 
16-8. 

236 Simplicius, In Cat. 82.35-83.20; also Philoponus, In Anal. Post.: 435.11-2; 
Ammonius, In Porph. Isag.: 41.10-42.26, 68.25-69.11. Cf. Kremer (1961/2), 62-3. 

237 Daley (1993), 248-60. See Leontius, Solutio 1-2: PG 86,1916D-1921B. 
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The comparison with Leontius of Byzantium indicates, however, that 
there was no necessary link between Christology and the commentators’ 
views on universals and particulars. 
Philoponus discerns the following pattern of argument among defend- 
ers of Chalcedon: 
Because the humanity of Christ acquired subsistence (év @ Ady@ tiv 
bndotacw éoxe) in the Logos and did not pre-subsist (od mpoiinéortn) its 
union with the Logos, we therefore say that there is one hypostasis of 
Christ (VII,29: 27.8-9 — 55.172-5 Kotter?*. 


A similar account is found in Leontius of Byzantium: 


Some say that because the Lord’s humanity was not formed or did not exist 
prior [sc. to its union with the Logos], and was not assumed already com- 
plete, but subsists in the Logos (év 7 Ady@ dnootijvat), therefore they 
make one hypostasis of both”. 


As already suggested by Daley, Leontius refers here to a view held by 
other Chalcedonians™”. In fact, Leontius would agree with Philoponus 
that, while it is certainly true that the humanity of Christ did not pre-ex- 
ist, this cannot be given as the reason why there is only one hypostasis, 
as it is claimed by some Chalcedonians. Leontius responds by arguing 
that if it were impossible for God to unite himself with a complete hu- 
manity, this would imply a restriction to God’s omnipotence. Therefore 
a prior formation (mpodianAaotc) of Christ’s humanity cannot be ex- 
cluded on /ogical grounds, but only for reason of convenience. The point 
is indeed that it is not fitting that the humanity of Christ should ever 
have existed on its own and prior to its union with the Logos in the In- 
carnation?*!, 


~* Cf. Philoponus, Ep. ad lustinianum 5: 127.4-6: “But what do they bring up again 
along with these things? They speak of ‘one hypostasis of Christ, because his animate 
flesh has not subsisted prior to the union with the Logos, for i has assumed sul 
ence’”, 

_ 7” Leontius of Byzantium, Solutio 8: PG 86,1944C. Such a position is expressed by 
his contemporaries, Leontius of Jerusalem, Contra Nestorianos 11,14: PG 86,1568AB, 
and Justinian, Edictum de Recta Fide: 74.24-7 and 86.29-33 Schwartz. 

Daley (1979), 18-9. According to Hainthaler, in Grillmeier (1990b), 123, this 
might be a reference to Leontius of Jerusalem, whose thought could have been known to 
Philoponus. However, this need not be the case, for this position is not peculiar to 
Leontius of Jerusalem. It was already stated in the fifth century, as in Theodoret of Cyrus, 
Eranis es, Dial. Il: 132-4 Ettlinger. Notably, the doctrine that the creation of Christ’s hu- 
manity coincided in time with its assumption by the Logos was also held by the 
eee Severus of Antioch, see. for instance, Philalethes: CSCO 133 [134], 133 


an ee ae eee ae oe hs ears” 
od toivey S18 1d ad0vatov, GAA Bia TH Lh mpémeww YAH noté Kai Svev 


Gedtntog civar thy tod Kupiov avOpondtyta, thy npodiankocw éxBadAonev, 
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By contrast, Philoponus responds to this argument by asking whether 
or not nature and hypostasis denote one and the same thing, with a mere 
nominal difference, just as .Gy~a1pa and Eipog mean the same thing. If 
they denote the same thing, then one hypostasis necessarily implies 
one nature, or, if there are two natures, there will also be two hypostases. 
If, however, nature denotes one thing, hypostasis another, the following 
conclusion must be drawn: if the reason for the hypostasis of Christ 
being one is that there was no hypostasis or prosopon of the man before 
its union with the Logos, then the reason for the duality of natures of 
Christ is that the nature of the man subsisted prior to its union with 
the Logos. But if the particular human nature indeed pre-subsisted, 
then the human hypostasis must have subsisted prior to the union as 
well. If one of them does not subsist, the other does not subsist either, 
which means that one cannot speak of the particular nature apart from 
its proper hypostasis, or of the particular hypostasis apart from its pro- 
per nature. Therefore, if neither the hypostasis nor the nature which is 
united to the Logos existed prior to the union with him, there is one 
hypostasis of Christ and one nature. For the same reason why it is as- 
serted that there is one hypostasis of Christ, namely that his humanity 
was not pre-existent before its union with the Logos, for this reason it 
should be affirmed that there is one nature of Christ. Since there is no 
difference between nature and hypostasis with regard to the degree of 
union, they are not different in that respect either (ibid.: 27-8 — 55.172- 
95 Kotter). 


Leontius of Byzantium, Solutio 8: PG 86,1944D. This passage from the Solutio had 
already provoked the suspicions of scholars like Loofs (1887), 295-6, and Richard (1947), 
60: “C’était jouer avec le feu”. It was considered a proof-text by Meyendorff (1969), 
45-6, and Evans (1970), passim, that Leontius’ Christology was essentially “Orige 

or “Evagrian” in disguise. Leontius would thus allow for the pre-existence of Christ's 
soul and fall under the second and third anathemas of Justinian’s Edictum c. Origenem 
of January 543: ACO I11,213.17-21. However, Daley (1976), 337-9, has shown that 
such an interpretation is unfounded. He concedes that Leontius is not so straightfor- 
ion of the pre-existence of Christ's humanity, since he admits i 
logically possible for almighty God. None the less he unambiguously rejects it as being 
counterfactual to the actual Incarnation, cf. Solutio 7: PG 86,1933A, and C. Aphthar- 
todocetas: PG 86,1352D-1353A. This point is indicative of the difference in theological 
style between Leontius of Byzantium and Philoponus, despite their insistence on consist- 
ent terminology and correct language. Cf. Leontius, Solutio 8: 1940BC: “Since, then, 
the mode of union (6 tpérog tij¢ Evooews) rather than the formula of nature (6 46705 
tig does) contains the great mystery of religion, we are free from having to investi- 
gate the nature of what is united and what is perfect in them .... Let us, then, investigate 
the mode of union and the product (4notéAeopa) of it”, ET: Daley (1993), 24530, 
slightly altered. 
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4.3.3 One nature — or three natures? 


Against those who confess two natures of Christ after the union, the 
divine and the human, for the reason that the natures are not confused, 
Philoponus argues that they should rather speak of three natures: of the 
body, of the soul, and of the divinity”. Even in the single human com- 
posite the natures of the soul and of the body have remained without 
confusion. None the less it is acknowledged that there is one nature after 
the union. This provides an analogy for Christ (V1I,30: 28). Is the objec- 
tion valid that there is a fundamental difference between man and Christ, 
for soul and body constitute one nature, since they are both created, 
while in Christ there are two natures, the one created and the other 
uncreated”¥? In Philoponus’ view this is a crude manifestation of igno- 
rance about the principles according to which sameness and otherness 
are predicated. Every nature or substance in itself has the same name and 
definition’, and in this respect it is one and not differentiated. “Cre- 
ated” and “uncreated” are not appropriate categories to differentiate one 
substance from another, since they are not indicative of substance, but of 
a property which is “around the substance (nepi tiv odoiav)”. By 
means of a reductio ad absurdum Philoponus argues that from such a 
point of view there would have to be one nature of all creatures, e.g. an 
angel and a gnat. The principle of sameness or otherness in a substance 
or nature is not something which pertains to it accidentally. Otherwise 
we would say that natures are one which are indeed different and vice 
versa, A horse and a man are not the same in substance, simply because 
both of them are white, walk and are created. Similarly we can recognise 
a number of differences between, say, a Scythian and an Ethiopian, the 
one being white, the other black, the one being hook-nosed, the other 
being snub-nosed and so on, but they are not different in substance. In 
Porphyrian terminology, these are “inseparable accidents” or individual 
Properties. These are not contained in the A6yo¢ tig odoiac, in contrast 
to the “differences that belong by themselves (ai ka0” abtéc)”, that is, 
the specific differences. The substantial difference (obo1dn¢ d1a- 


28 Justinian, Contra Monophysttas 22-3: 11.30-12.9 Schwartz. takes issue with this 
argument. See also Eulogius of Alexandria, Defensiones: 209-10 Diekamp. 

°8 This argument is put forward by Justinian, Contra Monophysitas 25-6: 12.15-24; 
Edictum de Recta Fide: 80.37-82.1 Schwartz. 

2 ‘This principle was common among the Neoplatonic commentators on Aristotle. as 
shown above. see pp. 58f. 
___7* Porphyry, Isagoge: 9.14-6; cf. Philoponus, Jn De Anima: 4.4-32. The question of 
inseparable accidents is also addressed by Severus, Ep. 2 ad Sergium: CSCO 119 [120}, 
135-6 [102-3], and in a fragment from Damian of Alexandria, Contra Tritheistas XIV, 
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pop), as Philoponus prefers to say here, between man and horse is 
that the one is rational and the other irrational, whereas, of course, 
both the Scythian and the Ethiopian are rational, mortal living beings, 
“Created” and “uncreated” are thus indicative of an individual property 
that pertains to substance, not a Porphyrian “difference that belongs by 
itself”. Hence soul and body cannot be said to be one nature simply be- 
cause both are created. On the contrary, they are diverse in genus, the 
one being a body, the other incorporeal, and, qua being soul and body, 
they cannot be subsumed under the same Agyog tig odoiag (VIIL,31: 
28-9), 
Even if, hypothetically, “created” and “uncreated” were indicative of 
a substantial difference which constitutes the underlying natures, it 
would not be fitting to infer sameness of substance (consubstantiality) 
from what things have in common, that is, the sameness of genus. Two 
items cannot be said to be the same in substance, only because they are 
eansey dhe saame genus. Rar drstaice, @ mar aad a horse ace likewise liv- 
ing beings, and in this respect do not at all ditfer from each other, but the 
specific difference, “rational” and “irrational” that is, makes their na- 
tures different”. Philoponus shows that on the grounds of the common 
genus, sky and earth might be said to be consubstantial, since both are 
bodies, not to say 
that God too would be consubstantial with the universe, insofar as we usu- 


ally call the divinity a substance, too, even though the divinity transcends 
everything that exists (VII1,32: 30.10-2). 


which is preserved in Peter of Callinicus, C. Damianym {11,20,269-81 [248-58]; CCG 
35,25 [24]. Christian theologians found a fitting exampje for inseparable accidents in Jer. 
13:23: “Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard his spots?” 

26 similar notion of consubstantiality, which is grounded in the Aristotelian 46705 
tis obsiac, can already be found in the Ps.-Athanasiay Dialogus contra Macedonianum 
MH: 120-4 Cavalcanti (= PG 28,1336C-1337A). The Cpntent of the dialogue suggests a 
date between 360 and 430. It has been associated with Didymus the Blind; cf. Heron 
(1973), 101-2. 

247 Philoponus here approaches the final definition of narura given by Boethius in his 
C. Eut. et Nest., following Aristotle’s Physics B.1: 193°2g-31: “Nature is the specific dif- 
ference that gives form to anything (natura est unam quamque rem informans specifica 
differentiay”, 1.57-8: LCL 74,80. According to Boethjus, this definition provides the 
ground for affirming two natures in Christ, for the safne specific differences cannot be- 
long to God and man. Cf. Schurr (1935), 18. See also the similar argument in John 
Damascene, Dialectica. fus. 42.2-15: 1,107 Kotter: Mopo éotw 6nd tov odo wWSOV 
Sagopav oiovei popgw@dcioa Kai elSonoinPeioa odoia, tis oNpaivEr tO cldI- 
x@tatov eldog’ ... Etepootora Sé Kai Etepogn?) KGi Etepoerdiy Kai Etepoyeviy Kat 
Etepopopgs ta eldixdtata cidn Aéyovow. Od dvyatdv yup cldog GAA cider 7 
gow GAN Piser i odsiay GAN odoig pH} lvat Erepoodotov Kai Etepogut Kai 
Exepopopgov; cf. brev. "Etepov Keg. 93-104: 1,145. 
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Therefore soul and body, though both created, are not of the same na- 
ture, since those under the same genus are not the same in substance be- 
cause of their specific difference (VIII,32: 29-30). 

At the end of this part of the Arbiter, Philoponus comments on the dif- 
ference between “divided” and “divisible”. “Divided” indicates what 
has undergone parting in actuality, “divisible”, however, what has not 
yet been parted, but can undergo parting in actuality. On the other hand, 
“undivided” indicates what has not yet been divided into parts, “indivis- 
ible”, however, means what cannot be divided. Hence “divided” is the 
opposite of * undivided”, and “divisible” the opposite of “indivisible”. 
An indivisible union does not admit of any duality (and hence of no 
separation or division of unity), thus what is produced from it cannot re- 
ceive either the reality or the name of duality. Since Christ is the end- 
product of such a union, it is impossible to say that he has two natures, 
unless one takes the word “union” to signify a difference of those which 
are united (LX,33: 30-1). 


4.4 Refuting Objections 


In the first nine chapters of the Arbiter, Philoponus has made a case 
for a miaphysite Christology as the only coherent exposition of what is 
implied by the Incarnation of the Logos. At the same time he has at- 
tacked the Chalcedonian definition of one hypostasis in two natures as 
logically unsatisfying. He has already dealt with some arguments which 
were advanced against such a doctrine, but an extensive refutation of 
objections in question-and-response style (erétapokriseis)* is reserved 
for the lengthy tenth chapter. It also contains a proposal that offers a rap- 
Prochement with the Chalcedonians. In the following section I shall give 
a translation of the objections brought forth against Philoponus’ Christo- 
logy and a précis of his responses. 


Double consubstantiality — partial consubstantiality 


If Christ is consubstantial with the Father gua divinity and consubstantial 
with us qua humanity, then there are two natures of Christ and not one. For 


> A similar series of objections and refutations makes up the last part of Leontius of 
Jerusalem, Contra Monophysitas: PG 86,1876C-1902A; for another example of this style 
See also the third catechetical homily of Severus, Hom. LXX: PO 12,5-51. On the charac- 
ieee literary genres of theological controversy in the sixth century cf. Daley (1984), 
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how would one be consubstantial with those that are different in sub. 
stance? (X,34: 31.4-7)"9 


This objection would impinge on his Christology, Philoponus replies, 
if he confessed one simple nature. A simple entity cannot be consub- 
stantial with two entities that are different in substance. But this is not 
the case, since the one nature of Christ is composite. To explain this, an 
analogy is drawn with the composite human constitution. The single hu- 
man nature is consubstantial with corporeals by virtue of the body and 
consubstantial with incorporeals by virtue of the soul. However, since 
neither the soul on its own nor the body on its own constitutes the hu- 
man being, we do not say that there are two natures which constitute the 
human being. Moreover, we also say that water is consubstantial with air 
through humidity and with earth through coldness. This partial commun- 
ion of water with either of both does not mean that with regard to its 
substance, that is, gua being water, we would speak of two natures, 
Hence to say that Christ is consubstantial with the Father with respect to 
his divinity and with us with respect to his humanity does not entail that 
that there are two natures of him. For neither his divinity alone nor his 
humanity alone makes up Christ. Consequently, the whole individual we 
call “one nature” is in his totality consubstantial neither with the Father, 
since God the Father is not a human being as we are, nor with us, since 
we are not, insofar as we are human beings, gods qua substance. If we 
consider Christ in his double consubstantiality, we make a conceptual 
division between divinity and humanity. At this point Philoponus refers 
to the baptismal profession of faith in the One Lord Jesus Christ, Son of 
God, which he substantiates by quoting 1 Cor. 8:6 — one of the few in- 
stances where he cites from Scripture. He points out that this profession 
explicitly rules out the Nestorian notion of “two sons”. Nestorius held 
that the Son is by nature from God the Father, the one from Mary, how- 
ever, is a human being and Son of God not by nature, but by honour and 
“affectionate indwelling”. In Philoponus’ account, this is what Nesto- 
rius meant by a union of prosopon (X,34: 31-2). This point, however, 
leads to a further query: 

If, therefore, Our Lord Jesus Christ is truly one Son, how do we say that 
one and the same is Son of God the Father gua divinity and again the same 


is son of man qua humanity? For if gua the former there exists a Son of 
God, and qua the latter a son of man, there must also be two sons here. For 


2% ‘This argument is put forward by Justinian, Edictum: 82.2-8 Schwartz. 
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if there be one son, there are the alternatives: either Son of God or son of 
man; but with both being affirmed, then two sons would necessarily be 
professed: one of God, the other of man (X,35: 32.10-5). 


Philoponus emphasises that it is one and the same Christ, the Son 
of whom St Paul speaks (Rom. 1:3). Because of the composition of 
divinity and humanity in the same subject, the Son of God incarnate, 
there is no need to affirm two sons, just as there is no need to affirm two 
natures. It is the same Christ, Son of God and son of man, who is 
consubstantial with God the Father and with us (X,35: 32). 


Change and confusion 


If the natures have remained in the union without confusion and if the 
property of each of them is preserved, with neither of them suffering from 
any change or confusion by virtue of the union, why is it not necessary that 
we should speak of two natures after the union? (X,36: 32.25-7) 


In response to this objection Philoponus presents an aporia. If we as- 
sume that the natures are united qua natures, and if things that are united 
become one (as shown in the first chapter of the Arbiter), how should 
there be two natures of Christ after they have been united? For things 
that have not become a single entity are necessarily not united. Thus if 
there are two natures of Christ and if a duality is indicative of a division, 
they are not united: 

Hence if they are minded to speak of two natures of Christ because of their 


not being confused, none the less they will be obliged to speak of his one 
nature because of the union (33.6-8 — PG 140,60C)?*. 


This aporia is indeed unavoidable, if one holds that that all things 
which are united by composition suffer change and variation, which 
means that their Adyos tis Pboews is altered. In fact, this occurs in the 
intermingling of the elements of which our bodies are constituted, or in a 
blending of liquids. In this case, the natures of Christ would either never 
be united, or they would be contracted into one nature and thus suffer 
from variation and confusion. Such a theory, Philoponus emphasises, 


*° Tt appears that it is X,36-39 to which George of Martyropolis replies in the frag- 
ment transmitted in Elias, Ep. Apol. 4: CSCO 469 [470], 13.4-10 [9.8-12]: Ergo. quando 
dicimus sine confusione unionem esse servatam, non considerantes terminum unionis hoc 
dicimus, — hic enim nullo modo dualitatem admittit, — sed (considerantes) partes quae 
Perfecerunt totum ex illis perfectum. Et rursus: Itaque, in alio quodem unum et in alio 
quodam diversum dicimus Christum. 
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displays gross ignorance, which will be demonstrated first by a series of 
examples (ibid.: 32-3). 

The first example is the celebrated paradigm of the union of soul and 
body in man: two natures that are united without confusion and effect 
one subsisting thing of which there is one (composite) nature. At this 
point Philoponus again insists on the essentiallly composite constitution 
of man out of soul and body, in contrast to the position common among 
Neoplatonist that the human self is identical with the soul?>!. The second 
example Philoponus adduces for this Gobyyvtog Evwots is that of illu- 
minated air, which 

totally mixed with light, and is a single reality from the two, and does not 
admit of any division either, as long as it is in the light, but is susceptible 
[sc. of division] only conceptually (X,37: 34.1-3). 


This is a classical example of a Stoic Kp&otg 6 6Aw@v>”, a total in- 
terpenetration of material bodies, however, with a significant shift of 
meaning, which can be traced back to Plotinus. When Plotinus uses this 
simile to illustrate the relation of soul and body, he insists on the light’s 
incorporea) nature. Light is “present” to all of the air, but is not 
“mixed” with it; it transcends the air, as the soul transcends the body”. 
The transcendence of the soul is emphasised even more by Nemesius 
who compares it with the sun as the source of light?*. Unlike the Stoics, 
then, Philoponus sees in the “mixture” of light and air an example for an 
unconfused and reversible union between a material and an immaterial 
substance. While the light totally pervades the air, the natural properties 
of both of them are preserved unaltered. The light in its own nature is in 
no way obscured after its union with the air?%, and the air in its A6yos 


251 The questions of soul and self and of the soul-body relationship will be discussed 
extensively in chapter seven, see below pp. 135ff. 

282 See Alexander of Aphrodisias, De Mixtione: 218.8-9 (= SVF Il, 155.38-9): Kai tO 
gids 5é tH dépi 6 Xpvorrros KipvacOat Aéyet. Cf. also Ps.-Simplicius, Jn De Anima 
134.5-20, and Proclus, [lepi parc, in Philoponus, De Aeternitate Mundi c. Proclum 1,7: 
18.16-19.12 Rabe. 

283 odSevi piyvutat, Enneads IV.3.22.3; also 1.1.4; cf. Rist (1988), 403. Thus “it is 
correctly said that the air is in the light rather than the light is in the air; and this provides 
a further analogy to the relationship of soul and body, since, while the body is totally pen- 
etrated by the soul, soul is not totally penetrated by body”, Norris (1963), 71. 

254 Nemesius, De Natura Hominis 3: 40.22-41.8 Morani; Priscian, Solutiones ad 
Chosroem 1: 51.30-52.22 Bywater; cf. also Alexander of Aphrodisias. De Anima: 62.5- 
13. On Philoponus’ theory of light, see de Groot (1991). 

285 ‘The example of illuminated air as an analogy for the dobyyutos Eveoois in Christ 
is already found in Theodoret of Cyrus, Eranistes, Dial. Il: 144.14-29 Ettlinger, and 
Ep. 146: SC L11,196.15-27. 
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ris ovcias does not receive any light. Consequently when the light is 

ed from it, the air remains unaltered in its nature. Those elements 
which suffer from change, variation or confusion through union never 
admit of division in the true sense, since through the union their A6yoc 
tig pvoeaS is corrupted, as in the mixture of wine with water?®. Al- 
though after death our body is said to be dissolved into the elements of 
which it consists, they are the same as those of which it was generated 
not numerically, but only in species. With light receding from the air, 
however, this is not different, for this union is not effected by confusion. 
It is the same, Philoponus adds, with glowing iron, another classical ex- 
ample of a Kpaotg 8 GAwv*? which had a remarkable career in 
Patristic Christology, needless to say. Hence the conclusion is drawn 
that the human soul and body that are united with the Logos remain as 
they are, for through the union the intelligible content of their substance 
has in no way been changed?** (X,37: 34-5). 

After having adduced these examples, Philoponus sets out to refute 
the objection by general principles. Only a certain class of predicates 
admits of alteration, those which are closest in relation to the same ge- 
nus, the genus proximum, and are contrary to each other, such as white- 
ness and blackness, whose genus proximum is colour’. Contrary predi- 
cates are naturally apt to produce mutual corruption through intermin- 
gling when they act upon each other. All those predicates, however, 
which are not contrary and are not under the same genus proximum, 
even if they come together into one species and are constitutive of one 
nature, none the less preserve their property unconfused. Philoponus il- 
lustrates his point with the analogy of an apple. This example had al- 
ready been adduced by Porphyry in his argument for the unity of the 


© On tpom and ddAoiwetc, see Philoponus, Jn Phys.: 157.17-9: Kav’ GAoiwow 
8 yiveobai not tH Kat’ odciav petaPaddovta, St6tt Ghov tH dnoKeipevov 
G@2orodtat Kai petaParAer. 

>7 Alexander of Aphrodisias, De Mixtione: 218.1-2 (= SVF Il, 155.30-2). 

25 Philoponus is not the first theologian to use the mixing of light and air as an illus- 
tration of the union in Christ. See, for instance, Philoxenus of Mabbug, De Trinitate et 
Incarnatione: CSCO 9 [10], 40 [36]. 

* According to Aristotle, De Sensu 3: 439°6-40°25, the basic colours are black and 
white; all other colours are a mixture of these two. 

2 This doctrine goes back to Aristotle, De Generatione et Corruptione A.7: 323°25- 
24°9; Joachim (1922) comments ad loc.: “Only Contraries or Intermediates — i.e. only 
Contrasted forms of the same — can ‘act on’ one another”. Cf. Philoponus, Jn Cat.: 82.17- 
8: ta yup dexopeva ta evavtia ndozet (nd00G yap got f Eig ta Evavtia 
HetaBody). évavtia form a sub-class of dvrxeipeva; ibid.: 168.13-5; cf. 48.12-3, 
158.10-1, 191.10-1. 
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soul. Porphyry rejected a division of the soul into parts, since these parts 
would be distinct agents which form distinct genera. A part differs from 
another part with regard to underlying subject, form and activities 
(uépos pév yap got 6 Kai 7 bxoKelpéva Kai TO elder Kai Taig 
évepyeiats GAAov pépous Siagépet). Each part has a certain constity- 
tion (kataoKevy). With faculties, however, there is no differentiation 
regarding the underlying subject or form. We can speak of different fac- 
ulties in the same agent with the same form. Faculties cannot be local- 
ised in any of the constitutive parts. A plurality of faculties therefore 
does not jeopardise the unity of the soul. Thus the faculties of an apple, 
such as fragrance, sweetness, or shape, cannot be localised or identified 
with certain parts of the apple, but exist there all at once in all of the 
parts’*!, Philoponus endorses Porphyry’s argument on the faculties of 
the soul in his De Anima Commentary, and makes use of the analogy of 
the apple as well’, The point he makes here in the Arbiter is the follow- 
ing: sweetness, colour, spherical form, fragrance and weight are predi- 
cated of an apple. That which is effected out of all these faculties”, to- 
gether with the corporeality which is their subject, is the one nature of 
the apple. It is the apple considered in its totality which is sweet, heavy, 
spherical, fragrant and of a certain colour. None of these predicates suf- 
fers from an alteration because of the mutual intermingling, as if the 
sweetness affected the colour or vice versa, since these predicates are 
not contrary to each other and thus are not fit to be acted upon by each 
other’, If thus only predicates under one genus proximum can suffer 
from confusion, those under different genera can not. Since soul and 
body or divinity and humanity are neither contrary pairs nor fall under 
the same genus proximum, neither of both can suffer from change or in- 
termingling when they are united (X,38: 35-7). 


21 Porphyry, [epi tov tig wuxiig Suvapewv, fr. 253F.57-70 Smith; see also the 
fragments from Iamblichus’ treatise under the same title, Stobaeus, Anthologium I: 
368.17-20 Wachsmuth; I gratefully owe these references to G. Karamanolis. 

282 Philoponus, In De Anima 196.17-8: 1 pihov Ev Sv Katé thy odciay Siagopous 
Eyer Buvapers 16 evodec, t YALKd, Ti evxpotay, To YAP. 

263 ‘The Syriac text here has es. réaz (36.7), ic. “predicates”. In the Syriac version 
of the correspondence between Severus of Antioch and Sergius the Gramarian es a00% 
stands for “sign, signification, sense, mark, token, indication, meaning”, and translates 
the Greek 51)Awotg from Cyril of Alexandria, as pointed out by Torrance (1988), 248. 
Arbiter V,18: 18.25 and X,41: 40.13-4 read fsadax husar’... clin, “faculties, that 
is predicates”. This is most likely a translator's gloss on Suvapets. 

24 See Philoponus, Jn De Generatione et Corruptione: 190.24-191.12. 
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A final point is made by Philoponus in response to the objection. 
If «without confusion” is equated with a duality of natures, then the 
ynion in Christ is indicative of a duality of natures. But if the union is 
undivided, then the undivided must be one and not two. It is not pos- 
sible that anything should at the same time be indicative of “one” and 
“two”. In other words, if he who is united out of the two natures is a 
single entity, yet a duality insofar as the two natures have not been con- 
fused, as they say, then two are one, which is impossible. The undivided 
is one and the same, a unity of which no duality can be predicated 


(X,39: 37). 


Does one of the two natures perish? 


If he who is from two is one nature, which of those two has perished? 
(X,40:, 38.2) 


From Philoponus’ point of view, this question is not relevant to the 
doctrine of one composite nature in which the simple entities are pre- 
served without confusion. For if one of the united elements had to per- 
ish, the end-product would not be a composite, but a simple entity. Not 
even concerning those things which are united by confusion such a ques- 
tion would make sense, for the natures of the elements are preserved, 
though not without alteration. With regard to man who is composed of 
soul and body, neither of the two perishes. Both simple components of 
the one composite Christ preserve the proper intelligible content of their 
nature in the composite perfectly (ibid.: 38). 


Why are there different properties? 


But if, they say, we acknowledge that the properties of the natures are 
preserved after the union and if we recognise their difference and hence 
that in God the properties of two or three natures appear, of the body, of the 
soul, and of the divinity, why then should we not in this way also acknow- 
ledge natures of Christ, when we do not negate their properties? Hence if 
because of the union there was one nature and hypostasis, why did there 
not also come to be, because of the same union, one property from these 
many properties? If, however, the union has not contracted the plurality of 
oe ane then it has not contracted the duality of natures either (X41: 
8.21-6). 


: The problem whether a difference of properties could be allowed for 
in the one composite nature of Christ provoked much debate among the 
Miaphysite opponents of Chalcedon. The best known of these controver- 
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sies is that between Severus of Antioch and Sergius the Grammarian”®, 
Sergius understood i816tn¢ as a defining property belonging to an un- 
derlying nature, and so maintained that to speak of two properties would 
oblige us also to speak of two natures. Severus adopted the Cyrilline no- 
tion of “property as in natural quality (id16tTHS Go év mowdtyTL 
@voiky})”. He was insistent in the controversy with Sergius that the 
properties of the Logos and of the flesh are preserved and not confused, 
but not separated and divided either?®. 

In his response to this objection, Philoponus follows the path of 
Severus and attempts to clarify what the term “property” denotes. We 
usually call “properties of natures” the differences of substances, that is, 
the distinctive characteristics which pertain to their species. For instance, 
it is specific to a body to have three-dimensional extension and to be 
touchable; it is the property of the divinity to be eternal, omnipotent and 
so on. Thus we say that the properties of the nature of something are 
such-and-such. Now it is not custom to call each single property which 
is in something its nature’. Nature is the compound of all the constitu- 
ents of the subject (t6 &k Tavt@V GUYKPILG TOV OLETANPobVTOV TO 
brokeipevov bois éoti, 140,60D). We say, for instance, that bright- 
ness and lightness are properties of fire, but neither of them is the nature 
of fire, This plurality of properties is not constitutive of a plurality of 
natures. Hence in Christ, who consists of divinity and humanity, a plu- 
rality of properties is preserved, while there is one composite nature and 
hypostasis (ibid.: 38-40). 


On the right use of the term “composite” 


If the divinity is simple and not composite, but Christ is composed of di- 
vinity and humanity, then the non-composite and simple has become com- 
posite and has not remained in its own simplicity (X,42: 40.22-4), 


25 See the study of Torrance (1988). Cf. George of Martyropolis in the fragment 
Elias, Ep. Apol. 6: CSCO 469 [470], 32.16-8 (23.7-9]: Hypostasim autem unam placet 
nobis credi et proclamari Christum, quae est seu composita est ex diversis proprietatibus. 

26 Severus, Ep. 3 ad Sergium: CSCO 119 [120], 158 [121], Ep. 1: PO 12,176-7, Ep. 
I: PO 12,194; cf. Lebon (1951), 538-42. Precisely this understanding of difference of 
property in Christ was seen by Eleusinius of Sasima as implying a Nestorian S10ipectG 
and so the teaching of Chalcedon; see Severus’ letter to Eleusinius, Ep. X: PO 12,201-3. 
Cf. Honigmann (1951), 114-5. Leontius of Byzantium argued in defence of Chalcedon 
that a duality of properties implied a duality of natures, Triginta Capita 10: PG 
86,1904C. On the controversy provoked by the sophist Stephen in Alexandria, see above 
chapter three, pp. 37ff. 

757 As already shown in I1,13. 

268 On Philoponus’ theory of the elements see Scholten (1996), 191-213. 
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To Philoponus this objection is based upon a misconception, for in a 
composition the components do not become composite, but are simple 
with respect to the end-product of the composition. For instance, our 
pody is composed in itself, none the less with respect to the living being 
that is composed of soul and body it is said to be simple. Thus entities 
which are simple in their Adyos tij¢ odciac, even if they enter into 
some sort of combination with each other, remain simple. If every com- 
posite were composed from composites, this would lead to an infinite 
regress, for each component would itself be composite, and there would 
be no single entities, but even matter (6A) and form (ei8o¢), of which 
bodies are made up, would be composite. For this reason, just as the in- 
corporeality, impassibility, immortality and eternity of the Logos are 
truly preserved — although he is united to a passible body which has a 
beginning of its existence in time — so the simplicity of his substance is 
preserved without diminution in the composed Christ (ibid.: 40-2). 


Is thus the divinity incomplete? 


If Christ is composed of divinity and humanity, then the divinity is a part 
of the composite, but if it is a part, it is not complete. Therefore it is less 
than the composite, since the part is less than the whole and the incomplete 
less than the complete (X,43: 42.6-9). 


Philoponus meets this objection with a clarification of what a “part” 
is which is obviously taken from his own commentary on Aristotle’s 
Categories*®. “Part” falls under the Aristotelian category of the relative 
(mpdc t1). Consequently, a part is always “in relation to something”, 
which means that nothing is a part on its own, but a part of a whole. 
Hence, since a part is “in relation to something”, it is incomplete and 
less in relation to something. This is illustrated by Philoponus with the 
analogies adduced by Plato for the soul, the steersman of a ship, and the 
charioteer who directs his equipage?”. In relation to the whole, namely 
the ship or the chariot, the steersman or charioteer is an incomplete part. 
But it cannot be said that he is simply a part or simply incomplete. Only 
if the man is seen as pilot or charioteer, is he part of something else and 
thus incomplete. Qua man, however, he is neither a part nor incomplete. 


7” Cf. Philoponus, In Cat.: 114.16-21, esp. 16-7: tata yap > pépy odoidv 
AEyerar elvan npdg t1 (4d yup HEpos Shov éoti pEpos Kai Td Sov Tois Lépeow 
Shov). See also his Ad Sergium 1: 82.3-4, and 8: 91. 

*® Plato, Phaedrus 247¢ and Critias 109¢; Phaedrus 246a. 
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Likewise, the human soul is a part and is incomplete with respect to its 
being a component of the whole, that is, the human being. But if seen in 
itself, it is not part of something, but it is complete and exceeds the com- 
posite living entity, for rational and incorporeal life by far exceeds 
earthly being which is conjoined and related to the body””!, Philoponus 
also resorts to the example of the alloy e/ectrum, which is constituted of 
gold and silver. Gold is an incomplete part of the alloy, seen on its own, 
however, it is complete and indeed far surpasses the alloy’”. These 
analogies are meant to elucidate the fact that in Christ the divinity of the 
Logos is a part of the composite Christ with respect to the necessity of 
the divine economy, for our salvation is procured in no other way than 
by the Incarnation. In this respect each of the two elements united is in- 
deed incomplete, even the divine Logos, who, considered in itself, is of 
course far above perfection and above comparison with anything that 
exists (ibid.: 42-3). This position is in fact that already formulated by 
Apollinarius, who considers the soul and body qua constituents of hu- 
man nature as &téAic. He even holds, as put succinctly by R. A. Norris, 
that in Christ 


spiritual and material principles are present as in the constitution of ordi- 
nary men, and that, again as with ordinary men. these principles are so re- 
lated as to compose a single, organic whole, one nature. They are, in fact, 
complementary principles, neither of which is ‘perfect’ in and of itself. For 
the purposes of his incarnate existence, even the divine Word himself can 
be thought of as ‘imperfect’ apart from the flesh which he assumes”. 


This view is also endorsed by Severus of Antioch?”*. But it has to be 
said that both Severus and Philoponus avoid the devastating conclusion 


2 For a similar argument, cf. Severus, Hom. LXX: PO 12,39-40. 

2” The alloy electrum, which is constituted of gold and silver (cf. the index of Forbes 
(1950), s. v.), as an analogy for the divine-human union in Christ is rejected already by 
Tertullian, Adv. Prax. 27,8-9: CCL 2,1199, and also by Theodoret of Cyrus, Eranistes, 
Dial. II: 134 Ettlinger. Interestingly, Theodoret uses the analogy of the electrum having a 
[tKktOv 16 el50g for the constitution of the human body (“mixed” out of the four cle- 
ments) and, more significantly, for the human constitution out of rational soul and mortal 
body. This is done in his exegesis of Ezechiel’s vision of the man sitting on a throne (Ez- 
1:26-7 LXX), which Theodore interprets as a n of the Incarnate Logos. The electrum 
is compared with Christ's human nature which is surrounded (neptéxetto) by fire, i.e. 
the divine nature, Interpretatio in Ezech.; PG 81,836AC. 

273 Norris (1963), 95-6; cf. 109. See Apollinarius, Fides Secundum Partem \8: 
173.14-15; De Unione 5: 187.5-14; fr. 119: 236,25-6 Lietzmann: od dpa &An Kai 
An odcia Oedg Kai &VOpearos. Underlying this idea may be Aristotle’s principle that 
an odoia cannot actually (évteAezeig) be composed of a plurality of odcia1, Metaph. 
Z.12: 1039'3-4. 

24 E.g., Severus, Hom. LXX: PO 12.40. 
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of Apollinarius that Christ could then be considered as a symmetrical 
compound or “middle thing (uecdtns)” out of God and man?7>. Nota- 
bly, the same argument involving the notion of parts in relation to the 
whole could be adduced by Leontius of Byzantium in defence of 
Chalcedon?” 
Philoponus’ argument provokes the following objection: 
If the intellectual life of the soul is more valuable than life in the body and 
in relation to the body, and if gold is more valuable than electrum and 
simples are more valuable than composites, does then not a certain inferior- 
ity affect the divinity of the Logos, on entering into union with the human 
nature, since, when considered on its own unattached, it is superior to a 
composite which participates in the inferior, namely human nature? (X,44: 
43.13-7) 


Philoponus concedes that there is a point where all the analogies he 
employs for the divine-human union in Christ break down. Gold is actu- 
ally changed when it is mixed with silver in the alloy (note that this was 
already the reason for Tertullian to reject this analogy). Even the incor- 
poreal and rational soul in its affective conjunction with the body suffers 
from change, because of its natural link (pvotkdc Seop6c) with the 
body and the affection (ovpnGGe1a) arising from it?”. In its AOyos THC 
ovdoiac, however, the soul persists as impassible and immortal, even if it 
is joined with the passible and changeable body. This is even more true 
of the Logos of God who in himself is in every respect invariable and 
unchangeable, “with whom is no variation or shadow due to change” 
(James 1:17). He semains as he is, even if he comes into union with hu- 
man nature (ibid.: 43-4). 


4.5 In Two Natures — Out of Two Natures: Towards a Rapprochement 


In the final paragraphs of the Arbiter Philoponus inquires into the pos- 
sibilities of a rapprochement about the disputed matter itself — beyond 
the verbal battle. Some Chalcedonians say that there are two natures of 
Christ, or rather that he is seen in two natures, as a whole is seen in 
Parts. They conceive of the two natures as the parts of the whole’, 


25 Apollinarius, Syllogismi, fr. 113: 234 Lietzmann. 

76 Leontius of Byzantium, C. Nest. et Eut. 2: PG 86,1280B-1284A. 

27” On the notion of ovpnéGe1a see chapter seven. below p. 147f. 

8 | propose to follow Vat. Gr. 680 and the Syriac version, which read ta to 5200 
{not: Asyou} pépn in 44.10 — PG 140,61A. This argument was used in defence of 
Chalcedon in the polemical context of the sixth century, most prominently by Justinian, 
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while they acknowledge that the end-product of the union is a single en- 
tity. By analogy, a triangle is said to consist “in” three sides, while the 
shape (oyi}1a) of the triangle is one and is effected of a conjunction of 
three lines””, and a house is said to be “in” stone and wood, while there 
is a single form (eidoc) of the house, effected out of the composition of 
these elements. The claim of these Chalcedonians is that between the lo- 
cutions éx S00 pboewv and év 500 PboEow there is a difference only 
in expression and not in the concept which is thereby expressed (Epi 
povnv tiv AéEw Kai pt nEepi tO ek tig A€EEwC VoobLEvov, PG 
140,61B). Likewise, one could say of a triangle that it is “in” and “out 
of” three sides. Philoponus considers such an interpretation licit in prin- 
ciple; however, he insists that the whole is not something accidental, 
which is effected by a mere conjunction of substances, but is itself a na- 
ture or substance. If the Chalcedonians assert one composite nature 
which exists in two simple entities, as a whole is said to exist in parts, 
Philoponus would be ready to approve of such a terminology, although it 
is not accurate. Of composites the phrase “of them” is used rather than 
“in them”, for instance, human beings are composed of soul and body 
and not in soul and body, and bodies are composed of matter and form 
and not in matter and form. To speak of a whole in parts implies that the 
parts are spatially distinct, as the parts of a house and the organs of our 
body are. These are parts in the proper sense. Of elements, however, that 
are not spatially distinct, the phrase “in” cannot be used properly”*, 


Edictum de Recta Fide: 74.20-1 Schwartz, ovvOiceas yap Spohoyoupévng Kai ta 
hépn Ev th 6A bndpyxet Kai 16 GAov ev TOIs HEpEGI ytvoxeEtat. See also Leontius 
of Byzantium, Triginta Capita 28: PG 86,1912BC, and Probus, Solutiones c. lacobitas, 
edited by Uthemann (1981b), 110. 

29 Cf. Philoponus, In De Anima: 58.1-2: o7i\1a ind tprdv ebOerdv reprexopevov. 

28° Philoponus, In Phys.: 7.26-32, and 426.1-3: “for a part differs from an element in 
this way, that the element pervades the whole of which it is an element, while the part 
does not”, ET: Edwards (1994), 93. For this use of yopeiv, cf. Proclus, El. Theol. 152: 
134.7-8 Dodds. The Syriac compilation of scholia on Porphyry’s Isagoge of miaphysite 
origin, known as Anonymus Vaticanus, has the following comment on the lemma év yap 
toic HEpeot tO SAov (8.3): “in the parts, i.e. the species is in the hypostases, i.c. subsists 
in them and they [sc subsist] is in the account of Porphyry, but not at all in the eccle- 
siastical account. For the ecclesiastical account says that the whole is that which has been 
constituted out of the parts, but not at all that which is in the parts. Thus it is shown that 
Christ is out of two natures, but not in two natures”, Baumstark (1900), ss» [240.31-8]- 
Philoponus’ treatise What the difference is between parts and elements, and how whole 
and parts are related to each other; to the presbyter Sergius was written at a request for 
clarification on this point: “The request and the recollection of your God-fearing chastity. 
O presbyter Sergius, excites us again to rational contests, in that you are asking how we 
conceive of parts being in a whole”, Ad Sergium 1: 81.6-8. 
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This applies to soul and body and in general to all natural forms pervad- 
ing the underlying matter. If thus the divinity of Christ is not spatially 
distinct from his soul and body, but pervades the whole without any 
limitation, having been united to soul and body from the moment of the 
union. the locution “in two natures” cannot be used properly. None the 
Jess, Philoponus may accept it, though not in its proper sense, under the 
condition that the Chalcedonians confess that there is one composite na- 
ture of the whole (ia tod SAov thy Pboww obvOEtov)*! (X,45: 44-5). 
The phrase “in something” can be used not only in the sense of 
“whole in parts”, but in many more senses which are not relevant to our 
discussion”*, since it is then used of separate entities. So we can say that 
the human species is in individuals, that there is one nature of living be- 
ing in many species, that there is one substance of the Trinity in three 
hypostases etc. In none of these cases do we mean “in a single hyposta- 
sis” or “in a single individual”. Hence those who do not confess one 
composite nature of Christ, but on the contrary anathematise those who 
say so, must understand the phrase that Christ is in two natures not as a 
whole in parts, but as in two hypostases or individuals. If they, however, 
reject this Nestorian doctrine, the formula “out of two natures” offers 
them a necessary complement. While there are two entities “out of 
which” something is composed. the whole which is effected out of them 
is one, as a triangle is out of three straight lines, but is not itself three 
straight lines, rather it is a single entity, and likewise of the other things 
(X.46: 45-6). 
For the sake of logical rigour Philoponus puts his point into the form 

of a syllogism: 

If a house is ‘in’ stones, side-walls and pieces of wood, but the form of the 

house is one, then the one form of the house consists ‘in’ stones, side-walls 

and pieces of wood. Furthermore: If a triangle is one figure ‘in’ three 

straight lines, then the one figure of the triangle consists ‘in’ three straight 

lines (XA7: 47.8-11). 


_ This is the case with all composites. Therefore one can say that Christ 
1s in two natures; none the less it is not necessary that Christ, being a 


8! Note that Severus rejects the proposal made by John of Caesarea that the two for- 
mulae should be used simultaneously and scoms his adversary as a “new reconciler and 
Mediator of opposites”, see C. Imp. Gr. I1,12-3: CSCO 111 [112], 111-22 [87-95]; cf. 
also Ep. XIV: PO 12,209. 

** Porphyry notes that “in something” has nine possible meanings, In Cat. 77.18ff. 
Ammonius. In Cat.: 26.33ff. and 29.5ff., Philoponus, In Cat.: 32.7ff., and Simplicius, In 
Cat.: 46.3ff. find eleven meanings. 
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composite out of two natures, has two natures. With an eye to the sup- 
porters of the Christology of Chalcedon Philoponus adds: 


Christ is in two natures, and Christ is one, hence the two natures are one 
and not two. But ... we will neither, because Christ is one, deny the con- 
stituents of this ‘one’ (to &v todto), nor, on the other hand, because we 
recognise two natures which have concurred into the union, will we not 
confess that ‘one’ which resulted from them; whether someone prefers to 
call it one nature or hypostasis or one Christ, makes no difference to us, 
For the rest will necessarily be implied by each of these (ibid.: 47.14-20 ~ 
PG 140,61B). 


Although Philoponus thus proposes a formula of compromise between 
Chalcedonians and miaphysites, it is clear that he insists on a one-nature 
Christology. This emerges from his emphasis that in each of the terms 
“one hypostasis”, “one nature”, or “one Christ” the other ones are in- 
cluded. As he has argued consistently in the Arbiter, if Christ is one, his 
nature and hypostasis is necessarily one as well. And once more 
Philoponus points out that of which there is one nature — the particular 
nature of the individual that is — there must also be one hypostasis (ibid.: 
46-8). 

Philoponus ends his major Christological treatise with a plea for ob- 
jectivity in the search for truth and generosity with respect to the short- 
comings of his work: 

So it is, as far as our capacities go. Now we ask those who read this to 
stand up dispassionately and without favouritism so that they may give an 
answer to truth itself in accordance with our defence of it. And if they find 
anything said by us agreeable to it, they should embrace it with welcome 
understanding, ungrudgingly, as if it were their own offspring. For I con- 
sider truth a common benefit in whomsoever it is found. But if anything 
has slipped from our judgment or examination, may they grant us forgive- 
ness for our slip, but heal what they have forgiven by themselves through 
clearly proven rebuttals, judging, as we do, that our own private good lies 
in dissociation from ignorance and in making him who has liberated us 
from it our true helper (concl. 48: 48.3-12). 


5 Philoponus’ Defence of the Arbiter 


After having presented the argument of the Arbiter with reference to 
its theological and philosophical context, I shall now discuss those 
shorter treatises in which Philoponus gives a defence of his Christology. 
Notably, the customary titles of the Opuscula Monophysitica, estab- 
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lished by Sanda, do not exactly correspond to the headings found in the 
manuscripts. The codex Vat. Syr. 144 has the rubrics “The ten chapters 
of the Arbiter have ended” (fol. 30) at the end of the treatise which we 
commonly call Arbiter. Then follows the so-called Epitome of the Arbi- 
ter under the title “Again a brief epitome of the [sc. argumentative] 
force of these chapters” in Vat. Syr. 144 (fol. 30), while Brit. Libr. 
Add. 12,171 reads “A general treatise which goes beyond these ten 
chapters” (fol. 32”). After this work, Vat. Syr. 144 has the subscription 
“The book which is called Arbiter has ended, which is the examiner of 
the words of the two sides that contend against each other on the Incar- 
nation of God the Logos” (fol. 38"), which is not in Add. 12,171. The 
Epitome was apparently considered part of the Arbiter. The two apolo- 
getic works on behalf of the Arbiter are only contained in the Vatican 
manuscript under the titles “Again a solution of things in the Arbiter that 
are doubtful on the part of some” (fol. 38" — cf. fol. 45”: “The first 
apology”) and “Again about the fact that some have thought errone- 
ously and have judged that the Arbiter has permitted that Our Lord 
Christ may be said to be in two natures. Against that I have prepared my 
whole treatise” (fol. 45%*). At the end of the second apology we read 
“The defence concerning some doubts in the Arbiter has ended”, and 
subsequently “The book which is called Arbiter, i.e. examiner, has 
ended” (fol. 49**). Thus the scribe regarded not only the Epitome as a 
part of the “Book of the Arbiter”, but also the two apologies. This is 
certainly justified in that these two short treatises only clarify the argu- 
ment of the Arbiter in response to criticism brought forward against it. 
I shall not provide a synopsis of the Epitome, since it is just an abbre- 
viated version of the Arbiter. Neither shall I treat the Letter to Justinian, 
which may well have been written before the Arbiter, as I have at- 
tempted to show; it gives the appearance of a first sketch of the argu- 
ment which was later to be worked out systematically in the Arbiter. 
Both the Epitome and the Letter add nothing to the content of the Arbi- 
ter. The treatise with the title “What the difference is between parts and 
elements, and how whole and parts are related to each other; to the 
Presbyter Sergius” touches on Philoponus’ defence of his Christology 
Only indirectly. On the basis of an extended philosophical argument 
Philoponus shows why one cannot properly speak of parts “in” a whole. 
This is of course an elaboration on the point already made in the Arbiter, 
that “two natures in Christ” cannot be understood as “parts in a whole” 
in the strict sense. Since the context of the Treatise to Sergius is not 
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theological, f shall not be concerned with it here. The object of my atten- 
tion in this chapter will be the two apologies on behalf of the Arbiter 
which were conveniently called Solutio Duplex by the editor Sanda. 


5.1 The First Apology 


a - . 
The First Apology begins with an account of the circumstances under 
which it was written: 

Previously someone from the imperial city asked us through a letter, show- 
ing himself indignant about two passages written by us in the Arbiter, and 
commanded us to present a solution and defence of them. I immediately 
brought forth a brief defence for him who was asking such. Now, however, 
that I have a little leisure, [ shall take on these things more at length (First 
Apology 1: 63.4-8). 


I take the reference to the “brief defence” for the person who criti- 
cised the Arbiter to be indicative of the Epitome (as I have argued in 
chapter three, see above p. 30). Philoponus opens his response with a 
quotation from Arbiter, prol. 2: 4.7-22?**. Then he relates the first point 
of criticism put forward against him: 

Now these are our words against which the doubters say: ‘It has not been 
rightly said that we have the same opinion as those who have troubled the 
world (oikoupévn) and have been such a stumbling-block and cause of di- 
vision for the Church of God, those I mean who have celebrated the Synod 
of Chalcedon’ (First Apology 2: 64.4-7). 


Philoponus replies that he never said anything to that effect, but rather 
spoke about the contemporary controversies on Christology, that is, 
around the time of the Second Council of Constantinople in 553. For by 
now, he argues, the participants in these controversies have advanced 
their understanding of the Incarnation of the Logos, as compared to 
Chalcedon. It is obvious that Philoponus refers here to those defenders 
of the Council of 451 who would interpret its Christological definition in 
the light of the terminology and thought of Cyril of Alexandria. This 
group is often, though perhaps inexpediently, subsumed under the cat- 
egories “Neo-Chalcedonians” or “Neo-Cyrillines”***. His estimation of 
this reading of Chalcedon is epitomised in the following comment: 


28° ‘This quotation 1s not completely identical with the text of the Arbiter, which may 
be owing to the Syriac translator. 

281 The category “Neo-Chalcedonian” was introduced ito the history of dogma m 
analogy to the term “Neo-Nicene” by Lebon (1909) and was developed by his student 
Moeller (1944/5) and (1951). On its problematic status, see the contributions of Richard 
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there is a major advance of our contemporaries over those, though even 
now they maintain communion with them [sc. the synodites] as a result of 
silly habits (First Apology 2: 64.12-3). 


That Philoponus’ favour only extends to those who would see the 
Chalcedonian formula in terms of Cyril’s Christology is corroborated by 
the subsequent section in which he attacks those “Nestorianising” fol- 
Jowers of the Fourth Council. Philoponus insinuates that they would not 
want to adhere openly to Nestorius’ doctrine, but de facto do so, when 
they confess one hypostasis and two natures of Christ, thereby under- 
standing hypostasis as prosopon in the sense of Nestorius. The witness 
for such an interpretation of hypostasis is Theodoret of Cyrus, from 
whose Letter to John of Aegea Philoponus quotes: 

‘What the communality and the difference is between prosopon and hypos- 
tasis and, on the other hand, nature, we have shown clearly in that treatise, 
on behalf of which we are giving an apology, namely that the expression 
“prosopon” is also applied to those which are divided in their natures, and 
have their union only in conjunction (ovvGgea?), as also Nestorius said: 
“Tam dividing the natures, but I am uniting the adoration”’ (Furst Apology 
3: 64.21-5). 


This is one of the few extant fragments from the letter to John of 
Aegea, a follower of Nestorius, to whom Theodoret wrote shortly after 
451 in defence of the Christology of Chalcedon. Philoponus cites other 
extracts from this letter in his Four Tmémata against Chalcedon. The 
authenticity of these fragments was disputed by Chabot on the grounds 
of Philoponus’ insufficient familiarity with the literary work of Theo- 
doret. A testimony in Severus of Antioch, however, shows that Philo- 
ponus’ account can be trusted, as M. Richard pointed out”*°. [t is obvious 
from the fragments of the Letter to John of Aegea that by advancing a 
strongly diphysite interpretation of Chalcedon, Theodoret aims at win- 
ning the support of his Nestorian addressee. Philoponus takes him to 
mean by hypostasis (understood as tp6c@nov) “some kind of collective 
unity of discrete individual entities”*®°. This is also the sense in which 


(1946b). Helmer (1962), Grillmeier (1975b). (1984), (1989), 21-82 (on the controversies 
between Severus of Antioch and “Neo-Chalcedonians”), and 450-5 (a valuable excursus 
with further bibhography) 

*5 Richard (1941/2); see also Gray (1979), 85-8. 

*© As put aptly by Gray (1979), 88; however, Gray’s claim that this 1s an adequate 
understanding of Theodoret has been strongly criticised by Grillmeier (1984), 87-8. The 
Underlying Greek of the quotation in Philoponus’ Tmémata. 1V,227 [11,106] Chabot 
might have been Kat” GAAjA@v ouvagea, as Richard (1941/2), 422 suggested. 
Abramowski (1979), 47-8, made a case for a less mcnminating term such as Kat” 
@Ahov éyyorns. 
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he reads the famous phrase from the Tome of Leo, that “the unity of the 
person is recognised in each of the natures”. In Philoponus’ view this 
does not allow for a true unity of the two natures. His understanding of 
hypostasis is significantly different from that of Theodoret. As he has 
argued in the Arbiter, hypostasis can be identified with the nature that is 
particular to a single entity. The “one incarnate nature of God the 
Logos”, which is distinguished from the (particular) nature of the Father 
and the (particular) nature of the Holy Spirit, is nothing else than the one 
hypostasis of the Trinity. If, then, the Council of Chalcedon anathema- 
tises those who speak of “one nature” of Christ, its conception of hypos- 
tasis must be a conjunction of two individuals, as set forth in Theo- 
doret’s letter. 

Philoponus emphatically rejects the doctrine of Eutyches, since the 
latter would not acknowledge that the body of Christ is consubstantial 
with ours. However, there is a correct way of saying that there is one 
nature of Christ, as demonstrated in the writings of the doctors of the 
Church, most prominently Cyril and Athanasius of Alexandria”*”. The 
fact that this formula was not accepted at Chalcedon shows, according to 
Philoponus, that in the dogmatic definition of the Council hypostasis 
should be taken merely as 


the affectionate union of the divine Logos and the man, that which 
Nestorius also styles ‘prosopon’ (First Apology 5: 66.9-10). 


So much for the Council of 451. Since then, however, there has been 
an endorsement of Cyrilline Christology among the Chalcedonians 
which Philoponus appreciates. The following passage bears clear refer- 
ences to the moderately “Neo-Cyrilline” Christology which was articu- 
lated at the Fifth General Council: 

When being pressed in many ways, they have permitted that it may be said 
Isc. as follows]: they profess one incarnate nature of God the Logos and 
proclaim a hypostatic union of natures, while they anathematise those who 
say that this has been accomplished only through a conjunction, and not by 
virtue of the very being of the substantial natures. And for this reason they 
say that Christ is composite and hold that there is one composite hypostasis 
of his (First Apology 6: 66.16-20). 


Yet they shrink from the consequence to be drawn from the equiva- 
lence of (particular) nature and hypostasis and refuse to affirm the one 


287 Philoponus credits Athanasius with the Apollinarian pia-pbotc formula, cf. Four 
Tmémata: IV ,231 [11,110] Chabot. 
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composite nature of Christ. Two natures, in turn, require two hypostases, 
a consequence which they are not willing to accept either. 

Qne could pose the question how it should be possible that there is 
one nature of divinity and of humanity. This objection does not hold, 
Philoponus argues, for on a priori grounds it is equally impossible that 
there should be one hypostasis of divinity and humanity: 

If we call hypostases the proper forms by which each individual is distin- 
guished from those which are consubstantial with it, God the Logos from 
his Father and the Holy Spirit, we, however, as individuals of our [sc. spe- 
cies} from the other human beings — for it is not possible that the property 
of God the Logos and the property of his ensouled flesh, that by which he 
is distinguished from the other human beings, will be the same — therefore 
there is neither one hypostasis of the divinity and the humanity of Christ. 
On the contrary, just as with us the living being composed of soul and 
body, [ mean man, is his one hypostasis and nature, so also in the case of 
Our Lord Christ who is constituted as a perfect totality of divinity and hu- 
manity we must profess that he is one composite hypostasis and likewise 
nature (First Apology 7: 66.28-67.6). 


The Council of Chalcedon, in Philoponus’ eyes, has effectively intro- 
duced a fourth person into the Trinity and so departed from the faith of 
Nicaea, despite the reference to the Council of 325 in the Prooemium 
definitionis of Chalcedon (whose beginning is cited in First Apology 8: 
67.9-10): 

they give us to understand that as another one apart from the three persons 


of the divinity, Christ has been born from the virgin (First Apology 8: 
67.10-1). 


Philoponus’ point is that to speak of two particular natures of Christ 
necessarily implies two hypostases or prosopa. Thus the fundamental 
deficiency of the Christology of Chalcedon is that it introduces another 
subject apart from the second person of the Trinity, and does not affirm 
the continuity of the one subject in the Incarnation, the Logos of God. 
For his contemporaries, however, Philoponus has some appreciation, 
since they say that the Son of God was born from Mary in the flesh, one 
of the Trinity. But in the formula of Chalcedon, nothing to this effect is 
found. 

Philoponus sees his interpretation of the Chalcedonian definition con- 
firmed in the Tome of Leo from which he quotes”**. When Leo speaks of 


28 Quamvis enim in Domino Jesu Christo Dei et hominis una persona sit, aliud tamen 
est, unde in utroque communis est contumelia, aliud, unde communis est gloria 
(enzinger-Schénmetzer (1965), no. 295), quoted in First Apology 9: 67.23-5. 
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one person, it is that one which is constituted as a result of the conjunc- 
tion of Logos and the man. This union is communicated through the inti- 
macy between the two. Of each of them a particular nature is affirmed 
and so, according to Philoponus, a substantial hypostasis and prosopon, 
so that the union can only be understood as a participation or conjunc- 
tion of God and man. This is essentially the view of Nestorius and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

To substantiate his claim, Philoponus quotes from Theodore’s De 
Incarnatione, a treatise which has been transmitted to us only in frag- 
ments. The text in question (from book VIII, chapter 63) is notorious 
since it was often referred to in the Christological controversies of the 
fifth and sixth centuries*?. It has been transmitted in two recensions 
which differ significantly in their use of the term “hypostasis” for the 
union in Christ. The first recension is found in the extant part of an an- 
cient Syriac translation of the De Incarnatione in the manuscript Brit. 
Libr. Add. 14,669. Theodore uses the analogy of man and wife be- 
coming one flesh (Mt 19:6) to argue that in Christ a union of prosopon 
has been effected, while the difference of the natures is not mitigated. 
The crucial point of this recension is that Theodore speaks not only of 
one prosopon but also of one hypostasis of Christ. The second recension 
is attested in the manuscript Brit. Libr. Add. 12,156 (Syriac), in the 
florilegium appended to the polemical treatise Deprehensio et 
Triumphus super Nestorianos by Leontius of Byzantium and the acts of 
the Fifth General Council (Greek), and in the Constitutum of Pope 
Vigilius (Latin)??!. According to these testimonies, Theodore does not 
speak of “one hypostasis”. Instead, he insists that the human nature of 
Christ has a complete prosopon of its own, since there is no hypostasis 
without a prosopon. Both versions of the passage affirm a conjunction 
(ovva@era) of divinity and humanity, but the second recension leaves 
little doubt that this is understood as a conjunction of two individual 
Pprosopa into one prosopon, not one hypostasis. 


289 Such as in the eleventh anathema of Justinian’s Edictum de Recta Fide: 92.26- 
94.13 Schwartz, which was endorsed at the Council of 553, canon 12: ACO IV.1,243.1- 
30. Daley (1978), 172, has a list of references where this passage is cited. 

20 For Add. 14,669, see the edition of Sachau (1869), =, I. 2-13. 

21 For Add. 12,156, see the edition of de Lagarde (1858), 104.27-105.7; Leontius of 
Byzantium. Deprehensio et Triumphus super Nestorianos, floril., test. 6. ap. Swete 
(1882), 11,299.6-20; Second Council of Constantinople, Actio V1,9: ACO IV.1,180.23- 
31; Vigilius, Constiturum 123, test. 30 (Collectio Avellana, Ep. 83), ap. Swete (1882), 
11,299.6-20. 
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M. Richard made a strong case that the first recension is an accurate 
rendering of the genuine text of Theodore. He argued that the second 
recension Originated from a collection that had already been used by 
Cyril of Alexandria in the late 430s and then in several other florilegia. 
In Richard’s view, this was from the beginning an unfair presentation of 
Antiochene doctrine and contained passages deliberately altered by hos- 
tile, perhaps Apollinarian, circles with which Cyril was in contact”?, 
Richard’s position is reflected in the entry no. 3856 of the Clavis Patrum 
Graecorum, where the first recension (with Add. 14,669 and Facundus 
of Hermiane, whose excerpts do not include the passage in question) is 
listed as “traditio genuina” , and the second recension (with Add. 12.156 
and the other witnesses) as “traditio alterata”. 

F. A. Sullivan already disputed Richard’s hypothesis in the course of 
a detailed examination of the texts. He aimed at demonstrating that the 
more “friendly” Syriac translation in Add. 14,669 had been altered ap- 
parently in order to “improve” Theodore’s conformity with Chalce- 
donian orthodoxy”. B. E. Daley, in his critical edition of Leontius of 
Byzantium, agreed with Richard that Leontius, despite his own assertion 
of the contrary, drew upon a florilegium with texts by Theodore and 
Diodore which had already been used by Cyril. However, Daley did not 
think that the texts were from the beginning tendentiously altered. Re- 
garding the two recensions of Theodore’s De Incarnatione, Daley sided 
with Sullivan™*. Sullivan’s case has been boosted recently by L. Abra- 
mowski, who took a fresh look at the manuscript evidence”. A com- 
parison between Add. 12,156 and Add. 14,669 shows that the latter 
shortened and simplified the text of the De Incarnatione. The translator 
also seems to have had problems with Theodore’s Greek and with Greek 
as such. Moreover, in the case of the notorious passage from chapter 63 
of book VIII, the text of Add. 14,669 was redressed so as to eliminate 
the Antiochene doctrine of two prosopa, which apparently caused em- 
barrassment. Add. 12,156 is a hostile and extremely tendentious selec- 
tion from Theodore’s writings, with fragments being taken out of con- 
text, so that sometimes even views which Theodore contested are as- 
cribed to him. None the less, the translation of the passage in question is 


>? Richard (1943) and (1946a). 
5 Sullivan (1956), 35-158. 
a Rs (1978), LXXT-LXXxUt. 
5 See Abramowski (1995) on Add. 12,156, and (1993) on Add. 14,669. Her re-ex- 
amination of the question was occasioned by the research of the late Fr Kdbert of the Pon- 
tifical Biblical Institute. Rome, whose conclusions she corroborates. 
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reliable. As Abramowski notes, in the light of these conclusions the 
evaluation of the two recensions in the Clavis Patrum Graecorum 
should be reversed?**. 

The quotation in Philoponus belongs to the second, genuine recension; 
the wording, however, is different from that in Add. 12,156. It seems 
that the translator has rendered the passage from Theodore directly into 
Syriac, as he was working on the First Apology. Our text deviates sig- 
nificantly from the other witnesses at two points, which will be noted, 


“What the Lord also says about man and wife, “that they are no longer two, 
but one flesh” [Mt. 19,6], we also say rightly according to the concept of 
“union” “that there are no longer two prosopa, but one”, evidently while 
the natures are distinguished. For as in that case the number of the duality 
is not impaired by the fact] that it is called one flesh — for it is evident 
according to what called one — so here the unity of the prosopa?*” does 
not impair the difference of the natures. For when we distinguish the na- 
tures, we speak of the perfect nature of God the Logos and of his perfect 
prosopon, for neither is it possible to say that there is a hypostasis without 
prosopon, and we speak of the man’s nature and likewise of his prosopon 
as complete. When, therefore, we look at the unity?” we then call it one 
prosopon’ (First Apology 9: 68.11-8). 


After this excursus, let me return to Philoponus’ argument. He again 
emphasises the difference between the doctrine of Chalcedon which is 
that of Theodore and of Pope Leo’s Tome, and the position held by his 
(“Neo-Chalcedonian”) contemporaries. These, in turn, proclaim that it is 
one of the Trinity who is the subject of all that is done and suffered by 
Jesus in his earthly life. They are in agreement with the faith of Nicaea, 
where it was affirmed that the only-begotten and consubstantial Son of 
God, God from God, light from light, descended and became incarnate, 
suffered death and rose from the dead, and ascended into heaven. 

Philoponus is obviously scandalised by the fact that at Chalcedon the 
formulae 500 @boetg and év S00 PUCEOLV were preferred to the for- 


2% Abramowski (1995), 2. Her studies have been acknowledged in the Supplementum 
to the CPG (1998), 224. However, some confusion has come in here. The Greek frag- 
ments from the acts of the Second Council of Constantinople and from Leontius of By- 
zantium as well as the Latin fragments from the Constitutum Vigilii should be listed under 
“traditio genuna”, together with the Syriac fragments from Add. 12,156. 

97 adciar ehavih (68.15), but tod npoodmov A Evaoig — Khare 
20.185 = personae unitas. | am inclined to see in this a corruption of the manuscript. 
Only “a few lines below, with reference to the quotation from Theodore, Philoponus 
speaks Of PLa0 e483 hots Basar’ Mais 103 (68.19-20). 

2% horas (68.18), but éni thy Guvageiav — Whasucar hails — ad 
coniunctionem. 
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mula éx 500 gvoewv™. This deficiency has been overcome by the en- 
dorsement of the latter at the Second Council of Constantinople. Yet the 
proclamation of a “composite Christ” and even “one composite hypos- 
tasis” does not go far enough; it must be recognised that this necessarily 
entails “one composite nature”. 

In addition to these doctrinal points, the reception of the notorious let- 
ter of Ibas and the restitution of Theodoret of Cyrus are brought forward 
against Chalcedon by Philoponus. This has been corrected at Constanti- 
nople in 553, but the position of those who still defend Chalcedon is in- 
consistent. By condemning Theodore, certain writings of Theodoret, and 
the letter of Ibas (the “Three Chapters”), they have put the Council of 
45) itself under anathema™. 

Philoponus clearly regards the development of Chalcedonian 
Christology from the Council of 451 to the Council of 553 as an ad- 
vance. But the defenders of Chalcedon have not advanced far enough: 

Since they do not recognise the inconsistency of the terminology of those 
who from the beginning have maliciously spread it in the Church of God, 
because of long and irrational custom they adhere to it. And for this reason 


they have put bitter anathemas on those who think differently and do not 
consent to their opinions in everything (First Apology 12: 70.12-5). 


Philoponus dismisses the argument that there are two natures of Christ 
because of the unconfused union between divinity and humanity. He ob- 
serves that the Chalcedonians also affirm a single hypostasis of Christ, 
without being afraid of introducing a confusion here. Since Philoponus 
Considers hypostasis equivalent to individual nature, a distinction be- 
tween the unity of hypostasis and the duality of natures makes no sense 
to him: 

Therefore, if someone speaks of the hypostasis of the one Christ as a com- 
Posite hypostasis, he is then also obliged to confess a composite nature. But 
if he calls the nature “composite”, it follows by all means that he should 
also define the hypostasis as composite (First Apology 12: 70.19-21). 


The Arbiter was written in order to defend miaphysite Christology 
and to show the inconsistency of Chalcedon — in response to a request, 


__°” Sanda (1930), [111] suggests that First Apology 10: 69.3-4 is a reference to the 
imperial commissioners, who intervened at the fifth session of the Council of Chalcedon 
on 22” October 451. In his Tmémata: 1V,223 {11,99} Chabot, Philoponus criticises the 
Say in which the Emperor Marcianus influenced the discussions to the favour of Leo's 
lestorian” doctrine. 
*° See Tmémata: IV,237-8 [11,119-21] Chabot. 
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as Philoponus underlines. This may suffice to refute the first point of 
criticism brought forth against the treatise, that therein Philoponus made 
undue concessions to the supporters of the Council of 451. 

The second point of criticism concerns the degree to which Philo- 
ponus allowed for the formula “in two natures” in the Arbiter. Appa- 
rently, some Chalcedonians who advocated the use of both “in two 
natures” and “out of two natures” were happy to take up Philoponus’ 
recommendation that the Council’s definition could be accepted if the 
preposition “in” were understood in the sense of parts in a whole. This 
favourable reception on the Chalcedonian side was met with misgivings 
in miaphysite circles. The conciliatory attitude of the Arbiter provoked 
criticism from some of Philoponus’ co-religionists, who insisted that the 
usage of the formula “in two natures” should not be permitted, even if 
those who used it would read it in a correct way. Philoponus now feels 
obliged to clarify what he said and to defend his position. His response 
begins with a paraphrase of Arbiter X,46 (First Apology 15: 72.13- 
73.8). As already shown, his argument is that the locution “in” is pro- 
perly used only of parts that are spatially distinct from another. Since the 
divinity and the humanity of Christ are by no means parts in this sense, 
the phrase “in two natures” is inappropriate. Philoponus admits that he 
considered the formula acceptable, although it is incorrect. This ap- 
proval, however, entirely depended on an interpretation of the formula 
which would not jeopardise the oneness of Christ. As he now insists, this 
condition is not fulfilled as far as the definition of Chalcedon is con- 
cerned, since there the formula was understood in a Nestorian sense. 


5.2 The Second Apology 


Philoponus’ suggestion regarding the use of the phrase “in two na- 
tures” continued to be controversial in miaphysite circles even after his 
defence in the First Apology. The full title of the Second Apology (which 
is about half the length of the first) reads: 

Again about the fact that some have thought erroneously and have judged 
that the Arbiter has permitted that Our Lord Christ may be said to be in 


two natures. Against that I have prepared my whole treatise (18: 74.26- 
75.1 — Vat. Syr. 144, fol. 45%) 


The tone of this Second Apology is remarkably sharper than the first 
one: 
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A certain word has come to me that some of those who turn into advocates 
on behalf the Synod of Chalcedon have brought my Arbiter in their midst 
as,an aid for their perfidies, just as if it would permit the locution ‘in two’. 
T have not been occupied with mourning for the shame of those who dare 
such. For while they do not speak on behalf of the truth, they want by every 
means to bring to nought those who do so. They should rather look at the 
meaning [sc. of what has been said in the Arbiter]. For which question that 
is raised by them have I not overthrown throughout the whole treatise? 
Which doubt that is supposed to have persuasive force have I not shown to 
be insanity, so that not even one reason — which might be considered con- 
gruent — for their perfidy is still left? And conversely: what lines of attack 
have I not tried, to show that there is one composite nature of Christ? | 
shall expose the reason why they deceive themselves, and at the same time 
present the scope of the treatise in brief (Second Apology 18: 75.1-11). 


Philoponus now appears intransigent towards a reading of the dog- 
matic definition of Chalcedon along the lines of the Christology of Cyril 
of Alexandria®?: 


I have seen many of those who receive this Synod turning their faces from 
the division of Nestorius and confessing that one and the same is the Lord 
Christ, who was begotten before the ages from the Father in the divinity, 
and the same in the last time [sc. born] in the flesh from the holy God- 
bearer and ever-virgin Mary. They hold, however, that this Synod has also 
said that Christ is in two natures as in parts only for the sake of termino- 
logica) disagreement, and not [sc. in order to affirm] a division. as it is the 
case with Nestorius and with a few others of a similar opinion. It has been 
my intention throughout the whole treatise to uproot this belief of many, 
and at the same time to show that not only by reason of terminology, but 
also by reason of the sense [sc. of that terminology] this Synod has erred, 
when it clandestinely introduced the division of Nestorius (Second Apology 
19: 75.12-20). 


The purpose of the Arbiter was twofold: first to introduce some prin- 
ciples common to those who adhere to the orthodox doctrine of the In- 
carnation, and secondly to show how these principles implied a mia- 
physite Christology and ruled out any duality of natures in Christ. To 
corroborate this, Philoponus quotes two passages from the Arbiter, 
where he made clear that “in two natures” cannot be applied to a whole 
which results from a composition of divinity and humanity”. None the 
less, he allowed for the use of this formula in the sense of parts in a 
whole, if it is interpreted correctly and not after the manner of a 


%" The precise meaning of the Syriac in the following passage is not always clear to 
me. I have tried to make sense of it as best I could. 


sUnN FHALOPONUS, 


Nestorian division. Philoponus justifies himself by claiming that he said 
this “as if by means of a concession rather than for the refutation of their 
{sc. the Chalcedonians’] absurdity” (Second Apology 21: 77.5). It seems 
that Philoponus has the technical sense of a rhetorical concessio in 
mind*, that is, to make an apparent concession to one’s opponents in 
order to win them over for one’s own cause eventually. 

To those who accused him of compromising miaphysitism, Philopo- 
nus replies that they isolated certain parts of the Arbiter from their 
proper context. For this reason, they were oblivious to the scope of the 
whole treatise. He suggests that these negative reactions on the part of 
some may have arisen from sheer ignorance about the rhetorical figure 
of concessio. However, the use of this figure is something common 
among the doctors of the Church: 


Severus of blessed memory has shown clearly in one of the letters to the 
presbyter Thomas what this figure is, when he literally wrote as follows: 
‘For this reason this figure of concession has the force that those who speak 
against each other will think that they agree, and it will tum them away 
from their own doctrine, opinion and belief and bring them to the truth’ 
(Second Apology 23: 78.5-9). 


1 have not been able to identify this quotation which is apparently 
drawn from one of the letters of Severus of Antioch. Perhaps the ad- 
dressee is Thomas, Bishop of Germanicia, who was exiled from his see 
in 519 and took part in the conversations between orthodox and Severan 
bishops, which were held in Constantinople at the initiative of the Em- 


32 Second Apology 20: 76.6-12 is an abbreviated citation from Arbiter, prol. 6: 8.6- 
10. 18-20; 76.18-21 follows closely Arbiter VI1,28: 27.4-7. 

¥03 The Syriac has a4 hasaz. According to the Vira of John of Beth Aphthonia, 
originally written in Greek, Severus of Antioch wrote against John the Grammarian who 
claimed Cyril of Alexandria for Chalcedon: riama mica wor’ horarms Lua 
ried, PO 2, 250.4-5. The editor Kugener comments: “Littéral it: “Toutefois il lui 
dit qu’il accordera par concession (indulgence) comme par course qu’il a été dit ainsi’; 
dans ce passage, le traducteur a rendu par ré\,mi ‘course’ le terme de rhétorique 
ovvdpopit}, qui désigne une concession apparente”. Lausberg (1960), 425, notes: “Die 
concessio ist das Eingestandnis (confessio). da& das eine oder andere der gegnerischen 
Argumente richtig und fiir die eigene Sache ungiinstig ist. Dieses Eingestandnis ist kein 
totales (da sonst der ProzeB aufhéren wiirde ...), sondern entweder ein partielles. das 
durch gewichtigere eigene Gesichtspunkte wettgemacht werden kann, oder ein ironisches 
(Quint. 9,2.51: simulatio ...). Die concessio kann hinsichtlich des Zeitpunktes des 
ProzeBgangs als praeparatio ... auftreten oder auch nachtriglich (nach der Rede des 
Gegners)”. Greek terms: napopodoyia, éxitponh, ovyy@pyotc; for references, see 
ibid., 425-6. For ovvSpopt) see Hermogenes, [epi tev B: 313.16-9 and 357.1-4 
Rabe. 
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ror Justinian in 532°. In a letter to this Thomas, which is only extant 
in part, Severus discusses problems of the right interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. The fact that Philoponus introduces Thomas as presbyter might 
indivate that the letter from which this quotation is taken had been writ- 
ten before Thomas was appointed bishop*. 

Be this as it may, Philoponus now unambiguously rejects the Chalce- 
donian formula which, as its supporters propose, accounts for the one- 
ness of Christ by affirming “one hypostasis” and for the unconfusedness 
of divinity and humanity by affirming “two natures”. Two extracts from 
Arbiter V11,28 and VIl1,32 are quoted by Philoponus in order to corrobo- 
rate his claim that this has always been his stance*”. The formula “in 
two natures” indicates a division of subjects (ta broxeipeva) and is 
thus liable to be understood as a union of two individuals in a Nestorian 
sense. 


6 The Anthropological Paradigm in Christology 


Patristic thought on the Incarnation of the Logos found in the union of 
soul and body a fitting paradigm for conceiving of the union of divinity 
and humanity in the person of Jesus Christ. In their endeavours to eluci- 
date the ontological implications of the mystery of the divine economy, 
the Church Fathers recurrently employed this “anthropological para- 
digm”. Its history can be traced from the third century to the watershed 
of Chalcedon and beyond**. It should be obvious from the preceding 
two chapters why a considerable part of this study will be devoted to this 
subject. As has been seen in my analysis of the Arbiter, the anthropo- 
logical paradigm is central to Philoponus’ defence of miaphysitism. 
Moreover, the proper application of this paradigm had become a much 
disputed point in the controversy between Chalcedonians and miaphy- 
sites over the Christology of the Council of 451. Philoponus could rely 
on an established use of the soul-body relationship for affirming the on- 


3 See Honigmann (1951), 73-4. 

¥5 Severus, Ep. CVIII: PO 14, 264-72. 

806 ‘r¢eaen (78.6) is the word regularly used for “presbyter, priest”; cf. above fn. 110 
On p. 32. 

*" Second Apology 25: 79.15-9 and 79.24-80.1 = Arbiter X,45: 44.19-24 and 45.16-8. 

** Extensive material for the age before Chalcedon is collected in the study of 
Gahbauer (1984). For the post-Chalcedonian period see Uthemann (1982a). Cf. also the 
sketch by Stockmeier (1976). Still useful is Sellers (1954). 
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tological unity of Christ. Within the Alexandrian Christological tradition 
this use was shaped primarily by its champion, Cyril. Philoponus locates 
himself in this tradition and is greatly indebted to the theological outlook 
of Cyril; and yet what singles Philoponus out among Patristic theolo- 
gians is the extent to which he grounds his Christology on this paradigm. 
For this reason, the questions must be raised whether Philoponus actu- 
ally uses this paradigm in an appropriate way and whether he can legiti- 
mately claim to continue the Alexandrian-Cyrilline line of theological 
reflection. 

In order to provide satisfactory answers, a few terminological and 
conceptual considerations should precede my analysis. Until now, I have 
spoken of the “anthropological paradigm”; this, however, requires some 
clarification. I shall follow the distinction proposed by T. G. Weinandy 
between two different ways in which the soul-body relationship was 
used by Patristic theologians as a tool for elucidating the Incarnation. It 
was employed first as an analogy or comparison to affirm the ontologi- 
cal unity between the divinity and the humanity, and secondly as a 
model for conceiving of the type of relationship which obtains between 
the divinity and the humanity*”. In other words, in the first case the sin- 
gle ontological reality of a human being, which is composed of two dis- 
tinct entities, soul and body, is seen as an analogy for the single onto- 
logical reality of Christ, the God-man. In the second case, the human 
constitution is seen as a model of how the union between divinity and 
humanity is achieved in Christ; as the soul relates to the body, so the 
Logos relates to his humanity. While the two ways are, of course, not 
mutually exclusive and can be used simultaneously, Weinandy suggests 
that theologians of the Patristic age predominantly employ the human 
constitution as a model for the constitution of Christ. This fact is respon- 
sible for certain doctrinal misconceptions, usually at the expense of the 
humanity of Jesus. As Weinandy argues, its proper use as an analogy 
is found in the most pronounced manner in the Christology of Cyril of 
Alexandria, though he also reverts occasionally to using it as a model. 
None the less Cyril is distinguished by his acute awareness of the essen- 
tial principle which must be followed when reasoning about God by 
means of analogies from the created order, expressed very succinctly in 
the maior dissimilitudo of the Fourth Lateran Council*!°. So Weinandy’s 

3® This discussion is indebted to Weinandy (2000), 182-90. 


HO See Denzinger-Schénmetzer (1965), no. 806; on analogy cf. Coreth-Przywara 
(1957). 
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distinction between analogy and model will not only provide us with an 
analytical tool for our interpretation of Patristic theologians; its system- 
atic implications will also help us to gain a critical appreciation of 
Philoponus’ Christology. 

It might be profitable to introduce another distinction in the use of the 
anthropological paradigm, which is related to the first one. Depending 
on how one accounts for the union in man and the union in Christ, there 
seem to be three possibilities of conceiving how the former can be para- 
digmatic for the latter®!!; 


1) The soul-body union allows for a natural explanation (however diffi- 
cult it may be to provide that); similarly, the union of divinity and 
humanity can be explained in natural terms. 

2) The soul-body union allows for a natural explanation, the union in 
Christ, however, does not, since it is mysterious. 

3) Both the anthropological and the Christological unions are not sus- 
ceptible of a natural explanation, but are essentially mysterious. 


In the first case, the soul-body union is likely to be used as a model 
for the Christological union. Historically, such a position has found its 
most radical expression in Apollinarius of Laodicea. However, it is la- 
tent wherever the human constitution is employed to explicate how the 
union between divinity and humanity is achieved in Christ. The second 
position seems, in a more or less reflected way, a commonplace among 
many Patristic theologians. Its implications for using the soul-body un- 
ion as an analogy are brought to the fore by Cyril of Alexandria. The 
third position is advocated, for instance, by Gregory of Nyssa and Leon- 
tius of Byzantium?!?, but expressed most prominently in Augustine’s in- 
sistence on the mysterious character of the human constitution: “the 
manner in which spirits are joined to bodies and become living beings is 
thoroughly marvellous”?!?. The only thing we know is its irreducible 
fact. Those, then, who demand insistently that a reasonable explanation 
(ratio) should be given as to how God and man have been united in the 


*" For the suggestion to make use of this distinction I am indebted to Professor 

M. Frede. 

*? Gregory of Nyssa, Or. Cat.: 39.11-40.6 Muhlenberg; on Leontius, see below 
Pp. 13) ff. 

_*8 Augustine. Civ. Dei XXI,10,25-7: CCL 48,776; cf. esp. his Ep. 137 (ad Volu- 
stanum). One might compare this with Porphyry, who acknowledges that the “extension” 
* boy in relation to the body is ineffable (Extactc &ppytoc), Sent. 28: 17.6-7 
aml 
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one person of the mediator Jesus Christ display a boldness which is 
wholly out of place. For they cannot even explain what they know as a 
fact from their everyday experience, how the human person is consti- 
tuted out of the two realities of soul and body. It is the merit of this third 
position to preclude any attempt to interpret the soul-body union as a 
model of the Incarnational union. 

Comprehending these aspects of the use of the anthropological para- 
digm before and after Chalcedon will thus enable us to approach Philo- 
ponus from a more systematic perspective. This will also help us to ap- 
preciate how important problems of Christology were addressed in the 
Patristic age*"4. In other words, the first reason to provide an extensive 
treatment of the soul-body paradigm concerns the doctrinal matter of 
Christology. There is also another good reason for this investigation, 
which concerns theological method. Grillmeier has indicated that the an- 
shivpological paradignn supplied the momentul™ fer the developmenrk off 
a “scholastic” Christology in the period after Chalcedon*!’. The Coun- 
cil’s dogmatic formula incited attempts for its theological clarification 
both among those who endorsed it as the standard of orthodoxy and 
among those who staunchly opposed it. While the foundations for this 
process had already been laid in the preceding centuries, the task of ex- 
plicating the Church’s Christological confession became extremely ur- 
gent in the sixth century. The soul-body paradigm provided a useful in- 
strument for this task. In the course of this development, the anthropo- 
logical models of contemporary Greek philosophy certainly had an im- 
portant contribution to make. However, one should eschew wholesale 
conclusions as to how and to what extent such ideas shaped conceptions 
in Christian theology. The interaction between Christology and anthro- 
pology in the Patristic age is complex and needs to be studied with care. 
The insights offered by historians of doctrine are far from comprehen- 
sive*!®, From the limited perspective of this study, I can only elucidate 
certain aspects of this interaction. 

In this chapter, I shall first examine how the union of soul and body in 
the human composite was used by certain ant¢- and post-Chalcedonian 
theologians to explicate the union of divinity and humanity in Christ. I 


314 Stockmeier (1981), 249. notes that. im contrast to the well-known schemata 
“Logos-anthropos” and “Logos-sarx”, the anthropological paradigm was devised by 
Patristic theologians themselves, not by modem historians of doctrine. 

315 See Grillmeier (1975c), 605-6. 

316 Cf. Grillmeier (1975a), 299-300, Stockmeier (1981), and Gahbauer (1984), 6-9. 
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shall not endeavour to present within the limits of this chapter an ex- 
haustive treatment of the subject. My aim is to concentrate on a selection 
of authors who seem to have been decisive for the history of this 
theologoumenon. Since this paradigm puts a strong emphasis on the 
unity of the two constitutive elements, it is not surprising that it was 
mainly employed by theologians belonging to the Alexandrian rather 
than the Antiochene tradition, although it was used by representatives of 
the latter as well. It will be seen that the soul-body relationship was of- 
ten used as a model for the relationship of divinity and humanity. The 
first vigorous expression of this tendency can be found in the Christo- 
logical controversy over Paul of Samosata at the Antiochene Synod of 
268/9. Another milestone was the thought of Apollinarius of Laodicea, 
with its emphasis on the obvOeo1c GvOpw@roetdijc. It was the achieve- 
ment of Cyril of Alexandria to develop this paradigm as an analogy. In 
the controversies after Chalcedon, however, which often centred on the 
correct interpretation of his writings, this intuition was partially ob- 
scured, especially on the miaphysite side, whose major representative 
was Severus of Antioch. None the less the principal insight was not 
totally lost. Leontius of Byzantium, one of the leading theologians of 
the sixth century, demonstrated how the soul-body analogy could be 
employed in an original Christological synthesis. My analysis will not 
go beyond the age in which Philoponus wrote. It would be profitable to 
take into account the thought of a theologian as authoritative as Maxi- 
mus Confessor. To do so, however, would reach far beyond the scope 
of this study*!”. This historical sketch will lead to a critical assessment 
of Philoponus’ use of the anthropological paradigm and thus to a re- 
appraisal of his Christology. 


6.1 From Pre-Nicene Beginnings to the Fourth Century 


6.1.1 The Synod of Antioch in 268/9 and its Christological Controversy 


The Synod of Antioch held in the winter of 268/9 condemned Paul of 
Samosata, bishop of that city, for heresy and deposed him from his see. I 


37 On Maximus see Uthemann (1982b) and Schénborn (1984), 108-21. It seems, in 
fact, that the material for Maximus’ synthesis was to a large extent provided by the (still 
little explored) contributions of sixth- and early seventh-century theologians. His termino- 
logical and conceptual debts to Leontius of Byzantium and Leontius of Jerusalem have 
been shown by Heinzer (1980), esp. 70-116. 
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shall not be concerned here with the historical and political circum. 
stances of this important ecclesial assembly3!8; rather, in the Context of 
this chapter, I am interested in what Paul actually taught so as to pro- 
voke his condemnation, especially in the properly Christological aspect 
of the this controversy. In the presentation of the Christology of the 
Council Fathers by the Antiochene presbyter Malchion*"® there are two 
central aspects that are important for my study: first, he conceives of 
union between divinity and humanity in Christ as a obv@Eotc; secondly, 
he finds in the composite human constitution a suitable model for this 
union. More precisely, the relation between the Logos and his flesh is 
exemplified by means of the relation between soul and body. 


Substantial Union 


Paul rejects the idea that the Logos should be composed (obvOetoc) 
with a human body, for this would be equivalent to a kind of mingling 
which is contrary to his dignity or rank as the Son of God. For Malchion, 
however, the term obv@eotGg is crucial for expressing the fact that the 
Son of God is “substantiated (odbo1@00a1)” in his body (fr. S, 22)32°. 
Elsewhere (fr. S, 23), Malchion appears to say: 


On the hypostasis of Our Saviour it should thus be recognised that the 
Logos alone, while not bemg incarnate, was not in need of the Holy Spir, 
for the Spirit received from him, and he was not under the law. But because 
he was united substantially with his human body, he was enduring as it 


318 Cf. Millar (1971), Fischer (1986) and Rast (1997). Perrone (1992) gives a compre- 
hensive overview of two decades of research done on both the historical and the doctrinal 
aspects of this notorious affaie 

“9 The fragments from the Antiochene Synod are quoted according to the critical edi- 
tion by de Riedmatten (1952). The authenticity of the fragments from the acts of the 
Synod, which have come down to us only as quotations tn later authors or in florilegia, 
has been a much disputed problem in Patrisuc scholarship, especially since Richard 
(1959) challenged the widely accepted reading of the testimony in Eusebus, HE 
VIL29,2. GCS 9/2,704.15-7, that during Malchion’s disputation with Paul stenographers 
were taking notes which were still extant. Simonetti (1986 and 1988) argued in favour of 
the fragments’ authenticity and was supported by Stead (1993), who made a strong case 
for the hitherto accepted interpretation of the tesumony in Eusebius. Elsewhere I have at- 
tempted to enlarge upon the arguments presented by Simonetti and Stead, cf Lang 
(2000). For the purpose of thts chapter, then. 1t will be presupposed that the extant sources 
are in general reliable. 

320 As de Riedmatten (1952), 147, points out, the Syriac phrase ;naduré kuramare 
represents the Greek verb obc1@a0at. This 1s borne out by the parallels in two fragments 
from the acts which are transmitted by Leontus of Byzantum, S, 33 (obciav 
obotmpévnv év odpatt) and S, 35 (oboiGo0ai év TH 6A orijpt Tov vidv TOV 
povoyevi}). 
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were that which occurred to it because of the composition and substanual 
union with him. 


‘That the human body of Christ is united substantially (obo1wdac or 
xat’ odoiav) with the Logos rules out the idea of a conjunction 
(ovvagera) between the man Jesus and the divine Wisdom (cf. fr. S, 
74). This is confirmed by a Latin fragment from the disputation with 
Paul in the sixth-century Letter of the Scythian Monks (fr. S, 25), where 
Malchion insists that Jesus Christ is one, composed out of two simple 
elements, God the Logos and the human body, which is from the seed of 
David (unus factus est, nequaquam ulterius divisione aliqua sed in 
unitate subsistens). The charge laid on Paul is that his rejection of this 
model of compositio implies a denial of the substantial union of the Son 
of God with the human body. It is insinuated that he conceives of the 
union in Christ as a participation, presumably of the man Jesus, in the 
divine Wisdom, who is said to dwell in the latter. According to 
Malchion, Paul’s doctrine of inhabitation of divine Wisdom is motivated 
by the intention to protect the Son of God from the humiliating conse- 
quences of his kenosis, i.e. from suffering the cost or loss (dispendium) 
of being united with a human body*!. 

These fragments found in different sources present us with a consist- 
ent idea of the Christology Malchion presented at the Synod against Paul 
as the measure of orthodoxy. Yet it remains to elucidate what the formu- 
lae which he and the Council Fathers apparently considered to be so im- 
portant actually meant. What did it mean, in particular, to say of the 
Logos that he was “substantially united with his body” or “substanti- 
ated” in it? John Henry Newman thought that Malchion accused Paul 


of denying that the divine usia in its fulness had simply taken possession 
of. occupied, and permeated an individual of our race, and that all that was 
in His human nature, totum quantumcumque, was lived in by, and assumed 
into, the usia of the Word>?, 


I should like to suggest that the Christology of Origen can provide us 
with an interpretative key. The Council Fathers are often believed to 
have been of “Origenist” provenance’. Although this claim is proble- 


“! This might also be the meaning of the obscure fr. S, 29, at least if we adopt the 
Supplement suggested by Scheidweiler (1955), 119-20. 

32 Newman (1874), 323. 

** Simonett (1975), 18, names Dionyswus of Alexandria, Gregory Thaumaturgus and 
hus brother, Firmiltanus of Caesarea in Cappadocia and Theotecnus of Caesarea in Pales- 
tine. This point was already made by Loofs (1924), 258, and Bardy (1929), 288-90, 478; 
cf de Rredmatten (1952), 67. 
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matic because of the notorious difficulty of ascertaining what “Orige- 
nism” meant in the second half of the third century?4, it will be shown 
that it is confirmed by the degree to which Malchion’s arguments rest on 
Origen’s thought. 

Malchion’s “substantiation” of the Logos in the human body is pre- 
figured in Origen’s reading of Col. 2:9 (61 év adt@ KatouKkel nav td 
TANPOPA tig OedtHtog C@paTUK@<), which he applies to the union of 
the Logos and the human soul of Christ: 

non gratia spiritus sicut prophetis data est, sed ipsius verbi dei in ea [sc. 


anima] substantialis inerat plenitudo, sicut et apostolus dicit: In quo 
inhabitat omnis plenitudo deitatis corporaliter™™. 


In Origen’s exegesis, the kenosis of the Son (Phil. 2:6) has the pur- 
pose of revealing to us that fulness which dwells in him bodily*”°. The 
union between the Logos and the soul of Christ is singular and of a dif- 
ferent kind from a purely moral and external relation. Origen can explain 
the union of the Logos with the human soul (not, as one might expect, 
the body) of Christ with reference to Col. 2:9, since he equates “bodily” 
with “substantially”. That the fulness of the divinity is in Christ bodily 
or substantially is his unique characteristic as compared with all the 
prophets to whom the grace of the Spirit is given’. 

Origen uses the term substantialiter (ovbo01wSH>) as opposed to 
accidens (Katé GvpBEBnKOc). Properties such as goodness or sanctity 
are found in created beings not by virtue of their nature, but are brought 
about by the reception or inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Hence these 
properties belong to creatures only by accident so that they may be lost, 
as man’s fall from his original blessed state shows*’*, In Origen, 
substantialiter is also contrasted with participatione. Created beings are 
in the state of bliss (only) when they participate in sanctity and wisdom 
and thus in the divinity itself*°. Rufinus is notorious for allowing him- 
self certain liberties when rendering the De Principiis into Latin, so as to 
bring Origen’s theology of the Trinity in strict terminological conform- 
ity with anti-Arian orthodoxy*’. For the purpose of my argument, it is 


324 See Brennecke (1984), 274-5, with reference to Bienert (1978). 

25 De Princ. 11,6,4,143-6: SC 252,318. 

326 De Princ. 1,2,8,236-8: SC 252,126; also IV,4,4,155-6: SC 268,410. 

327 This is beautifully illustrated in Origen’s Hom. Is. U11,2: GCS 33,255.1-256.9. 

88 Cf. De Princ. 1,2,4,92-100: SC 252,116-8; 1,2,13,462-5: SC 252,142; 1,5,5,282- 
97: SC 252,192-4; 1,8,3,100-14: SC 252,228; IV,4,4,312-20: SC 268,422; C. Cels. 
VI,44: GCS 3,114.18-27; and Comm. in Joh. 11,18(12): SC 120,288-90. 

® De Princ. 1,6,2,57-63: SC 252,198; cf. also 1,3,8,276-8: SC 252,162. 

330 Cf. esp. Studer (1972). 
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jrrelevant whether the distinction between substantialiter and accidens 
viz. participatione is drawn between the three persons of the Trinity and 
the Created order or whether, in more subordinationist terms, the line 
should rather be drawn between the Father as the principal source of the 
godhead and of goodness on the one hand, and on the other hand the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, together with the whole created order. Evidence 
from other works by Origen, such as the Commentary on John, suggests 
that, despite legitimate reservations, Rufinus’ translation is to be trusted 
with regard to the point I have analysed. For Origen there is an essential 
difference between the Trinity and the created order in that whatever is 
found in the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit pertains to them sub- 
stantially, i.e. in an immutable and irteversible way. Creatures, on the 
other side, are liable to change, growth or decay, since they possess such 
qualities as goodness or sanctity only accidentally, through the media- 
tion of the Son and the Holy Spirit**!. 

This idea of the “substantial” presence of God in the God-man Christ 
that is based on an exegesis of Col. 2:9 is also found in a fragment from 
Origen’s contemporary and correspondent Julius Africanus (f after 240): 

Aéyetar yup dpovipos 6 Osdc rior toic & adtod, Emerdy év n&ow 
gov. "Ev dé ti olkovopig, > Katk thy obciav 6ANV odoWOEic, 
tivOponog Aéyeta, Kat TH eipnpévov’ "Ev @ KatoLKei nav thc 
Oe6tmt0g tO MAHPOPA copatiKds *?. 


Julius Africanus seems to say that God is present in all his creatures; 
in the case of the Incarnation, however, he is even said to be man, inso- 
far as in the fulness of his ousia God is present in Christ. 

Col. 2:9 is also cited in the Letter of the Six Bishops (or Letter of 
Hymenaeus), addressed to Paul of Samosata by six of the bishops who 
signed the Synodical Letter, as we are told in Eusebius of Caesarea**3, 
The passage in question is: 


*! Comm. in Joh. V1,38(22),36-42: SC 157,272; also Hom. in Num. X1,8: GCS 
30,90.7-92.15. Cf. the editors’ note 69 on De Princ. 1,2,10: SC 253,51-2. This does not, 
of course, exclude the view that within the Trinity there are different degrees of goodness, 
as is evident from Origen’s Comm. in Mt. XV,10: GCS 40,374.6-376.13. Here Origen 
comments on Mt. 19:17 that goodness in the proper sense (Kpiqs) is only attributed to 
God, that is, the Father. The Son is the image of the Father’s goodness (cf. Col. 1:15, 
Heb. 1:3). A certain degree of subordinationism is obvious from this passage, however, 
the pre-eminence of Son over the lesser g00ds is so significant that goodness is not just 
attributed to him metaphorically (katax pyottKdc). 

*” Fr. 4 from the fifth book of the Chronographiae: Routh IV (1846), 239.9-13. This 
Parallel was already indicated by Newman (1874), 323-4. 


*8 De Riedmatten (1952), 121-34, has made a good case in favour of the letter’s au- 
thenticity. 
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dOrep Kai 10 &K tij¢g NapGEvOL COPA YwpTjoav niv tO TANPOHE Tig 
OedtN TOG CMPATIKHs TH HedtHT GtpéErtws fvotar Kai tebeonointar 
od yap 6 abtdg bed¢ Kai GvOpwnoc, ‘INcois Xprotdc, TpoEgn- 
teveto év von@ Kai Tpogitarc, Kai év TH éxkAnoig th dnd toy 
odpavov néon neniotevtar, O06 pév Kevoous éavtov Gnd tod civar 
lou O26, tivOpwnoc dé Kai Ex onéppatos Aafid 16 Kath obpKa*, 


By containing the whole fulness of the divinity bodily, the body which 
is from the Virgin has been united unchangeably to the divinity and has 
been deified. Notably, the letter then cites Phil. 2:6 and so combines the 
Son’s kenosis with the bodily presence of the fulness of the divinity in 
Christ, as Origen does. This text is followed by references to Rom. 1:3 
and Heb. 2:14. As we will see, the latter is also adduced by Malchion in 
his disputation with Paul (fr. S, 36)**. 

Hence Origen’s Christology would seem to form the conceptual back- 
ground to the theology presented by Malchion. By insisting on a “sub- 
stantial union” the latter emphasises that the union which is constituted 
by the Logos’ being in a human body is unique and of a different degree 
from the indwelling of grace in the inspired prophets. On this account, 
the kenosis of the Son, which is the revelation of the fulness of the divin- 
ity in the body, is not adequately expressed by the notion of participa- 
tion, which not only fails to account for the uniqueness of the divine 
presence in Christ, but also, from the perspective of Origen’s doctrine, 
appears to suggest that this union of divinity and humanity might be re- 
versible, just as it is in creatures. 

Certain elements in Malchion’s terminology have been considered 
reminiscent of Apollinarian Christology. However, although there are 
similarities between the Christology presented by Malchion and that 
later developed in Apollinarian writings, the force of these convergences 
is outweighed by their divergences***. An important point is Malchion’s 
emphasis on the concept of obvOeo1g both for the human constitution 
and for the union of divinity and humanity in Christ. It is expedient here 


384 Fistula Hymenaei 8: Bardy (1929), 18. 

335 The forger of the spurious Letter to Paul of Samoxata, attributed to Dionysius of 
Alexandria and most likely written in the sixth century, also adduces Col. 2:9: Ps.- 
Dionysius of Alexandria, Resp. 7 ad Paul. Samos. 261.3-10: Schwartz. This passage is a 
good example of how the forger uses the Letter of the Six Bishops and adopts its themes. 
De Riedmatten (1952), 123-6, shows that Ps.-Dionysius of Alexandria develops the 
thought of the earlier letter in an Apollinarian direction, pace Schwartz (1927), 55, who 
dismisses both documents as spurious. 

336 According to Simonetti (1988), 197, the absence of Apollinarianisms in the frag- 
ments is more significant than their presence. 
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to look for precedents in the theology of Origen**’. In fact, the Contra 
Celsum, written only about twenty years before the synod of Antioch, 
coniains two main themes characteristic of the doctrine expounded by 
Malchion in the name of the Council Fathers: Christ is conceived of as 
being composed out of divinity and humanity***, and man is conceived 
of as being composed out of soul and body*”. In the Contra Celsum 
there seems to be an implicit parallelism between Christology and an- 
thropology™°. At this point Malchion certainly goes beyond Origen in 
that he explicitly draws upon the union of the human composite as a 
model for explaining the union of divinity and humanity in Christ. How- 
ever, he prefers to speak, just as Origen does, of the human composite 
and of Christ being composed of the Logos and the flesh, rather than use 
such technical expressions as “composite nature” and “composite hy- 
postasis”, which are characteristic of Apollinarian terminology. Notably, 
Malchion’s Christology is not expressed in those terms that would later 
become so crucial for the Church’s doctrine, pbotg and brd0taot< (ex- 
cept for the rather unspecific occurrence in fr. S, 23). When the term 
ovoia is used, it is never qualified as being “single” or “twofold”, as in 
later controversy. For Apollinarius, on the other hand, it is of paramount 
concern to refute the doctrine of a duality of @boets and to affirm 
Christ’s pia gbots and pia odoia**'. 


The Anthropological Paradigm 


In the Christology of the Council Fathers, the union of divinity and 
humanity is conceived of according to the union of soul and body in the 
human composite, whereas Paul insists that the constitution of Christ is 


7 Cf. already Loofs (1924), 258-64, and, more cautious, de Riedmatten (1952), 58- 
67. 

88 C. Celsum 1,60: GCS 2,111.20-4; 1,66: 119.5-121.3; 11,9: 136.30-137.3. Cf. 
Simonetti (1988), 197,09. 

* C. Celsum VI,63: GCS 3,133.6-134.12; VII24: 176.5-6; VII,23: 240.15-24. Cf. 
De Princ. 1,1,6,188-9: SC 252.102; IV,2,4,122-5: SC 268,312, and already Clement of 
Alexandria, Stromata V1,25: GCS 52,321.20-2. Suffice it to say that this anthropology is 
4 Commonplace in late ancient thought, both pagan and Christian; see Norris (1963). The 
question of dichotomy and trichotomy in Origen’s anthropology will be discussed below 
pp. 113f. 

* Chadwick (1953), 94, points to C. Celsum IV, 15 and 18, “where Origen is arguing 
that the soul, whether of Jesus or of any other rational being, undergoes no change of es- 
sence by incorporation in a body; a fortiori the Logos suffers no change in the Incarna- 
tion”. 

* Cf. de Riedmatten (1952), 53-8. 
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of a different kind from that of man. This is evident from an important 
dialogue fragment from the acts of the Synod (fr. S, 36). Unfortunately, 
this fragment is incomplete and its syntactical structure is sometimes 
hardly intelligible. This fact cannot be explained only by the vivacity of 
the recorded dialogue, but most likely indicates a corruption in the 
text. Despite these difficulties, the main point of Malchion’s attack on 
Paul seems clear. The learned presbyter sees a parallelism between the 
constitution of human beings and that of Christ (o7ep ... ot@¢). Man 
is a composite living being (obvOetov C@ov) as a result of the coming 
together (obvodoc) of the flesh and that which is in the flesh. On the 
basis of Heb. 2:14, Malchion maintains that in like manner the subsist- 
ing Logos came into the body and took on himself the limitations of hu- 
man existence. Thus he may conclude that just as man is the end-product 
of a composition of two elements, so Christ is constituted by the fact that 
God the Logos and “that which is from the Virgin (to &x tij¢ map0é- 
vov)” have come together in one and the same subject. In the further 
course of the dialogue, Malchion insinuates that, in the case of Christ, 
Paul only allows for a participation of a man in the divine Logos. In 
Malchion’s terminology, the union in Christ is by substance (odoia), not 
by participation (uetoxn or petovoia). A substantial union implies that 
in Christ God and man have been “interwoven (kati ovpmAoKhy)”. 
Christ’s humanity can thus be understood “as a part of the whole (<¢ 
pépos tod SAov)”. This is essentially different from a union by partici- 
pation, where the relationship between divinity and humanity remains 
external. 

Paul replies that Malchion’s model is flawed, since it presupposes a 
similarity which does not exist. The constitution (kataoKevt) of human 
beings is different in kind (€tepoia) from that of Christ. Here we have a 
principal objection brought forward by Paul against the Christology of 
the Council Fathers: his rejection of the anthropological paradigm. Paul 
claims that the human constitution is so different that it does not allow 
for such a comparison. This point is obviously taken up in the Bishops’ 
Synodical Letter (fr. S, 30, transmitted by Leontius of Byzantium): 

What do you mean by saying that Jesus Christ has a constitution different 
in kind from ours? We claim that his constitution is different only in one 
respect, yet of the greatest importance, that in him God the Logos is what 
the inner man (6 Eo@ &VOpwros) is in us. 


2 (Cf. Chadwick (1953), 93: “The extracts from the Dialogue have an authentic rings 
in fr. 36 the dialogue style is prominent. (To read the fragment is to feel the overwhelm- 
ing weight of this argument.)”. 
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Do the Council Fathers mean the human soul when they use the Pau- 
line expression “inner man”? At face value. this seems to be the case. It 
willbe instructive to compare this fragment from the florilegium ap- 

nded to the Deprehensio et Triumphus super Nestorianos with a pas- 
sage from the text of the same treatise. Here Leontius emphasises that 
the Christological “manner of union” is substantial (o}o15ac), not re- 
lational (oY€t1KH¢), and exemplifies this with the anthropological para- 
digm: 

dg sivat év th tedcig dvVOpondtHTI tov Adyov, SnEp év fpiv 6 gow 
&vOpwnos Kata tov "Andotoos ovvUgEoTéis, Kai cic tov tod 6AOD 
Spov ovvteAdv peta tiv Evoow*?. 


This, Leontius continues, is the teaching of the Fathers who con- 
demned Paul of Samosata. Obviously, Leontius is anxious to affirm the 
complete humanity of Christ. This might very well indicate that he per- 
ceived a deficiency in the Christology of the Synodical Letter, namely 
that in the composite Christ the Logos was considered a substitute of the 
rational soul as the life-giving principle. 

H. de Riedmatten confidently affirmed that “the inner man” stands 
for the human soul that was missing in the Council Fathers’ portrait of 
Christ™, while F. Loofs and G. Bardy rejected this identification’. A 
reason for being hesitant is given by the fact that both in fragment S, 36 
from the synodical disputation and in fragment S, 30 from the Bishops’ 
letter periphrastic expressions are used (tivoc dvtog év TH capKi and 6 
&o@ GvOpwnoc). Again, it might be helpful to ask whether Origen 
would have interpreted the “inner man” as the human soul. At first 
sight, this is by no means obvious, for in Origen’s exegesis the “inner 
man” of Rom. 7:22 is the spiritual man who is converted to the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, finds in himself the law of God and rejoices in it*°. The 
“outer man” (2 Cor. 4:16), on the other hand, represents the sinner”. 
Origen comments on Luke 12:35-7 that, since our life is a night, we are 
in need of a lamp which is the voic, the eye of the soul; and if the 


™ Leontius of Byzantium, Deprehensio et Triumphus super Nestorianos 41: PG 
86,1380C. 

“* De Riedmatten (1952), 52-3, cites, as a parallel to this fragment, Ps.-Athanasius, 
De Incarnatione contra Apollinarem 1,15: PG 26,1121A. dyti 8& tod EowSev ev Hpiv 
GvOpdnov voic Exovpavios Ev Xptotd. Similarly Scheidweiler (1955), 121-2, and 
Wiles (1965), 144. 

*5 See Loofs (1924), 262, and Bardy (1929), 485-7. 

*© Comm. in Rom. V1,9,124-7: 513 Hammond Bammel. 


8 *7 Hom. in Lucam XV19: SC 87,246-8; cf. the editors’ note in Hom. in Lucam: SC 
7,248. 
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“inner man” is to be vigilant, we must indeed be vigilant in all circum- 
stances of this life**8. The spiritual combat is the confrontation between 
the “inner man” and the “outer man”, the spiritual man and the sinner 
in us. It seems, then, that there is a point of convergence here with 
Origen’s doctrine of the soul, for yoy is precisely that realm of the 
spiritual combat between nmvedpa and o@pa/oGps which fight for it. 
While the higher part of the soul, vodc, A6yos or HyEPOVUKGV, tends to 
the spirit, the lower part, for which Origen has various names, tends to 
the flesh. Moreover, in the Commentary on Romans, Origen defines 
the interior homo as “voluntas et propositum, quo initium accipit con- 
verti ad Dominum’*®, This is precisely what he says of the soul, when 
he speaks of the soul of Christ in the De Principiis. For the soul is the 
seat of purpose (propositum), affection (affectus), love (dilectio), and 
the will (arbitrium)**". 1 would therefore suggest that St Paul’s “inner 
man” in Origen’s exegesis can be equated with the soul, insofar as the 
higher part of the soul effects the whole soul’s conversion to Christ, 
H. Crouzel once found Origen’s dichotomous anthropology (yox} — 
OGG) Platonist and his trichotomous anthropology (nvevpa — yoy) — 
o@pa) Scriptural’. Such a neat contrast is not tenable. Exegetes both 
ancient and modern have argued that Scriptural anthropology is pre- 
dominantly dichotomous. Trichotomous schemata, on the other hand, 
are also found in various schools of Greek philosophy (as early as 
Xenocrates in the fourth century BC). The trichotomy of spirit, soul, and 
body in 1 Thess. 5:23 does certainly not correspond to the tripartition of 
the soul in Plato’s Republic; it is, however, not typically Pauline ei- 
ther***, Owing to the dynamic character of Origen’s anthropology the 
two “schemata” are congruent*®, which allows us to identify the “inner 
man” of the spiritual combat with the soul that has turned to God***. 

8 Hom. in Lucam fr. 80 [= Rauer 195]: SC 87.536. 

9 See Crouzel (1956), 130-3. 

3 Comm. in Rom. V19,124-7: 513 Hammond Bammel. 

351 De Princ. 11,6,5,170-3: SC 252,318-20; cf. also IV,4,4: SC 268,408-12. 

352 Cf also C. Celsum VI,63: GCS 3,134.3-12. 

353 Crouzel (1956), 130; for the trichtotomy of 1 Thess. 5:23, cf. Dial. Heracl. 6.20- 
6: SC 67,68-70. 

384 Cf. Dobschiitz (1909), 230-2; Festugitre (1930); Schweizer (1953); Jewett (1971), 
175-83. De Lubac (1950), 152-8, to whom Crouzel refers, also gives a much more differ- 
entiated picture. 

355 As rightly emphasised by Crouzel (1976), 515-21: cf. also the editors’ note 30 on 
De Princ. 11,8,4: SC 253,209-10. 


456 Arguably, this might be a valid exegesis of St Paul. The parallels between Rom. 7- 
8 and dualistic motives in the anthropology of Philo of Alexandria have been shown by 
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This makes it plausible to say that the Antiochene Fathers of 268/9, 
when they speak of the “inner man in us”, mean the human soul, though 
] would grant that such an inference cannot readily be made without 
points of reference in the acts of the Synod. In the texts transmitted to us 
Malchion seems to employ the terms GvOpmros, oGp& and o@pa. inter- 
changeably. Malchion’s use of Gv@pmnog might imply that he takes 
account of Christ’s human soul, whereas his treatment of the human 
composite as a model for the composition of divinity and humanity in 
Christ suggests that the Logos is considered a substitute of the soul as 
life-giving principle. As is well known. Christology after Origen in the 
second half of the third century eclipsed the reality of Christ’s human 
soul. A telling case is the fact that at the turn of the fourth century those 
who supported the presence of a human soul in Christ found themselves 
under the accusation of dividing the divine-human unity and reducing 
Christ to a mere man. Origen had to be defended against this very charge 
in the Apology composed by Pamphilus and Eusebius, a defence which 
is not free from embarrassment**’. It could be argued that the problem 
with Origen’s thought is his belief in the pre-existence of souls, on 
which so many of his speculations are based. For those who could not 
follow Origen here, it might have been sufficient to reject the pre-exist- 
ence of souls — all the more so if this was nothing more than a privileged 
hypothesis for him**, 

It seems that in Origen’s speculative Christology already the reality of 
Christ’s human soul is in fact eclipsed, as a consequence of his doctrine 
that the pre-existent soul of Jesus is united with the Logos so intimately 
that it receives him completely in itself and thus both become “one 
spirit” (v mvedpa, 1 Cor. 6:17). The Incarnation (as treated in De 
Principiis 11,6) could — though need not — be perceived as the descent of 
this single spirit, who takes upon himself flesh. This point was empha- 
sised by R. Lorenz, who saw in Origen’s doctrine of the soul of Christ 
and its union with the Logos a starting-point for Arius’ view of the 
Brandenburger (1968), 48 and 172-3. St Paul’s Eow &VOpwnoc corresponds to Philo’s 
Votc. See also Jervell (1960), 58-60. 

*7 Pamphilus. Apologia pro Origene: PG 17,590AB. Dionysius of Alexandria affirms 
that Christ possessed a human soul, but does not attribute to this soul an active part in the 
salvific acts of the life of Jesus, Fragmenta in Lucam: 242-3 and 233-4 Feltoe. Cf. 
Grillmeier (1990a), 295-8. 

*8 As we are told by Crouzel (1985). 268-72 and Harl (1987). 240-1. Wiles (1965), 
143, points out that they did not need to deny that Jesus had a human soul at all. This 


Proposal is criticised by Williams (1985), who insists on the intrinsic bond between these 
two elements of Origen’s theology. 
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Logos. Origen would thus provide the nucleus for the notion of Christ’s 
o@pa d&yoxov, which is a characteristic feature of both Arian and 
Apollinarian Christology in the fourth century**. There are no doubt dif- 
ficulties with this attempt to trace the descendancy of this doctrine from 
Arius to Origen. None the less, I should like to endorse the judgment of 
G. C. Stead, who finds Lorenz’ thesis “impressive and largely convinc- 
ing”, with “some reservations that need to be made”: it had already 
been pointed out by Lorenz that “Origen expressed a number of sharply 
divergent views; Arius adapted some and rejected others to form his 
own synthesis”>. 

To conclude, the Christology of the Council Fathers, presented by the 
presbyter Malchion, favoured the union between the Logos and the 
flesh, according to the model of the union of soul and body in human 
beings. This was categorically rejected by Paul of Samosata as inad- 
equate. Similarly, Paul was not willing to accept Malchion’s idea of a 
“substantial union” in Christ, which in his view would jeopardise the 
divinity of the Logos by mingling it with a corruptible body. Paul rather 
advocated the idea of a participation of the man in the divine Logos and 
Wisdom. One can see in this dispute the foreshadowing of the later an- 
tagonism between “Alexandrian” and “Antiochene” Christologies. The 
Council Fathers considered Paul’s notion of the relationship between the 
divinity and the humanity in Christ flawed and aimed at a strong state- 
ment on their unity in the Incarnate Logos. The apparent absence of the 
human soul of Jesus in Malchion’s Christology certainly gives some 
credit to the reservations expressed by Paul of Samosata with regard to 
the use of the anthropological paradigm. However, it might not be justi- 
fied to conclude from this lack of an explicit reference to an actual de- 
nial of Christ’s human soul**'. Perhaps its status was not perceived to be 
an issue that needed to be addressed at the Antiochene Synod. As is well 
known, it would take the radical deficiencies of Arian and Apollinarian 


*? Lorenz (1980), 211-24, and (1983); cf. already Lieske (1938), 1222. 

3 Stead (1994a), 31 and 33. If my interpretation of the Christological controversy at 
the Antiochene Synod is correct, Paul of Samosata cannot be regarded as a stage in the 
development from Origen to Arius. as Lorenz proposed. On the contrary. as Stead already 
observed, “at a crucial point Arius seems to have agreed with Paul's accusers, rather than 
with Paul himself”, ibid.. 34. 

*6! Cf. Bardy (1929), 487. His estimation, however, is criticised by de Riedmatten 
(1952), 9 and 52-5, who argues for a rather “Apollinarianising” interpretation of frag- 
ment S, 30. The Pauline use of the term ow &vOperoc allows for a certain vagueness. 
For modern attempts to solve this aporia, cf. the able discussion of Jewett (1971), 39]- 
401. 
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Christologies for the Church to become fully aware of this problem in 
the course of the fourth century and to develop a sufficient theological 
answer to It. 


6.1.2 Arian and Apollinarian Christologies 


The model of composition, along with its characteristic terminology, 
is prominent in the fourth century in an Homoean theological milieu. 
Obviously, Arian Christology took an interest in conceiving of the union 
of the Logos and the flesh as closely as possible, so as to make the 
Logos the subject of human sufferings and denigrate his divinity. For 
this reason, we are told by Eustathius of Antioch, the Arians insisted that 
Christ assumed a soulless body (o@pa tyvyxov)*. This is confirmed by 
Gregory of Nazianzus, who reports in his First Letter to Cledonius that 
they attempted to justify their theopaschism by denying a rational soul to 
the humanity of Jesus and making the Logos the principle of motion in 
the place of the soul, thus subjecting him to suffering***. The same ac- 
count is given by Theodore of Mopsuestia and by Cyril of Alexandria, 
Gregory of Nyssa tells us that according to Eunomius not a complete 
human being was assumed by the Logos, but only the body without a 
rational soul. Theodoret of Cyrus associates Apollinarius’ doctrine of 
“one incarnate nature of the Logos” with Eunomius, Asterius and 
Aetius*®, Doctrinal convergences of Apollinarian and Arian Christology 
are also perceived in Nestorius’ Liber Heraclidis*®”. What is remarkable 
in the witnesses that have come down to us of this “Arian mono- 
physitism” is the highly technical terminology they employ. Thus we 
read in a credal statement which is attributed to the Homoean Eudoxius 
(Patriarch of Constantinople 360-369) on the Incarnation of Christ: 


38 Eustathius of Antioch, fr. 15 (De Anima adv. Arian.): 100.2-6 Spanneut. 

*® Gregory of Nazianzus, Ep. 10] 34: SC 208,50. 

36+ Theodore of Mopsuestia, Hom. Cat. V,9: 110-2 Tonneau-Devreesse. Cyril, Ep. ad 
Acac. Melit. 19: 56.2-5 Wickham; Cyril's critique of Arian Christology, which facilitated 
the development of his own thought, is discussed by Siddals (1987), 350-8. 

* Gregory of Nyssa, Refitatio Confessionis Eunomii 172: 384-5 Jaeger. Nemesius of 
Emesa reports that the Eunomians held that 26yo¢ and oGpa are not united Kat’ odciav, 
but até tag Exatépov Svvapetc, De Nat. Hom. 3: 43.17ff. Morani. This is indeed “a 
Possible Plotinian or Porphyrian atttitude™, as Rist (1988), 411, suggests. 

*6 Theodoret. Apologia pro Diodoro et Theodoro, transmitted in the Syriac acts of the 
Synod of Ephesus in 449, in the edition of Flemming (1917), 108; see also Eranistes. 
Dial. I: 117-8 Ettinger. 

* Nestorius, Liber Heraclidis: 431 Bedjan [ET: Driver-Hodgson (1925), 313-4]; cf. 
also 12-3, 50-2 [8-9, 34-5]. 
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not two natures, since he was not a complete man, but God was in the flesh 
instead of the soul, the whole being one nature according to a composition 
(kata obvOeoiw)**. 


Eudoxius does not explicitly draw upon the model of the composition 
of soul and body in man, in contrast to his fellow Homoean Lucius (Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria 373-378). Lucius specifically argues from John 
1:14 that the Logos has been compounded with the flesh (ovveté0n 
oapKi), but not with a human soul. Logos and flesh have become one 
and are recognised as €v xpOomnov and pia Pdorg obVOETOG, just as 
man is out of soul and body. Since both the Logos and the human soul 
are adtoxivyta, if Christ had a rational soul, there would be a conflict 
of operations and no unity of évépyeia*. Notably, this is the first oc- 
currence we know of the formula pia pbotg obvOEtOG, which was later 
given such a central place in Philoponus’ Christology. 

The fragments from Eudoxius and Lucius fit well into the general por- 
trait of Arian Christology which is given to us by Nazianzen and Theo- 
doret. Inevitably, however, their technical terminology has raised suspi- 
cions among scholars to the effect that these texts might be forgeries of 
Apollinarian provenance*”. J. Liébaert has suggested two other possible 
explanations*”', Given that Apollinarius’ Christology does not fit very 
well with his Trinitarian theology, he proposes that the heresiarch might 
have received certain elements in his doctrine of Christ from the Arians, 
including the notorious technical terminology. On the other hand, the 
fragment from Lucius is reasonably late so that he on his part might be 
influenced by Apollinarianism. If we take into account the first possibil- 
ity, this would give less weight to the Apollinarian and more to the 
Arian contribution in working out miaphysite Christology. The formula 
pia @boig obWeETOS, with cbVWEots conceived after the model of the 
human composite, might have originated from Homoean circles. This 
would explain its remarkable unpopularity among theologians of mia- 
physite leanings*”*. As will be seen below, it is not found in Cyril of Al- 


368 Eudoxius, De Incarnatione (fr.): 65.7-8 Diekamp. 

3 Lucius. Sermo in Pascha (fr.): 65.15-24 Diekamp. On this fragment see Gahbauer 
(1984), 56-96, where he gives an overview of the notion of synthesis and the anthropo- 
logical model. 

3 See Abramowski (1987), 192. She criticises Gahbauer (1984) for failing to discuss 
the relation between the fragments attributed to Eudoxius and Lucius and the Apollinarian 
writings. 

37| Liébaert (1965), 64-5. 

3. As noted by Lebon (1909), 319, and Grillmeier (1989), 134. 
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exandria, Severus of Antioch is extremely reluctant towards it, and it is 
only Philoponus who gives it such a prominence in Christology. It seems 
clear that pia @boig cbvOetog was inexorably burdened with 
the rejection of the presence of a human soul in Christ and with 
monenergism, characteristics not only of Apollinarian, but also of Arian 
Christology. 

Significantly, Athanasius does not refer at all to the anthropological 
paradigm for illuminating the Christological union. However, it is used 
exhaustively in the writings of Apollinarius of Laodicea and his disci- 
ples. He consistently interprets the unity of divinity and humanity in 
Christ as being constituted by a union and composition according to the 
model of the human composite (Kata thy Evwow Kai thy obWeEow 
thy avOpwnoeidh)*”. Apollinarius rejects the idea that of the incarnate 
Christ there should a proper nature of the body and a proper nature of 
the divinity. There is one nature of him, just as there is one nature of 
man, precisely because Christ has become in the likeness of men*”*, At 
the heart of this claim lies Apollinarius’ conviction that the Logos is the 
sole active principle which has a life-giving function in the unity of the 
God-man. Christ is constituted by a life-giving and a life-receiving part, 
the mover and the moved. The term @botc can only be applied to a self- 
moving living entity ((@ov adtoxivytov), the Logos. The flesh, on the 
other hand, is not self-moving and life-giving, but EtepoKivntos, i.e. 
moved by the yyépoviKév. Both the Logos and the flesh are parts in the 
composition that constitutes Christ as a single living being. It is impor- 
tant to note that in Apollinarius’ thought the constitutive parts of the 
composite are not in themselves complete and self-contained, and for 
this reason cannot be described as “natures”. Only that single living be- 
ing which is made up by a moving and a moved part, and not by two 
complete and self-moving elements (ék 560 tedciov Kai abtoKivh- 
tv), is such a complete entity in itself. This is the case with the human 
composite as well as with the composite Christ. The Logos and the flesh 
are incomplete parts of this single nature, in the same way as man is a 
Whole (t6 6Aov) out of two incomplete parts, which constitute his single 
nature’>. This is perhaps the most radical consequence Apollinarius 
tina Dionysium I 9: 259.23-260.2. The pagination follows the edition of Lietzmann 

4 ‘Ad Dionysium I 2: 257.15-9. 

*8 Fides Secundum Partem 18: 173.14-5. This point is brought out clearly by Norris 
(1963), 95-6 and 109. As noted above (chapter four, p. 84), the underlying idea may be 


Aristotle's principle that an obcia cannot actually be composed of a plurality of obciai, 
Metaph. Z.12: 1039°3-4. 
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draws from his consistent application of the anthropological model to 
Christology. For Apollinarius, the idea that the one Christ should be 
composed of the Logos and a perfect humanity (including a rational 
soul) would jeopardise his unity. There can be only one life-giving prin- 
ciple in the flesh. which becomes the flesh of God, the Logos himself?’, 
The denial of a human soul so becomes a necessary condition for pro- 
curing the unity of divinity and humanity in Christ. 

A central element in Apollinarius’ Christology is the unity of opera- 
tion in the composite. The flesh is used by the Logos as an instrument 
(6pyavov), and it is the single living being, the God-man Christ, who 
performs both what is divine and what is human. Since there is a single 
operation (hia 4 évépyeia), Apollinarius concludes, there is also one 
substance (pia Kai f odoia) of the Logos and his instrument?””. But 
since only that which is simple (tO &Aodv) can be one, how can the 
composite (t6 obvOEtov) be one? On account of the composition of this 
vital entity out of two incomplete parts a single nature is effected and a 
single name can be applied to it. Moreover, the whole may be designated 
by the part, so that the whole man may be called “soul” or “flesh”, as 
well as Christ may be referred to by his divinity or his humanity 
alone*”®, 

While advocating a vital unity in Christ, Apollinarius at the same time 
makes the point that this unity does not imply a confusion of the two el- 
ements united. Just as in man soul and body remain in the unity, so in 
Christ the divinity and the body persist unconfounded*”?. While the in- 
visible divinity is composed with the visible body and can even be con- 
templated through this body, none the less it remains invisible and in- 
deed non-composite (4obvOEtOV); it is not circumscribed by the body. 
Likewise, the body, to which the divine life of the Logos is communi- 
cated, does not itself become life-giving*°. 

Thus Apollinarius emerges as the champion of a obvOeotg a&vOpw- 
modi in Christ. The concept of composition is crucial both to his an- 
thropology and to his Christology. The force of the Laodicene’s specula- 
tive mind enables him to exhaust the implications of this model with 


378 Demonstrano, fr. 107: 232.10-21, cf. also fr. 108: 232.29-32 and Apollinarus’ 
disciple Julian. Ep ad Polemum, fr. 180: 277.9-16. 

3 © Diodorum, fr. 117: 235.24-236.2. 

3 De Unione 5: 187.5-14; cf. Ad Diodorum, fr. 123: 237.19-23. 

379 Ad Diodorum, fr. 129: 239.2-4, cf. fr. 134: 239.26-240.3. 

380 Ad Drodorum, ft. 133: 239.21-5. 
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unprecedented rigour. Consequently, its deficiencies become perspicu- 
ous, most importantly the denial of Christ’s rational soul. Among Apol- 
linarius’ disciples, Julian relates that his master was the first one to 
speak of the one composite substance and nature (pia odcia Kai pborg 
cbvet0¢) of Christ. This single nature is constituted of a moving and a 
moved part, an active and a passive element, and is moved by a single 
will only which effects a single operation**!, Eunomius of Beroea em- 
phasises that from the state of being simple, the Logos has become com- 
posite, while not abandoning his own nature?®?_ 


6.2 Cyril of Alexandria and the Post-Chalcedonian Controversy 


6.2.1 The Antiochene Tradition and Cyril 


There is a place, though a very restricted one, for the anthropological 
paradigm in the Antiochene tradition with its strong emphasis on the dis- 
tinctness of the two natures in Christ. Theodore of Mopsuestia certainly 
considers the doctrine axiomatic that man is composed of two natures, 
ice. soul and body. He may also use the relation of soul and body (just as 
that of man and wife of Mt. 19:6**) as an illustration of how the unity of 
prosopon and at the same time the duality of natures are preserved, yet 
only “in a subsidiary way”, as Norris observes*, In a passage directed 
against Apollinarius, Theodoret of Cyrus claims that the distinction be- 
tween vod and yoy, on which Apollinarius’ rejection of a human 
mind in Christ is based (for in Christ the place of the voic is filled by 
the divinity), is an import from pagan philosophy. Instead, Holy Scrip- 
ture asserts that man is composed of yoy) and o@pa (Gen. 2:7 and Mt. 
20:28)°85. The union of soul and body can be compared with the union 
of divinity and humanity of Christ, with the crucial difference, however, 
that the former is a 


*' Julian, Ep ad Polemum, fr. 180: 277.9-16: cf. Jobtus, Symbolum: 286 22: 
bréotacw piav cbvOetov Kai mpoownov Ev dd.aipetov. 

8? Eunomius of Beroea, Ep ad Zosimum, fr. 178: 276.23-30. 

38 Tn the notorious passage from De Incarnatione VIII,63; see above chapter five, 
Pp. 94ff. 

4 Norris (1963), 233; cf. Sullivan (1956), 280-3. See Theodore, C Apollinarem: 
11,318.20-319.20 Swete; In Joh. 8.16: CSCO 115 [116], 167-8 [119-20]. Abramowski 
(1968), 360,,,, pointed out that Vosté’s Latin translation has unto, where the Syriac pre- 
Supposes guvageta (soul-body conjunction). 

*S Theodoret of Cyrus, Ep. 146: SC 111,182.2-13; also Eranistes, Dial. I: 112-4 
Ettinger. 
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natural union of parts that are cozval, created, and fellow slaves, but in the 
case of the Lord Christ all is of good will (ebdoxiac), of love to man 
(gU.avOpeniac), and of grace (yapitoc)***. 


Nestorius’ attitude towards the anthropological paradigm seems to 
have undergone a development in the course of his controversy with 
Cyril of Alexandria. In one of his earlier sermons he draws an analogy 
between the union of the immortal soul and the corruptible body and the 
union of the two natures of Christ. His point is that as one human being 
results from the union, so in the case of Christ one prosopon**’, Later, 
however, Nestorius adopts a very critical attitude towards such reason- 
ing. Apparently, this happened under the impact of his controversy with 
Cyril?*. In the late Liber Heraclidis Nestorius straightforwardly rejects 
the anthropological paradigm. He considers it inevitably tainted with 
Arian and Apollinarian Christology, with the attendant denial of a union 
of two complete natures in Christ. The crucial difference for Nestorius 
can be formulated as follows: man is a single living being, a natural 
composite out of soul and body, 

because the body lives not in its own life but in the union with the soul; 
and for this reason, if they are divided, the life is not divided but there is 


[left] only [that] of the soul, since both of them are named after its nature 
one living being**®. 


The soul communicates life to the body which is not capable of living 
of its own, and so the two natures complement each other and form one 
living entity. While the soul predominates in this natural composition, 
it is also in need of the body, namely for sense-perception. With respect 
to the nature of man which soul and body form, then, they are incom- 


386 Erarustes, Dial. Il: 137-8 Ettlinger; ET: Jackson (1892), 194. For Theodoret's 
critical appreciation of the anthropological model see also his Expositio Rectae Fidei 11: 
PG 6,1226-7. This work was long attributed to Justin Martyr. 

387 Nestorius, Sermo XXI: 330.18-331.8 Loofs. 

388 If the fragments 358.9-18 Loofs can be attributed to Nestorius’ Sermo VIII, as the 
editor suggests, it is likely that Cyril’s Ep. ad Mon. Aegypti 12: ACO I.1.1,15.12-34, writ- 
ten at an early stage of the Nestorian controversy, is a response to this sermon. Cyril 
adopts the analogy initially drawn by his opponent, but gives it a different twist so that it 
serves his own argument; cf. Liébaert (1970), 39-41. 

3 Nestorius, Liber Heraclidis: 415 Bedjan [ET: Driver-Hodgson (1925), 301-2]. My 
interpretation of Nestorius is based on those parts of the Liber Heraclidis whose authen- 
ticity has not been questioned by the analysis of L. Abramowski; for the status 
quaestionis in this matter, cf. Grillmeier (1990a), 708-10. 

3 Arnou (1936) argued for an affinity of Antiochene Christology to the anthropology 
of Nemesius and of the Neo-Platonists; his analysis of Nestorius, however, is questioned 
by Scipioni (1956). 
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plete natures. The divinity and humanity of Christ, however, are two 
complete natures: 


For every complete nature has not need of another nature that it may be and 
live, in that it has in it and has received its definition of being. For in a 
composition of natures it seems that neither of those natures whereof it is 
[formed] is complete but they need one another that they may be and sub- 
sist. ... How then dost thou predicate one nature of two whole natures, 
when the humanity is complete, needing not the union of the divinity to 
become man?**! 


The point is that divinity and humanity do not form a natural compos- 
ite, that is, they do not result in one nature, but in one prosopon: 
For every union which results by a composition of natures in the comple- 
tion of the nature results from incomplete natures, but that which [results] 
from complete natures results in one prosopon and subsists therein*?, 


... there is one prosopon in two prosopa; that cannot be conceived |as] one 
without the union, but man [is] man and God God. Both of them [are] one 
Son, one Lord. For when they are distinguished it is not theirs that the latter 
should be called that which the former is*, 


Nestorius argues that the soul-body union is a composition of natures 
so as to form a single nature, which implies that the components are in- 
complete in themselves. The union of divinity and humanity in Christ, 
on the other hand, is not a natural composition, the two complete natures 
rather form a single prosopon. 

In sum, Nestorius, who knows of Cyril’s use of the anthropological 
Paradigm, denies that it can be employed for explicating the union of the 
two natures in Christ. It has been suggested that the soul-body analogy 
is of greater service to Nestorius than to Cyril, since in man the whole 
composite is the subject, not just the soul, which would correspond to 
the idea that the subject of all actions is Christ, the prosopon that results 
from the union of divinity and humanity?°. However, the soul’s pre- 
dominance over the body, a commonplace in contemporary anthropol- 
Ogy also shared by Nestorius, made the analogy much more conducive 
to Cyril’s Logos-centred Christology. It would thus seem that, under the 
impact of the controversy with his Alexandrian confrére, the Patriarch of 


*" Liber Heraclidis: 418 [304], ET slightly modified. 

3 [hid.: 431-2 [313-4], ET slightly modified. 

3 Tbid.: 415 [302], cf. also 425-6 [308-9]. 

> See ibid: 236 [161]; cf. also Scipioni (1956), 29. 

5 Meunier (1997), 242, following Diepen (1957), 79-82. 
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Constantinople came to think that the anthropological paradigm could 
only provide support for his opponent’s position. 

In Cyril’s Christology, the unity of divinity and humanity in Christ is 
illustrated in a paradigmatic manner by the unity of the human compos- 
ite. While he developed this paradigm in the course of his controversy 
with Nestorius, as indicated above, the first vestiges of its use can be 
found earlier. Two points are especially worth noticing. First, Cyril 
employs the soul-body union primarily as an analogy to help affirm the 
unity of subject in Christ; in a supplementary way, he sees in it a model 
of how the Incarnational union can be conceived of. Secondly, the ap- 
propriation of a human body by the Logos is a paramount motive in 
Cyril’s thought, which is intertwined with his use of the anthropological 
paradigm. 

This insistence on the oneness of Christ. however, is not at the ex- 
pense of the Saviour’s humanity. Although Cyril was indebted to 
Apollinarian Christology, he overcame its inherent deficiencies by his 
uncompromising affirmation of the presence of a rational soul in Christ. 
Cyril’s major problem with affirming a “human nature” (and thus “two 
natures”) of Christ is grounded in the idea that every nature entails a 
hypostasis in which it exists. Consequently he suspected the introduction 
of another subject in Christ, apart from the Logos. To him, this smacked 
of a Christological dualism, which endangered the very reason for the 
Incarnation, namely the salvation of humanity. Salvation is communi- 
cated by the life-giving power of the flesh which the Logos has made his 
own. If our nature, in order to be redeemed from sin, is to be filled with 
the divine life, the divine Logos must make it his own, in such a way 
that in him a real unification (eig Ev tt) of Godhead and manhood is ef- 
fected*””. 

Cyril was uncompromising in matters of terminology if he saw this 
supreme soteriological principle endangered, which is obvious from the 
course of the Nestorian controversy; however, it is equally conspicuous 
that as soon as he thought his point was secured, he would allow for 
flexibility in expressing it. This made his usage of key Christological 


3 See, e.g.. Cyril. In Joh. 15.1: 11,543.22-7 Pusey. 

7 However, this “physical” conception of redemption should not be overstated. It is 
balanced (at least to some extent) by Cyril’s emphasis that the Incarnation points forward 
to Christ’s obedient suffering and death on the cross. Cyril champions the theme of that 
admirabile commercium by which Christ made himself poor in order to make us rich; cf. 
Schénborn (1984), 88-99. Cyril’s outstanding exegesis of 2 Cor. 8:9 is studied in depth 
by Angstenberger (1997), 155-89. 
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terms somewhat ambiguous**. Cyril’s wavering terminology, while 
holding fast to the point he wanted to make, is illustrated by his own 
explication of the central formula Ev@oic Kad’ brdootaot, which he 
coined as one of his watchwords in the controversy with Nestorius. In 
his answer to Theodoret of Cyrus he is happy to say that this just means 
that the nature, that is to say, the hypostasis (pbotg fyyouv brdotaotc) 
of the Logos, that is, the Logos himself, was truly (xa®’ éA;)Oe1av) 
united with the human nature without change or mixture. The point he 
insists on is that Christ is one, the same subject (6 adt6c) being God and 
man*”. In his controversy with Nestorius, Cyril reiterates that there is 
only one Lord Christ, composed out of two different realities into a sin- 
gle reality, just as in the case of man, who is recognised as a single real- 
ity, composed of soul and body. 

On the other hand, Cyril is anxious to emphasise that the union in 
Christ has been effected without confusion and without alteration, thus 
anticipating the first two adverbs of the Christological definition of 
Chalcedon. The ineffable and mysterious union of divinity and humanity 
has not done away with the difference (5tapopa) between the two na- 
tures. The flesh remains flesh and is not changed into the divinity, 
though it becomes the flesh of God, while the Logos remains God and is 
not changed into flesh, though he makes the flesh his own for the dis- 
pensation of salvation”’'. This central idea in Cyril’s Christology has 
been aptly called “appropriation”, following Cyril’s use of the Athana- 
sian term iétonoieio@at. He thereby indicates that the flesh has become 
the proper flesh of the Logos, whereby o@p& denotes the full human re- 
ality of Christ*, Cyril rejects a division of Christ into the two natures 
out of which the union has been effected. Instead, he affirms the notori- 
ous formula pia pdoic tod [8Eod] AGyou cecapK@pévn, which he ac- 

+* Cf. the assessments of Norris (1975), Simonetti (1982). and McGuckin (1994). 

® Apol. XII Anathem. c. Theodoretum 1: ACO 1.1.6,115, italics mine. Similarly, he 
writes to the Orientals that by Evwo1g @voiKi) he means nothing else than Evwo1G 
@AnOijc, for which he adduces the testimony of Eph. 2:3, Apol. XI Capit. c. Orientales 
31: ACO 1.1.7,40. 

4 Ep. 2 ad Nest. 8: 22.27-31 Wickham. 

“! Thid. 3: 6.4-9 Wickham; Ep. 1 ad Succensum 6: 74.28-32 Wickham. 

“? See Meunier (1997), 264-75, and McGuckin (1994), passim. Siddals (1987), 355- 
7, reads Cyril's use of iS10v against the background of Aristotelian-Porphyrian logic. 
While it seems likely that Cyril was trained in the elements of contemporary logic, refer- 
ences to its technical terminology are at best implicit, as Siddals herself acknowledges. I 
Would rather argue that the Organon and the Isagoge were common enough in 


Alexandrian theological discourse for Cyril to use their language without giving it a 
Strictly technical meaning. 
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cepts as genuinely Athanasian“. To speak of two natures after the un- 
ion, he states, can only be approved if it is interpreted as a conceptual 
distinction. In order to explain the pia-pbotc formula and the duality of 
natures év Oswpig, Cyril adduces the anthropological paradigm. This 
paradigm primarily serves as an analogy for the unity of subject, but 
may also be employed to affirm a union Kata pvowv in Christ, in the 
manner of the union between soul and body*”. 

Notwithstanding this strongly unitive Christology, however, Cyril is 
aware of the danger that in this way the distinctness of the two elements 
united might be jeopardised. Thus he can use the same anthropological 
paradigm to exclude any mingling or confusion of the natures. In his 
Second Letter to Succensus, Cyril puts an emphasis on the difference in 
kind (étepoe1dt) between the elements united. Soul and body are not 
consubstantial with each other; none the less they are united so as to ef- 
fect the one nature of man, even though this essential difference (kati 
voy) between them remains in the composite condition when they 
have been ordered into unity*. Accordingly, Cyril asserts in his dia- 
logue On the Incarnation*” that the “mediator between God and men” 
(1 Tim. 2:5) has been compounded (cvyxeto@at) of the Son of God and 
a humanity just as ours (ka0” jac), which is complete in the intelligi- 
ble content of its being (kata tov tStov AGyov)*. In other words, 
the Logos, God by nature, has become flesh, that is, man‘. This is 
an obvious case where Cyril on the one hand strongly insists on the one- 
ness of Christ, but on the other hand upholds not only the complete real- 
ity of Christ's humanity, but also its fundamental otherness towards the 
Logos. Keeping the tension between these two poles, Cyril states that a 
union of unequal and disparate natures has taken place and emphasises 


43 See Apol. XII Capit. c. Orientales 64-5: ACO 1.1.7,48; Oratio ad Arcadiam et 
Marinam Augustas de Fide 9-10: ACO 1.1.5,65-6. 

ot he os 1 ad Succensum 6-7: 74.33-76.14. 

Ep. 3 ad Nest. 4: 18 Wickham; cf. Meunier (1997), 256-64. 

406 Fp. 2 ad Succ. 3: 88.12-8 Wickham. Norris (1975), 262-5, has shown that Cyril’s 
language of cbvOeo1c, cvvdpopt, obpPacig and Evwotg serves different ends. De 
Halleux (1993) has made a case for Cyril's “diphysitism”. 

407 De Incarnatione Unigeniti 688c26-8: SC 97,220. 

408 | take it that AOYOS is used here in the sense of Aristotle's “logos that says what it 
is to be so-and-so”, as in the locutions .6yog tov ti Hv eivar and AOyos TiS oboias. 
See also the technical language of In Ioh. 20,30-1: III,155.15-6 Pusey. where it is said of 
Christ: dASKANpov Exovtos Tis &vOpandmtoc td Spov. On the question of Cyril’s 
philosophical proficiency see Siddals (1987) and Boulnois (1994). 

4 De Incarn. Unigen. 688e41-2: SC 97,222. 
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the intrinsically mysterious character of this union, which transcends 
reason‘? 

In the Scholia on the Incarnation Cyril draws on the human constitu- 
tion out of disparate elements, soul and body, in order to explain the 
oneness of Christ who is constituted out of the hypostasis of God the 
Logos and a complete humanity (teAciag éxobons Kath tov tdiov 
2oyov). Thus emphasising the distinctness between the two constitu- 
tents. he conceives of their relation as that of appropriation: the flesh 
(standing for Christ’s complete humanity) has become the Logos’ 
own"!!. This careful balancing between the oneness of Christ and the 
completeness of his human nature is one of the striking features of 
Cyril’s Christology outside the polemical context of the Nestorian con- 
troversy*!?. 

Having said this, however, it has to be admitted that Cyril, perhaps 
predominantly, uses the anthropological paradigm for asserting the in- 
separability of divinity and humanity, especially in an anti-Nestorian 
context*!?, Even in his mature dialogue That Christ is One he employs 
the anthropological paradigm to put a strong emphasis on the oneness of 
Christ, and indeed on his single nature (pia @UotG), just as there is a sin- 
gle nature of man, though he would, of course, reject any confusion or 
mixture between divinity and humanity in Christ**. Notably, this same 
dialogue contains a critical note with regard to the inadequacy of any 
analogy to be adduced from the created order for the union in Christ. 
Cyril reflects upon the suffering of Christ in the flesh, but not in the na- 
ture of the divinity: 

The force of any comparison falters here and falls short of the truth, al- 
though I can bring to mind a feeble image of this reality which might lead 
us from something tangible, as it were, to the very heights and to what is 
beyond all speech. It is like iron, or other such material, when it is put in 
contact with a raging fire. It receives the fire into itself, and when it is in 
the very heart of the fire, if someone should beat it, then the material itself 
takes the battering but the nature of the fire is in no way injured by the one 


“© MioyuptGope8a dé cbvodov pév tiva Kai tiv bnép Adyov cvvdpopiyy cic 
Evoow dviowy te Kai dvopoiov rexpayGat pboev. ibid. 688d30-2: 220. What fol- 
lows in 688d44-690a6: 222-6, is a refutation of Apollinarian Christology. 

“ Schoha de Incarnatione 8: ACO 1.1.5,220-1. 

$2. Cf. Glaphyra in Lev.: PG 69,560C, and Ep. ad Valerianum: ACO 1.1.3.92.9-26. 
These two passages are analysed by de Halleux (1993), 417 and 421-2. 

; ne Cf. Apol. XII Capp. c. Orientales 72: ACO 1.1.7,50, and Expl. XH Capp. 14: ACO 
-1.5,19-20. 
“4 Quod Unus Sit Christus 736a9-c39: SC 97,374-6. 
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who strikes. This is how you should understand the way in which the Son 
is said both to suffer in the flesh and not to suffer in the Godhead. Al- 
though, as I said, the force of any comparison is feeble, this brings us 


somewhere near the truth if we have not deliberately chosen to disbelieve 
AIS 


the holy scriptures*?’. 

Perhaps the first thing to be noted here is Cyril’s “diphysite” use of 
the analogy of glowing iron. Contrast this with Origen who adduces it 
for the union of the Logos with the soul of Christ and underlines that the 
fire absorbs the iron*'®. Cyril’s methodological reflections on the limita- 
tions inherent in any comparison for the union in Christ are not explic- 
itly applied to the anthropological paradigm, but it seems legitimate to 
infer that he would subject it to similar criticism. It is significant that 
these reflections touch upon a critical point in his use of the soul-body 
relationship, where he speaks about the way human sufferings can be at- 
tributed to the Logos in terms of the soul's appropriation of the suf- 
ferings of the body*!’. A twofold achievement is procured by Cyril’s 
precautions: first, they provide an implicit correction of any treatment of 
the soul-body paradigm as a model; secondly, they provide a framework 
within which its limited explicative value — but value none the less — can 
be appreciated*!®. C. Meunier has aptly said that the soul-body analogy 
should be considered an “argument of convenience” in the Christology 
of Cyril, since it is introduced a posteriori in order to illustrate the union 
of divinity and humanity, about which we are told by Scripture, and to 
make it more acceptable to reason*!?. 


6.2.2 After Chalcedon: Severus of Antioch and Leontius of Byzantium 


The controversy over the Council of Chalcedon in the East was 
largely concerned with the interpretation of pre-Chalcedonian Christo- 
logy. These often acrimonious debates centred around the writings of 
Cyril of Alexandria, which were considered a canonical Patristic author- 


45 [bid. 776b9-c21: SC 97.506, ET: MeGuckin (1995), 130-1. 

416 Origen, De Principtis 11,6,6,177-201: SC 252,320. 

417 Most importantly in his Scholia de Incarnatione 8: ACO 1.1.5,220-1; cf. Meunier 
(1997), 243-53. 

418 A similar caveat is found in Cyril’s Ep. ad Acac. Scythop.: ACO 1.1.4,47, where he 
applies his typological exegesis of the scape-goat in the O.T. to Christology. 

19 Cf, Meunier (1997), 238-41. Wickham (1982), 45-8, accentuates the limits of this 
analogy and the importance of the biblical symbols Cyril uses to elucidate the mystery, 
e.g., the burning coal of Is. 6:6, the sweet-smelling lily of Cant. 2:1, the ark of the cov- 
enant. 
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ity and claimed both by the Chalcedonians and by the miaphysites for 
their own cause. It is not surprising that Severus of Antioch, the out- 
standing theologian among the opponents of Chalcedon, would take up 
the ‘ianguage of obv@ectc in his Christology and employ it both for the 
union in Christ and for the union in man. Christ is “wonderfully com- 
posed and consisting of two elements, the Godhead and the manhood”, 
without there being a mixture in the union®°. Severus calls this union a 
“composition out of two elements”, whose end-product Christ, or, as he 
prefers to say, Emmanuel, is “in one hypostasis ineffably composite; not 
simple, but composite”. This is conceived in analogy with the human 
composite of soul and body*?!. 

In a letter written during his patriarchate (512-518), Severus speaks 
of Christ and of his hypostasis as composed, but not of his nature in the 
same way”, He shows great reluctance towards the phrase “one com- 
posite nature”, which he explicitly rejects in his polemical work against 
John of Caesarea. Here Severus objects to John’s equation of “two 
united natures” and “one composite nature” that this implies a Nesto- 
rian division*’, In his correspondence with Sergius the Grammarian, 
who uses the phrase “one composite nature” in his Apology, Severus 
bluntly dismisses the idea of an odcia obvOetoc™. In general, although 
the formula pia borg obvOetoc has been regarded as the standard of 
Severan miaphysitism, it is rare among miaphysite theologians. J. Lebon 
saw in Severus the only witness to this formula. In fact, we find only a 
few instances where it is used by miaphysites for articulating their own 
doctrine*>. On the other hand, the attacks on it by Chalcedonians can be 
considered a testimony to its diffusion*”*. That theologians like Severus 
were extremely reticent towards the formula pia gbo1g obvOetoc was 
no doubt because of its heretical flavour. Justinian showed in his Contra 


9 Severus of Antioch, Ep. XXV: PO 12,228. For the ancient mixture-theories at the 
background of this discussion, see Torrance (1988), 59-79. 

#1 Ep, XXV: PO 12,230; cf. Ep. XV: PO 12,210. 

#2 See Ep. XXXIV: PO 12,273. 

#3 C_ Imp. Gr. 1,10: CSCO 111 [112], 104 [81-2]. 

4 Severus, Ep. 3 ad Sergium: CSCO 119 [120], 150 [114-5]; cf. Sergius, Apologia: 
CSCO 119 [120],182 [140]. 

*5 Lebon (1909), 319. points to a fragment from Severus’ Ep. 3 ad Joh. Ducem, 
Which is extant in the Doctrina Patrum: 309.17-310.12 Diekamp. Another witness is a 
text of unknown authorship edited by Nau: PO 13,191. 

6 Sec, e.g., Leontius of Byzantium, Triginta Capita 13: 100.19-23 = PG 86,1904D- 
1905A; Leontius of Jerusalem, C. Monoph. 5: PG 86,1772B, 36: 1792B; Justinian, 
Contra Monophysitas 57-69: 16.13-18.8 Schwartz. Sophronius of Jerusalem, Ep. Syn.: 
ACO ser. II, I1.1,480-2; Maximus Confessor, Ep. 12: PG 91,489BC, Ep. 13: 516-517C, 
525D-529A. 
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Monophysitas that this doctrine had originated from the school of 
Apollinarius and was spread mainly through forgeries under the name of 
Julius of Rome and Athanasius. However, neither Athanasius nor Cyril 
of Alexandria advocated a single composite nature of Christ*?’. 

Lebon has shown that Severus uses the formula pia drdéotacic 
obvOetos as an equivalent of the Cyrilline pia pborg tod [Oe0d] Adyou 
oeoapk@pévn, thereby denoting the hypostatic union of the Logos and 
the flesh*. The meaning of obvOeotc is never formally defined by 
Severus; it is clear, however, that it is understood according to the 
model of the human composite”. As is the case with the composition of 
body and soul by which a human being is constituted, both divinity and 
humanity of Christ are preserved in their full reality. While they are 
united without change and confusion, they do not subsist each in its 
proper hypostasis (iStocvotatwc), but rather in the composition (év ti 
ovv0écet). In other words, the composition which results in one hypos- 
tasis leaves the two united elements intact. 

Ephraem of Amida, Chalcedonian Patriarch of Antioch (526-545), 
contests the claims of those who see an antagonism between Cyril and 
Chalcedon. With reference to Cyril’s use of the anthropological para- 
digm in the Second Letter to Succensus, he argues that the anti- 
Chalcedonians do not grasp the dissimilarity in this analogy**°. Severus 
indeed radicalises the thought of Cyril. In the Philalethes, he attacks the 
author of the Florilegium Cyrillianum for his Chalcedonian reading of 
key passages in Cyril. Severus is embarrassed by diphysite language in 
the writings of the Alexandrian patriarch. Where Cyri) speaks of “a sin- 
gle Son, Christ and Lord”, Severus insists on “a single nature and hy- 
postasis”; where Cyril is aware of the shortcomings of the anthropologi- 
cal paradigm, Severus seems oblivious of its character as analogy**!. 


427 Justinian, Contra Monophysitas 57-86: 16.13-21.22. 

#28 See Lebon (1909), 319-21, and (1951), 472-7. 

429 Severus, Ep. 2 ad Sergium: CSCO 119 [120], 105 [78]. 

430 In the report of Photius, Bibl. cod. 229: 1V,127 Henry. Photius has also read other 
works by Ephraem of Amida (Bibl. cod. 228: IV,114-26) and by Eulogius of Alexandria 
(Bibl. cod. 226: [V,108-11). Both defend the Christology of Chalcedon and of the Tomus 
Leonis by showing their agreement with Cyril. The key elements of Severus’ use of the 
anthropological paradigm are also found in the doctrinal statement (Plerophoria) pro- 
duced by the Severan bishops for the Collatio with the Chalcedonians under the Emperor 
Justinian in Constantinople in 532. This text is available in the Syriac continuation of 
Zacharias Rhetor [X,15: CSCO 84 [88], 119.13-121.8 [82.13-83.22]; for a discussion of 
this doctrinal statement and the Collatio itself. see Brock (1981) and Speig! (1984). as 
well as the summary in Grillmeier (1989), 244-62. 

1 Severus, Philalethes 42: CSCO 133 [134], 260-1 [213-4]; 99: 319-23 [261-3]; cf. 
Grillmeier (1989), 47-8. 
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Among the defenders of Chalcedonian Christology, Leontius of By- 
zantium, the younger contemporary of Philoponus, endorses the anthro- 
pological paradigm, yet is strictly opposed to the Severan model of a 
composition of two elements“. For Leontius, the fundamental principle 
of Christology is the “manner of union” (tpéxo¢c tii Ev@oEMc). This 
Christological & py) is elucidated in an exemplary way by means of the 
twofold human constitution. The Logos in a complete humanity is what 
the “inner man” is in us. To substantiate his claim, Leontius invokes the 
authority of the Council Fathers who condemned Paul of Samosata. 
Note that Leontius discreetly affirms the completeness of Christ’s hu- 
man nature and so excludes the idea that the Logos could be seen as the 
substitute of the rational soul in the God-man*?. 

In his treatise Contra Nestorianos et Eutychianos Leontius argues that 
the Chalcedonian formula of two natures in one hypostasis has to be un- 
derstood in the same way as the union of soul and body in man, that is, 
as a union of two things different in kind from another (GAoioc), but 
not distinct (%.0¢) as subjects. Thus he defends the applicability of this 
paradigm, while he is none the less aware of its deficiencies. Leontius 
admits that every analogy limps***. The point of drawing such an anal- 
ogy is that the invisible and immortal is united with the visible and mor- 
tal — the Logos with the humanity and the soul with the body. The prop- 
erties of each of them remain without change and without confusion. It 
might be objected that a human being is composed of incomplete parts, 
whereas Christ is composed of complete parts, which, for the reason of 
their completeness, cannot even be properly called “‘parts”. As we have 
seen above, a similar objection was put forward by Nestorius in his 
Liber Heraclidis. Leontius argues that completeness is always said either 
absolutely or in relation to something else**, i.e. when something is seen 


42 Another Chalcedonian theologian of the sixth century who employs the anthropo- 
logical paradigm for Christology, while rejecting a Severan doctrine of pia @botc 
obvOeto«, is John of Caesarea, e.g., Apol. Conc. Chale. 1,2; CCG 1, 53.134-54.160, and 
55.177-81: cf. Uthemann (1982a). 230-6. Leontius of Jerusalem will not be treated sepa- 
rately here, since he adopts a profoundly critical stance towards the anthropological 
model and makes hardly any use of it — despite his Cyrilline Christology. 

** Deprehensio 42: PG 86.1380C. On the “manner of union” in Leontius, see Daley 
(1993), 253-60. 
sare Ob yap En dv cin napaderypa, el pi) Kai to dneouKds Exot, C. Nest. et Eut. tz 

0D. 

8S "Oc Evredbev Sttt6v eivat tov Tig TeAEtétHTOS Spov, Kai TO péV Gnd 
AéyeoOu, tov Sz év GyéoEI Pe@peicbat, Kat& TOV péyav I'pryyoptov, 1281C. This 
quotation could not be identified by Daley. 
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as a part in relation to the whole. Seen in itself, soul, being an incorpo- 
real self-moving substance, and body, being defined by three-dimen- 
sional extension, are by no means incomplete. Seen as parts in relation 
to the whole, however, soul and body are indeed incomplete, but in this 
respect not even the Logos himself is complete (to say nothing about 
Christ’s humanity), for 

the Logos is not the complete Christ, even though he is completely God, if 

the humanity is not Joined to him, nor is the soul a complete man, even 


though it has a complete substance, unless the body is also understood to 
be in conjunction with it**. 


If one conceives of the union of divinity and humanity in analogy to 
that of soul and body, does it not follow from the fact that the soul is 
circumscribed in the body and admits of suffering that the Logos also 
becomes circumscribed and passible? Such an objection, Leontius re- 
sponds, rests on a mistaken anthropology, for the human soul suffers not 
simply because it is in the body, but because it is naturally apt to suffer 
even if it is separated from the body**’, Therefore the soul suffers from 
passions that are proper to itself (not only from bodily passions), since it 
is circumscribed by the very conditions of its existence (t@ AGY@ TIS 
brapEews***). The Logos, by contrast, is immutable, impassible and 
cannot be circumscribed. When he acted as the mediator of the creation 
of the world, he did not fall from his transcendence into immanence. If 
he cannot be circumscribed by the macrocosm, he cannot be circum- 
scribed by the microcosm either. For this reason the Logos preserved his 
impassibility and immutability in the Incarnation*?. 

In his Solutio Argumentorum Severi, Leontius attacks the Severan 
doctrine of Christ's pia pboig obvETOSG, on the grounds that it does 
not account for the significant distinction between the nature of the com- 
posite (f] pbotg tod GvvOétov) and the nature of the composed ele- 
ments (7) tov OvvteBEtev@v Pborc). Whatever degree of composition 
one admits, whether it is relational, substantial, by juxtaposition, by mix- 
ture etc.. the nature of the elements united or composed have another 
definition, namely that of things (xp&ypata), given that they are not 
confused in the union. If there is one composite nature of Christ, this 
may refer to the nature (1) of the composition itself, (2) of the elements 


6 C Nest et Eut 2: 1281D, ET: Daley (1978), xxx (shghtly modified). 

#7 $1a 16 mepuKévar naayew Kai Yapic Gdpatos , C. Nest et Eut 3: 1284C. 
48 Thid.: 1285A. 

9 Tbid.: 1284BC. 
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composed, or (3) of the end-product out of both. First, if the champions 
of the formula pia pbo1g obvOEtoc argue that the one nature of Christ 
is the composition itself, they only give an account of the union, not 
of the elements united. Second, if this formula means the totality of 
the elements composed in Christ, then there are two natures and not 
one, given that they are not confused and do not have one single nature 
and property, but that their difference is preserved in the union. Third, 
if it is the end-product (GnotéAeopa) of the union that is indicated 
by the formula, they should rather speak of one hypostasis than of one 
nature™?, 

Responding to such criticism, the miaphysite interlocutor makes the 
point that all singular items (mévta t& povadiKG) have a single nature, 
as, for instance, the sun. Underlying this objection, Leontius maintains, 
there is a misconception on the meaning of “nature”. If one defines, for 
instance, that the sun is a star that shines at day or a star that has its place 
in the middle of the planets, one gives an account of the hypostasis of 
the sun and not of its nature. For the nature of each hypostasis is said 
according to what is common to the members of this general class, for 
example, whether it is fiery or airy, rational or irrational, animate or in- 
animate. Such are properties constitutive of substance (obotototoi 
116ty TES) which are indicative of the nature of the subject. Henceforth 
it is obvious that the nature of the sun is the same as that of the stars. 
The notion that each singular item has a “singular nature” (pbo1G 
Hovadikn) is rejected as being a misuse of terms. It is rather the case 
that it has a common nature and a proper hypostasis, the latter being dis- 
tinguished from the former by defining marks and properties (toi¢ 
Gpopiotikois onpeiors te Kai Widpaotv)*!. As “Peter” and “Paul” 
are not names of nature, but of hypostasis, so “sun”, “moon” etc. divide 
and define an individual item of a certain kind from its common sub- 
stance by its proper hypostasis. 

Leontius of Byzantium makes use of the anthropological paradigm 
in his defence of Chalcedonian Christology, while rejecting a union 
by nature (pvo1iK@c) both for Christ and for the human constitution. As 
in the union of the Logos with the humanity, so the union of soul and 
body is worked by the power of God“. Both unions are essentially a 


* Solutio 4: PG 86,1925C-1928A. 

“Solutio 6: 1928C. 

42 Thid.: 1928CD. 

3 Solutio 8: PG 86,1940AC. This 1s very reminiscent of Augustine’s comment on 


me Subject: im talibus rebus tota ratio facti est potentia facientis, Ep 137 8: CSEL 44, 
12-3 
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mystery. Perhaps the price Leontius had to pay for his “strictly Chal- 
cedonian” use of the soul-body analogy was an excessively dualist an- 
thropology**. 


* 
x * 


To recapitulate, the basis for using the human constitution as a para- 
digm for the union in Christ seems to have been laid already by Origen, 
The controversy over Paul of Samosata in the second half of the third 
century put it into the focus of Christological debates. When the soul- 
body relationship was employed as a model for the relation between the 
Logos and the flesh, it tended to eclipse the reality of Christ’s human 
soul and thus the completeness of his humanity. This tendency came to 
the fore in the fourth century with Apollinarius of Laodicea, who im- 
pressed his conception of the “composition” in Christ according to the 
model of the human composite on subsequent Christological reflection. 
Cyril of Alexandria, in whose theology this legacy could be detected, 
none the less transcended it in a significant way. He was aware of 
the limits of any paradigm adduced from the created order for the union 
in Christ and of its character as analogy. This achievement marked an 
important advance beyond the third- and fourth-century discussions. 
Cyril, however, was not wholly consistent in this respect, and together 
with his well-known terminological ambiguities, this provided momen- 
tum for the sixth-century controversy over Chalcedon. Thus Severus of 
Antioch was confident in grounding his Christology on a reading of 
Cyril, though it was arguably one-sided. The “strict Chalcedonian” 
Leontius of Byzantium, on the other hand, rejected the Severan notion of 
“composition”, but showed how the anthropological paradigm could be 
used in a qualified manner to illustrate the union of divinity and human- 
ity in Christ. 


44 This 1s suggested by Grillmeier (1989), 221-2. Sumilarly Grumel (1926), 394- 
5, who overstates his pomt by claiming that Leontius “accomode |’exemple au mys- 
tére, plutét qu’ll n’éclaire le mystére par I’exemple”. Cf the estimation of Daley 
(1993), 260: “The human person, too, when rightly understood, 1s for Leontuus a kind 
of miracle, a blending and mutual conditioning of two things that remain in their basic 
reality ‘incommunicable’ and ‘unmixed’, by the loving providence of God Yet both 
in the human person and in the person of Chnist, it 1s not so much the functioning of 
the parts as their conjunction in a single, unified subject that 1s the very heart of the mys- 
tery”. 
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7 The Paradigm of the Human Composite in Philoponus 


By the middle of the sixth century, when Philoponus entered the 
Christological controversy over Chalcedon, the anthropological para- 
digm had undergone considerable refinement. As a commentator on Ar- 
sstotle, Philoponus was also confronted with the problems of the human 
constitution and the soul-body relationship which were discussed in the 
philosophical schools. The question arises whether elements of Philo- 
ponus’ philosophical anthropology recurred in his theological works and 
whether the specific context of his Christological treatises transformed 
his thought. In what follows, I shall first investigate how Philoponus 
conceived of the soul-body relationship in his commentary on the De 
Anna. This will involve a brief presentation of the status quaestionis, as 
shaped by the single most important treatments of this problem, those of 
Aristotle, Plotinus, and Porphyry — leaving aside the seminal contribu- 
tion of Plato, which will be a constant point of reference. Secondly, I 
shall give a brief synopsis (based upon my analyses in chapter four) and 
offer some criticism of Philoponus’ use of the anthropological paradigm 
in Christology. 


7.1 Philosophical Background: The Soul-Body Relationship 


7.1.1 Aristotle and Plotinus 


The starting-point for my discussion will be Aristotle’s definition of 
the soul as substance in the sense that it is the form of a natural body 
having life potentially. The soul is the évreAéye1a — perhaps best trans- 
lated as “completion” — which actualises the body such that it is a living 
body. There are, however, two grades of évtehéyeta, illustrated by 
Possession of knowledge and by exercise of knowledge. Obviously, soul 
is not an entelechy in the second sense, since an ensouled being may be 
asleep and not exercise its faculties, yet still be in possession of them. So 
Aristotle arrives at the definition of the soul as the “first entelechy of an 
organic natural body”, that is, a body furnished with organs for the exer- 
Cise of its faculties“®, When he discusses the question whether or not the 
soul is separable from the body, he raises the curious point that the soul 


+5 Aristotle, De Anuma B.1: 412*19-22 The Greek commentators often interpreted 
évtehéyera as tekeidty¢, which entered the Medieval tradition as perfectio. 
6 Ibid. 412°5-6, 
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might be understood to be the entelechy of the body “as the sailor is of 
the ship (Gonep nA@ttp nAoiov)”, but it is clear that he does not af- 
firm this analogy”. This “piece of residual Platonism” has troubled 
both ancient and moder interpreters of the Stagirite, since it does not fit 
into Aristotle’s argument". He certainly holds that the soul, or at least 
certain parts of it, are not separable from the body, since their relation- 
ship is that of form and matter. H. J. Blumenthal has observed that Aris- 
totle’s “sailor” evolved into a “steersman”’. He has detected the earliest 
reference for this in the De Anima by Alexander of Aphrodisias**?. The 
lexical change to KvBepvitns is manifest. Whether this actually implies 
a change in meaning and thus in the way the analogy works requires 
careful examination. TA@thp means “sailor”, “seaman”, including 
rowers, navigators, and passengers*™. This clearly emerges from the fol- 
lowing passage in Aristotle’s Politics: 

tov 5& TAOTHPOV Kainep dvopoiay Svtov thy Sbvaptv (6 pév yap 

got épétng, 6 5é KuPepvatns, 6 5é mpewpeds, 6 TGAANV tives Exov 

torabtny éx@vopiav)!, 


The steersman or navigator is one of the rhati}pec*. This was obvi- 
ous to Plotinus, who saw the need for more terminological precision in 
the analogy*. In his De Anima Commentary Philoponus faithfully 
speaks of nAw@ttp, when he quotes from Aristotle’s text. However, that 
he understands this as steersman is patent, especially from his explana- 
tion as to how the analogy works: 


dote Kai el Aéyor néoav yoy évtedéxeray, OSE tIVa Kai yopLoTHV 
évtedéyerav EEwbev tattovoav Kai Koopodoav Kai teAeroboav TO 
droxeipevov, Gonep 6 rAwTIP tO moIov*™. 


Consequently, when he is not constrained by the text upon which he is 
commenting, Philoponus speaks of KuBepvijtnc*. If the point of the 


447 Thid. 413°8-9. 

#8 Blumenthal (1996), 97. Cf. Hicks (1907) and Ross (1961), ad loc. 

#9 See Blumenthal (1986b), 38227; Alexander of Aphrodisias, De Anima: 15.9-10 
(Alexander's authorship of this work is now disputed). 

450 Liddell-Scott (1968), s. v. 

451 Aristotle, Polit. 1.3: 1276°21-4. On the meaning of xofepvijtng, cf. Susemihl- 
Hicks (1894), ad loc.: “steersman, or pilot, answers in some respects more to the ship's 
captain, as he is skilled in navigation ... and responsible for the course of the vessel. 
Whereas the vabkAnpos or skipper, usually the owner of the ship, although nominally in 
command, need not be a practical seaman.” 

42 § KoPepviitn Eis éotw dei tov rOTHpov, Aristotle, Polit. 1.6: 12793-4. 

453. Plotinus, Enn. IV.3.21. 

454 Philoponus. In De Ani 194.2-4. 

455 Tbid.: 224.12-225.31; cf. also index verborum, s. v. 
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analogy is the soul’s being the entelechy of the body, the only person on 
the ship who can claim some likeness to the soul is the steersman or 
navigator. He directs the ship on its course and orders its movement to- 
wards the intended end of the journey. Without his direction, the ship 
would either stray or perhaps not move at all. If the analogy should be 
applicable to the relationship between soul and body — and thus to the 
relationship between form and matter — it can only be read in such a 
way. The analogy which Aristotle introduces, without affirming it, ac- 
cords with Plato’s comparisons of the soul with the steersman of a ship, 
and the charioteer who drives and directs his equipage*™. It is likely that 
the lexical shift to KvBepvytns occurred under the impression of the 
Phaedrus; none the less it follows the inner logic of the analogy in the 
De Anima. Alexander of Aphrodisias in fact considered the puzzling 
steersman-analogy inadequate, as Plotinus. Both of them objected 
that the soul’s presence to the body is not spatial (> év ton@), which 
would be suggested by the presence of the steersman on a ship. Plotinus, 
however, concedes that “this is a good comparison as far as the soul’s 
ability to be separate from the body goes”457. The same analogy could 
also be transferred to a cosmological context, that is, for the relationship 
between God and the world. This is found as early as in Aristotle’s 
Protrepticus**. Numenius compares the demiurge, the second God, with 
a steersman who governs a ship*. 

Aristotle’s account of the soul-body relationship is complicated by the 
fact that he allows for some parts of the soul to be separable, since they 
are not the entelechy of anything bodily. He holds that the faculty of 
thinking is not in need of a bodily organ and he does not assign a bodily 
seat to it in his biological works. While it presupposes other psychical 
activities which indeed involve the body, notably pavtacia, thinking it- 
self is independent of the body. This statement, however, is qualified in 
De Anima 1.5, where Aristotle makes his famous distinction between 
the intellect which can exist apart and the intellect which cannot. The 


“6 Plato, Phaedrus 247c and Critias 109c; Phaedrus 246a. 

47 Plotinus, Enn. 1V.3.21.6-8; cf. Clark (1996), 280. 

48 Aristotle, Protrepticus, fr. 13: 48 Ross (= Iamblichus, Protr. 10). 

4° Numenius, fr. 18: 58-9 des Places (= Eusebius, Praep. Ev. X1,18,24). Eusebius of 
Caesarea conceives of the Logos as the mediator between the Father and the cosmos. The 
Logos governs the world as a steersman on a ship, leading the helm, in accordance with 
the will of his Father, to whom he looks upward, and so attracts the created to the 
uncreated being; Eusebius, Theol. Eccl. 1,13: GCS 14,73-4. For an exhaustive list of ref- 
erences in Eusebius, see Ricken (1967), 349. 
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active intellect has no bodily organ, and so does not perish when the 
body dies. Notoriously, it has been a matter of great dispute whether 
Aristotle is speaking about the immortal divine intellect, or about the 
(individual) human intellect. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias argued for the inseparability of the soul, 
which he did not regard as a substance on its own*®, but the Neoplatonic 
commentators were not at ease with this account of Aristotle’s psycho- 
logical theory. They would in general agree that man was defined as a 
composite entity, made up of rational soul and body, an idea already de- 
veloped in nuce by Plato and then embraced by Plotinus“'; at the same 
time, however, Neoplatonists considered the transcendent rational soul 
to be man’s true self to such an extent that it could be separated from the 
body without any loss of identity. Having said this, the question of soul 
and self in Plotinus needs to be studied with care — since this would go 
far beyond the limits of this study, it will be treated only in passing here. 
Characteristic of Plotinus’ anthropology is not a simple dualism of body 
and soul, but a more complex dualism of the living composite (16 
ovvap@dtepov) and the true self (6 abtéc)*. 

Under the impact of Alcibiades Maior 130c, which was very influen- 
tial in the Neoplatonists’ reception of Plato, the true self is identified 
with the soul (#4 yuxt) abtéc)*. It belongs to the intellectual realm and 
is the agent of contemplation of the divine realities. The soul itself does 
not descend into the body, but gives of itself a kind of light to the body. 
The true self is thus distinct from the empirical living composite, which 
is made up of the body and — here Plotinus uses different expressions — 
the dynamis, image, or shadow, of the soul*®*. This is patent in the fol- 
lowing passage where Plotinus urges us to 

‘fly from here’ [Theaetetus 176ab] and ‘separate’ [Phaedo 67c] ourselves 
from what has been added to us, and not be the composite thing, the 


4 odk odcia tig abti Ka0” abthy, Alexander of Aphrodisias, De Anima: 12.8. 

46! Plato, Phaedo 7a, 76c, 95c; Phaedrus 246c. Plotinus, Enn. 1.1.3; 1.1.10; IV.7.1. 
Philoponus, In Cat.: 49.24-5: ot 8 obvOetoS pév odcia EvOpwnos. De Vogel 
(1986), 171-90, argues that Plato’s anthropology is not dualist, as often assumed. While 
Plato certainly thinks that the soul is superior to the body, he regards man as a “both- 
together” (cvvappotepov). De Vogel emphasises that the Timaeus (esp. 42dff.), not the 
Phaedo, should be considered the locus of Plato’s anthropology. Man is defined as 
“soul” only in the Alcibiades Mator 130c, whose authenticity is disputed by de Strycker 
(1942); ef. de Vogel (1986), 218-9 and 240. 

482 Enn. 11.3.9.30-1; see also 1.1.2-3; 1.1.5.1-2; L1.6.8-9; 1.1.9.7. Cf. Gerson (1994), 
127-63, and O’Meara (1985). 

463 Enn. 1V.7.1.25; cf. de Vogel (1986), 184-5 and 246. 

464 Enn. 1.1.7.1-6; L1.8.18 (eiS@Aov); 1V.4.19.3 (iwdaApay; LV.4.18.7 (ox). 
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ensouled body in which the nature of body (which has some trace of soul) 
has the greater power, so that the common life belongs more to the body*®. 


To interpret this as an “ascent” from this world in a cosmological 
sense, to undo, as it were, the “descent” of soul into body, would be a 
misconception. Such an idea was common among earlier Platonists, 
such as Numenius, and contemporary Gnostics, but alien to Plotinus. He 
sees the return to one’s ideal self as a becoming aware of one’s true 
identity — it is the recognition that the essence of the soul has always re- 
mained in the realm of the intellect. The proper disposition for attaining 
this different state of awareness is brought about by philosophical disci- 
pline*®. This “waking up” has found its most famous expression in 
Plotinus’ account of his “mystical experience”**’. Thus, Plotinus “inter- 
nalizes intelligible reality”, but without depriving it of its “cosmic sig- 
nificance”*. 

He is clear that our empirical condition is composite. However, this 
composite is not hylomorphic. In particular, Plotinus is critical of Aristo- 
tle’s view that the soul should be the inseparable entelechy of the 
body“. He compares the relationship of soul to body to that of an arti- 
san to his tool (a metaphor taken from Alcibiades Maior 129c-c)*”. As 
noted by L. P. Gerson, there is a certain lack of clarity here, since it 
would seem that the tool is the composite and the user the true self; in 
other words, the analogy is not with the soul using the body*”'. In Enn. 
IV.7.1 Plotinus discusses the question whether soul and body are related 
as user and tool, or form and matter, but does not resolve it (cf. also 
1.1.3). A reason why Plotinus does not come to a resolution may be 
found in his dissatisfaction with Plato’s account of this relationship*””. 


45 Enn. 11.3.9.19-24. 

4 The most one can do is to put oneself into a state of receptivity; the actual union 
with the divine is given. Cf. Enn. V.5.8.3-8, on Intellect’s vision of the One: “one must 
Not chase after it, but wait quietly till it appears, preparing oneself to contemplate it, as 
the eye awaits the rising of the sun; and the sun rising over the horizon (“from Ocean”, 
the poets say [e.g., Homer, Ilias 7.421-2]) gives itself to the eyes to see”. 

47 Enn. IV.8.1.1-10; 2ye~popevos cic Epavtov, IV.8.1.1; Eyepotc, IIL.6.5.23. 

“® ©*Meara (1993), 21. In other words, Plotinus’ universe “is no universe where im- 
manence excludes transcendence”, ibid., 46. 

“© Enn IV.78°. 

4” Enn, 1.1.3-4; 1.4.16.21-9; IV.7.1.23-4; VL7.5.23-5. 

4". Gerson (1994), 148, observes: “Just as ‘soul’ is sometimes used for ‘self,’ so 
‘body’ is sometimes used for “composite organism’”. 

4” E.g., the soul wearing the body like clothes which can be thrown off (Phaedo 874- 
©); the soul being “present” to the body or “woven through the body” (in the case of the 
World-soul, Timaeus 36e); the body being the soul’s vehicle (6ynpa, Timaeus 69c). 
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The problem with it was that it did not provide a defence against the 
Stoic argument that if the soul is said to be embodied so as to form the 
single substance of man, it must be corporeal, since a unity of this kind 
could only be achieved by strictly material entities’. Clearly, this issue 
was perceived to be important. Porphyry reports that he initiated a three- 
day-long discussion in the school of Plotinus on how the soul is present 
to the body (cbveott t@ odpatt)*™. This question is treated by Plotinus 
in a few of the Enneads that were written both before (IV.7, IV.8, IV.1) 
and after (IV.3, 1.1) Porphyry’s arrival at his school*”. The answer given 
by Plotinus is original. We should not conceive of the soul as being 
somehow “in” the body. On the contrary, body is “in” the soul, that is, 
it completely depends on it for its existence. This idea, Plotinus explains, 
is also underlying Timaeus 36d-e, where Plato says that “the universe 
lies in soul which sustains it, and nothing is without having some share 
in soul’’4”6, 


7.1.2 Porphyry 


A pivotal place in the history of Neoplatonic psychology must be 
given to Porphyry, since he aims at a synthesis into which Aristotle’s 
theory can be incorporated. Psychology is a less known part of Porphy- 
ry’s comprehensive project to harmonise Platonic and Aristotelian phi- 
losophy, of which the most familiar part is certainly his reading of the 
Categories*”. Porphyry follows his master Plotinus in distinguishing be- 
tween the soul in itself (ka@” £avtiv) and the soul in relation to the 
body (kat& oxéotv). The soul as an immaterial entity cannot be present 
to the body brootdoet Kai odcig. It is not by itself united or “mixed” 
with the body, but relates to it by virtue of a dOvaptc or a set of 
Svvapetc, which is derived from its own hypostasis’”. According to 


473 Cf. Nemesius of Emesa, De Natura Hominis 2: 22.3-6 Morani (= SVF I, 790). 

474 Porphyry, Vita Plotini 13.11-7. 

415 According to the chronology of the Enneads which is given by Porphyry, Vita 
Plotini 4-6. 

416 Enn, IV.3.9.36-7; also Porphyry. Sent. 31: 21.14-6 Lamberz; cf. the lucid discus- 
sion by O’Meara (1993), 26-9. 

477 My discussion of Porphyry’s psychology is indebted to G. Karamanolis, who is 
preparing a doctoral thesis at Oxford University on the Platonists’ attitude towards Aristo- 
tle. I am grateful to Mr Karamanolis, who kindly let me use the results of his research 
here. See also Smith (1974), 1-19. In a recent article, Chiaradonna (1998) discusses the 
juxtaposition of Plato’s transcendent form and the Aristotle’s immanent form in Porphy- 
ry’s ontology and argues that Porphyry’s “attitude philosophique concordiste” is at odds 
with Plotinus’ uncompromising criticism of Aristotle. 

478 Porphyry, Sent. 3 and 28: 2 and 17 Lamberz. 
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porphyry, Aristotle’s De Anima is not a treatise on the soul in itself, but 
on the soul Kat& oxéOLy, that is, the embodied soul which operates in 
the body. On the one hand, then, Aristotle’s treatment falls short of the 
sovl’s essence. It is only concerned with one aspect of the soul, one of 
the soul’s Svvépe1g by which it descends and effects the animation 
(2uyoxia) of the body. Regarding the soul as a hypostasis, Aristotle has 
nothing to offer, and our enquiry should be guided by the Platonic tradi- 
tion. On the other hand, however, Aristotle’s theory of the soul as the 
entelechy of the body is the best available account of how the soul oper- 
ates within the body. Within this limited domain of the embodied soul, 
Aristotle can be read with much profit by Neoplatonic philosophers. The 
term f tod O@patocg épwoxia is meant to denote Aristotle’s living 
body, the compound of soul and body, which is distinct not only from 
the corpse, according to Aristotle, but also from the soul as hypostasis, 
according to Porphyry. Porphyry seems to have taken this use from pas- 
sages in Aristotle where the soul is defined as the essence, form, source 
of movement, or final cause of the living body (t6 Epyoyov)*”’. Aristo- 
tle should be criticised for confusing the soul with the embodied soul. 
Once, however, we acknowledge that the De Anima is concerned with 
the animation of the body, but does not tell us anything about the soul in 
itself, we can appreciate the value of Aristotle’s theory. As G. Kara- 
manolis points out, Porphyry’s limited endorsement of the De Anima for 
the realm of the embodied soul seems to have been received by later 
commentators on Aristotle, such as Philoponus, although he does not 
expressly acknowledge his debt to Porphyry**°. 

Under the impact of H. Dérrie’s study on the no longer extant Miscel- 
laneous Questions about the Soul (Symmikta Zétémata), one of Porphy- 
ry’s significant contributions to Neoplatonic anthropology has been seen 
in the notion of a “union without confusion” (dobyyvtosg Ev@otc) of 
soul and body. This particular idea is found in Nemesius of Emesa, 
where it is attributed to “Ammonius, the master of Plotinus”. Dérrie 
Claimed that it originated from Porphyry’s Symmikta Zétémata. This 
reconstruction is based upon the assumption that Porphyry’s work was 


4” Porphyry, fr. 248F.12-3 Smith; cf. Aristotle, Metaph. Z.10: 1035"14-21, De Anima 
Ba: 415°11-2. 

+ E.g., Philoponus, Jn De Anima: 244.11-3; cf. Arbiter X.43: 42.21-26 and esp. 
X,44: 43.17-27, where he distinguishes between the the soul operating with the body as a 
result of its bond of affection and the soul operating intellectually and apart from its con- 
junction with the body. 
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the sole source (with a slight exception) for Nemesius’ De Natura Hom;- 
nis and Priscian’s Solutiones ad Chosroem, as borne out by a compari- 
son of the latter with the third chapter of Nemesius**'. Precisely this 
point has been challenged by J. M. Rist, who indicates various problems 
in Dérrie’s argument. The idea of a unity without confusion in which the 
substances that are combined retain their properties unaltered is already 
encompassed in the Stoic idea of “total blending” (kpGotc 51’ SAV), as 
of water and wine which can (at least in theory) be separated again**2, 
The Stoics allowed for such an unconfused and reversible union in the 
case of material substances. Since they held that the soul was a materia} 
substance, they could interpret the union of soul and body as a “total 
blending”, with the soul pervading the body throughout. In the same 
way, veda, as the active principle, penetrates the matter of the cos- 
mos**’, The theory of KpGotg 51 SA@v, which Alexander of Aphro- 
disias attributed to Chrysippus and his followers, was subjected to severe 
criticism especially by Peripatetics, since it implied the possibility of a 
mutual co-extension of two or more bodies in their entirety. The princi- 
ple that two material substances should occupy the same place at the 
same time (c@pa 51 C@patos ywpeiv) was considered paradoxical", 
Plotinus subscribed to Alexander’s arguments in his rejection of the 
Stoic theory of “total blending” for material substances. However, he 
saw in it an appropriate analogy for the union of soul and body, with the 
crucial difference, of course, that he insisted on the transcendent, incor- 
poreal nature of the soul**’. Thus the Neoplatonists could endorse the 
Stoic terminology of “total blending”, but allowed for such an intimate, 
yet unconfused union only between bodies and incorporeal substances. 
Now Rist argues that the Neoplatonists reserved the technical term 


481 See Dorrie (1959), 12-103. This hypothesis had been partly anticipated by Arnim 
(1887). 

482 Cf, Rist (1988), 405-6. 

43 Todd's study of Alexander's De Mixtione (1976) is useful in many ways, but 
should be read with caution. His thesis that for the Stoics xpaotg 51” GAwv was “a purely 
mental conception which could serve as the illustrative prefigurement of the theory of 
pneuma’s motion through matter” (ibid., 72) and was not understood in its complexity by 
their ancient critics has been met with some reservation, ¢.g., by Moraux (1981). Norris 
(1963), 67-78, gives a good account of the ancient debate. 

484 Alexander of Aphrodisias, De Mixtione: 213.2-13, 216.14-31, 220.23-9, and pas- 
sim. 

“85 Plotinus, Enn. 1V.7.82. This shift is illustrated by the way Plotinus reinterpreted 
Chrysippus’ analogy of the “mixture” of light and air, as seen above in chapter four. 
pp. 788. 
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govyxvt0s Evmotc for the relations of incorporeals, such as souls or 
platonic forms*®, while its application to the soul-body relationship only 
appears in Christian authors**’. Perhaps we should not make too much of 
the emergence of this formula for the already existing notion of an 
unconfused and reversible union of material and immaterial substances. 
On the other hand, however, Nemesius gives the clear impression that 
the solution proposed by “Ammonius, the master of Plotinus” marks an 
advance beyond earlier theories. There are no doubt problems in Rist’s 
argument, and it has been objected that he unnecessarily disputes the as- 
cription of this idea to Ammonius**, Whether or not we subscribe to his 
reconstruction, the specifically anthropological use of dobyyvtos 
&v@otc in Patristic authors indicates that they shared a genuine interest 
in the constitution of the human person. In fact, their anthropology was 
often Christologically informed, as in the case of two theologians as di- 
vergent in their philosophical abilities as Nemesius and Augustine. 
Nemesius employs the union of divinity and humanity to shed light on 
the Govyyvtog ~vmots of soul and body, not vice versa. Thereby, 
Neoplatonic ideas have an illustrative rather than a constitutive role*®. It 
goes without saying that this notion played a key role in the dogmatic 
definition of the Council of Chalcedon. 


7.1.3. Philoponus 


Philoponus followed the path which Porphyry had opened for 
Neoplatonic interpreters of Aristotle’s De Anima. The soul is considered 
the cause of union and cohesion for the body”. However, it is only in 


“86 As for the possible source for the Neoplatonist use see Plotinus, Enneads 1.8.2.19. 

487 See Rist (1988), 409-13. From Rist’s point of view a few corrections should be 
made to Abramowski’s study on the origin of dobyxvtos Evwots (1981), 105-7. Note 
that she is critical of attempts to construct a simplistic “dependence” of the Christological 
formula upon Neoplatonic doctrines, as in Fortin (1962). Abramowski arrives at a conclu- 
sion similar to Rist’s (who does not refer to her paper), i.e. that it was the Neoplatonic 
doctrine of the dobyxvtos Evwots of the vonté in the voic, not its supposed anthropo- 
logical meaning, which was employed as an analogy for the Trinity and for the union in 

ist. 

“8 Edwards (1993), 177-8. 

“© This is also the case with Augustine's Third Letter to Volusianus (Ep. 137). The 
theme of Christology informing anthropology would no doubt be worth pursuing. Since 
this would go beyond the scope of this book, I should like to point to further literature: 
Couturier (1954), 549-50; Fortin (1959), 111-28; Telfer (1962); Studer (1979); Hélscher 
(1986), 213-20; Drobner (1986), esp. 117-22 and 221-5. See also the intriguing essay by 
Rist (1998). 

© pparar Sé f YoxA Evdoeus Kai ovvoxiis 1 Odpatt aitia oda, Philoponus, 
In De Anima: 197.22-3, cf. 196.29. 
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appearance that they form a single entity, not in reality*'. Philoponus 
comments on the lemma 413*8 that the soul is the entelechy of the body 
in an analogous way to a steersman who completes the form (e500) of 
the ship, while he himself is separable from it. He may be considered 
separable from the ship in his own being, i.e. as man, yet inseparable in 
his relation to the ship, i.e. as steersman. Thus Philoponus concedes that 
even the rational soul may be said to be inseparable from the body inso- 
far as it is the entelechy of the body. It is evident here that he is con- 
cerned to give a faithful interpretation of Aristotle. Philoponus argues 
that the soul may be considered inseparable from the body insofar as its 
activities (évépyetat), by which it perfects the whole living being, are 
inseparable from the body. These activities belong to the soul as a result 
of its relationship with the body. The tertium comparationis is that the 
activities of the steersman gua steersman are inseparable from the ship, 
and so he may be said to be inseparable from it, whereas he is not gua 
man*””, Elsewhere in the same commentary Philoponus makes it clear 
that in his view Aristotle considers only the vegetative and the irrational 
soul inseparable from the body, not the rational soul or voic'3. As 
entelechy the soul is inseparable from the body, but it is so neither by 
virtue of substance (ovcig), nor by virtue of all of its own activities, but 
only by virtue of those activities which belong to it as a result of its rela- 
tion to the body, most of which are practical. However, the mind also 
has activities which are separable from the body, namely those which 
concern the intelligibles (vonté). Given that the body is an obstacle to 
these activities, it is obvious, Philoponus argues, that the soul has a sepa- 
rate substance, which is called mind’. He is anxious to safeguard the 
separability of the soul (or at least of its higher part) from the body since 
it is not the entelechy of anything bodily. It seems that Philoponus, fol- 
lowing Porphyry, limits the application of Aristotle's theory to the em- 
bodied soul. Within these limits, to speak of the soul as the entelechy of 
the body accounts very well for the operations of the embodied soul; 
however, Aristotle fails to give an account of the soul in itself. Given 
this interpretative scheme, Philoponus is one of the more faithful 


1 évoSetou i woxi] T CHpatt tobt@ doxei pév Ev tt mpaypa moreiv, Kate 
GANBEtav 58 ody Ev ti Eotty, ibid.: 8.17-9. 
i 24.15-37. 
: 206.19-28 and 246.25-28. 

44 Tbid.: 246.27-247.7. The idea that the body is a hindrance to thought goes back to 
Plato, Phaedo 65a and 66c, and is found in Plotinus, Enn. [V.8.2. 
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exegetes of De Anima among the Neoplatonic commentators, more so at 
Jeast than Ps.-Simplicius*®. 

In‘his exegetical commentary on the biblical hexaemeron, Philoponus 
distinguishes between human souls and the souls of the other living be- 
ings. Human souls, he argues, have a substance (ovdcia) which is separa- 
ble from the body, and they enter from outside (ZG@@ev) into the already 
formed bodies without any temporal delay. This is substantiated with a 
quotation from Gen. 2:7 (LXX): “God ... breathed into his face the 
breath of life (xvotv Goijc), and man became a living soul (yoxiv 
t@oav)”. Thus the genesis of the human soul gives us an indication as 
to the nature of its substance’. Philoponus refers to Aristotle’s defini- 
tion of the soul as the entelechy of a natural body equipped with organs 
and having life potentially. He understands Aristotle to distinguish be- 
tween two kinds of entelechies, One of them is inseparable, as the musi- 
cal activity (vépye.a) of the flute and the lyre, which provides a model 
for the souls of irrational creatures. The other is separable, as the steers- 
man and the charioteer (the examples taken from Plato’s Phaedrus 
sofar as their relationship to the ship and the chariot, respectively, is that 
of form to matter (eiSoz010001), they may be compared to the soul as 
the form of man‘. 

In his De Anima Commentary, Philoponus compares the soul’s rela- 
tion to the body to that of an artisan to his tool: the body is used by the 
(rational) soul in the manner of an instrument (Spyavov)**. It remains 
to be discussed how this relationship can be specified in another way. 
For this purpose, Philoponus begins by differentiating between three 
sorts of “mixture”. First, there is juxtaposition (katé mapd0eouv), as a 
house is said to consist of stones; secondly, blending (kata KpGowv), as 


498 


For a critique of Philoponus* interpretation of the De Anima, see Blumenthal 
(1986p) and (1996), 94-8. 

“© Philoponus, De Opificio Mundi V1,23: 276.23-277.7 Reichardt. 

*” Tbid.: 278.3-13 Reichardt. 

“* Philoponus, In De Anima: 140.11-7. The editor of Moerbecke’s Latin translation, 
Verbeke (1966), xl, denies this with reference to 53.31-3, where Philoponus says that 
the irrational and the vegetative soul do not relate to the body as to an instrument, since 
they are moved by the appetites of the body. But despite the fact that Philoponus saw the 
body as an obstacle to the exercise of the proper activity of the rational soul, it does not 
follow that he denied that the rational soul used the body as an instrument. At any rate, 
Philoponus says elsewhere that the soul uses the body as a tool, such as when he com- 
Ments on De Anima A.3: 407°25-6: Sei yap thy pev téExvNV XpHoVar toig Spyavors, 
Thy d& yuxrv tH o@patt. In the light of the passage adduced by Verbeke. I would sug- 
&est the artisan-tool model refers to the rational soul only. 
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in the case of wine and water; and thirdly, interweaving (kat Sianho- 
K1)V), as ropes are tied together from single strands. This is reminiscent 
of Timaeus 36e, where Plato speaks of the world-soul as being “woven 
through the body (S1axioKeioa)”. Juxtaposition is characterised by 
Philoponus as GoupnaOy<, that is, there is no sympatheia between the 
elements juxtaposed. Mingling, on the other hand, effects a confusion 
(obyxv01¢) of the elements. The third model of interweaving is a me- 
dian between the other two; there is sympatheia but no confusion. This 
is the appropriate model for the union of soul and body, since the soul is 
not substantially united (cvvovo1@ta1) with the body, nor is the body 
wholly alien to the soul*”. Plotinus already discusses the idea whether 
soul and body are “interwoven”. Its advantage, he argues, is that the 
soul would thus not be subject to the 7461 of the body™. 

The reasons for Philoponus’ rejection of the second model (“blend- 
ing”) for the soul-body relationship can be set forth if we look at his 
commentary on Aristotle’s analysis of mixture*'. Aristotle raises the 
problem whether there is anything like “mixing” at all, for concerning 
the (at least two) elements to be mixed with another there are three (and 
no more) possibilities: 1) both are preserved in the mixture; 2) both are 
destroyed; 3) one is preserved, the other is destroyed. In the first case, 
there is no difference between the state before and the state after the 
“mixing”, and so no “mixing” occurs at all. In the second case, there is 
no “mixing” either, since there is nothing to be mixed. In the third case, 
there is no “mixing”, since there is nothing to be mixed either; the pre- 
served element still exists, whereas the destroyed element does not. 
Moreover, the elements to be mixed are not in a similar proportion to 
each other, which is required for mixing. Aristotle solves this aporia by 
introducing a distinction between potentiality and actuality. The ele- 
ments to be mixed exist in the mixture potentially, not actually. In his 
commentary on this passage, Philoponus distinguishes between three 
kinds of change (etaBoAh) of elements into one another: Gy (junc- 
tion), movsiv Kai méoxetv (acting and being acted upon), and pitic 
(mixing). Though “mixing” (1i&1c) is a more generic term, Philoponus 
follows Aristotle and uses it interchangeably with “blending” (Kkp&ots). 
In order to illustrate Aristotle’s solution to the problem of how a “mix- 


4 Philoponus, In De Anima: 120.35-121.9. 

5 Plotinus, Enn. 1.1.4. 

501 Aristotle, De Generatione et Corruptione A.18: 327*30-2822; Philoponus, In De 
Generatione et Corruptione: 187.16-203.16; on mixtiife in Philoponus, see now de Haas 
(1999). 
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ing” of elements can occur at all, the example of blended wine is intro- 
duced. Here water and wine (té ptyvdpeva) exist potentially, though 
not according to fittingness or convenience for a purpose (Kata tiv 
@mitnSetotyta), as, for instance, water is potentially air. Neither do 
they exist potentially according to mere habit (kat& thy EEwv povnv), 
as a Sleeping geometer, who can exercise his skills once he has woken 
up. Sticking to this example, Philoponus explains that it is rather like a 
drunken geometer who attempts to do geometry, as is his habit, yet is 
not able to do it “purely” (eiA1Kpiv@c). This is indeed the way in which 
water and wine are blended. Each of the elements is actualised in the 
mixture in a tempered way (kexoAacpévesc). The elements have thus 
undergone some alteration. This is the crucial difference between p1iE1c 
or KpGots and obvOects or TapaGEotc (in Stoic terminology, as pre- 
ferred by Philoponus in his De Anima Commentary) of physical objects. 
So Aristotle may call mixing tOv piKT@v GAAOWMBEVTOV EvootG, a 
“union through alteration”, as Philoponus explains™*, But Philoponus’ 
exposition entails an implicit rejection of the Stoic notion of a “total 
blending” (kpGoic 6’ 64@v) of material substances. The point of the 
Stoic theory is that with this type of a reversible and unconfused mix- 
ture, the properties of the ingredients are preserved unaltered. The exam- 
ple often provided for it is the mixture of water and wine, since it was 
thought that the two substances could be separated again with the help of 
a sponge soaked in oil. Philoponus denies that in the case of water and 
wine we can speak of a confusion (obyZvotG), but he certainly holds 
that the elements which are mixed have been altered in some way. 

It should have become clear by now from Philoponus’ analysis of 
mingling in his De Generatione et Corruptione Commentary that it is 
precisely this union katé Kpaow which he does not accept as a model 
for the soul-body relationship. The crucial element in Philoponus’ ac- 
count of the soul-body relationship is that of sympatheia. This notion is 
first found among the Stoics in a cosmological context. Already in the 
Old Stoa, it denotes the natural concurrence or intercourse of events in 
the world; this notion plays a central role in Posidonius’ cosmology*®. 
The physical understanding is transferred by Neoplatonist philosophers 

* Literally “chastened”. This terminology would enter the scholastic tradition as 
Sormae castigatae or qualitates castigatae; cf. Todd (1980), 167. 
mae De Gen et Corr A.10: 328°22; Philoponus, In De Gen. et Corr.: 


5 Tbid.: 193.16-9. 
°° Cf. Pohlenz (1964), I, 217, and II, 108. 
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into the realm of psychology. Nemesius of Emesa reports a refutation of 
Stoic arguments for the corporeality of the soul, which he found in 
Platonists**. Cleanthes argued that since sympatheia is only possible 
between bodies, and the soul is actually affected by what happens to its 
body, the soul must be corporeal. The Platonists, in Nemesius’ report, 
challenged precisely this assumption, 16 pndév Goopatov oHpat 
ovpndoxerv. As for the ensuing question whether the soul is énaOtc, 
or whether it suffers with the body (ovvadyet), the more distinguished 
among the Platonists are said to prefer the first option. Dorrie sees here a 
clear reference to Porphyry, who even more than his teacher Plotinus in- 
sisted on the soul’s apatheia, but one might also point, as the editor 
M. Morani does, at Plotinus’ Ennead II1.6.1-4, which is dedicated to this 
subject”, 

When Philoponus discusses the passions (7@6n) of the soul, it is obvi- 
ous that he sees suffering as a bodily sensation, to which incorporeal en- 
tities are not subjected, for he raises the question how the incorporeal 
soul can be punished in the afterlife. In its quest for pleasure in the 
earthly life, the soul has sinned and needs to have these transgressions 
expiated in Hades™®. In order for this to be possible, we have to assume 
that even in the afterlife the soul is linked with a sort of body, 
pneumatic body. Thus, it suffers by sympatheia: 


Just as here, when this body suffers, the soul is afflicted because of its 
natural bond [sc. with the body] and the sympatheia which results from 
this; since on its own the incorporeal could not suffer from anything™”. 


This natural bond (voikdc Seop6c) effects that specific sort of un- 
ion, according to which we may speak of the passions of the soul. This is 
reminiscent of Proclus, who argues that the soul, though impassible in- 
sofar as it is incorporeal, suffers because of its communion with the 
body°!°. Thus Philoponus comments on De Anima 403°16 (Zouxe 5é kai 
Te Tis WHxis TAON TavtE eivar PET TOD CHpaATOG): 


[sc. Aristotle] shows that the passions of the soul are not proper to it, but to 
the composite out of both (tod ovvappotépov), from the general fact that 


506 Nemesius, De Nat. Hom. 2: 20.12-22.18 Morani. Cf. Dorrie (1959), 134-6. 

7 For Porphyry see De Nat. Hom 3: 40.10-2 Morani (= fr. 259F.124-9 Smith); for 
Plotinus see also Enn. 1.1.5, where he does not come to a resolution. Cf. Norris (1963), 
31-4. 

8 Philoponus, Jn De Anima: 17.26-18.2. 

% Ibid.: 18.4-6. Philoponus also thinks that there is a luminous body (o@pa 
axyoe18éc) from which the rational soul will never be separated, not even after its com- 
plete purification; cf. Verbeke (1966), XXX-XXXVI. 

510 Sia tiv Mpds TO CHpa Kotvwviay, Proclus, El. Theol. 80: 74.28-9 Dodds. 
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the body is also moved (ovyktveioGat) by them .... But if the body is also 
moved by the passions of the soul, it is obvious that they are not proper to 
it [sc. the soul] alone, but to the composite out of both®!!, 


Philoponus’ point is anticipated by earlier Platonists. Porphyry asserts 
in his Sententiae that neither matter on its own (since it is without qual- 
ity) nor form on its own can be subject to n4G0c. It is the “both-to- 
gether” (Gvvap@otEpov) or compound of matter and form, that is, the 
body, which is subject to change and suffering. Likewise, living, dying, 
and suffering is said of the composite of soul and body, neither of the 
soul on its own, nor of the body on its own>!?, 

Philoponus goes on to explain that the passions of the soul have their 
seat in the underlying xvebpya. Against the Stoics, however, Philoponus 
asserts that the mixture of the elements in the body are only the material 
conditions for the genesis of these passions, just as a harmony needs 
chords*!3, This musical comparison has already been employed by 
Plotinus: 

Therefore the affective part of the soul will be the cause of affection; the 
movement will originate from it either as a result of the sensible impression 
or without i But the affective part remains unchanged after the fashion 
of an attunement. The causes of movements are like the musician, and what 
is moved on account of the affection is like the strings. For in music it is 
not the attunement which is affected, but the string—although the string 
could not be plucked. however much the musician wanted it. unless the 
attunement gave its approval®'*. 


Plotinus, whose treatise “On the Impassivity of the Bodiless” (III.6) 
is arguably the most important writing on this subject in late antiquity, 
argues that “irrational reasonings” (A6yoi GAoyot) or “unaffected 
affections” (Gxa8i 46n) “are additional” to the soul’!®, Thus the 
affective part of the soul (t6 ma8ntIK6V), which is conceived as some 
sort of form (ei80<), is the cause of affection but is itself not affected, 


5!" Philoponus, In De Anima: 50.16-23. 

52 Porphyry, Sent. 21: 12-3 Lamberz; cf. already Plotinus, Enn. 1.1.5-7. 
ai Philoponus, In De Anima: 52.4-13. Cf. the anti-Stoic argument of Plotinus, Enn. 

7.8. 

*4 Plotinus, Enn. 111.6.4.43-52, ET: Fleet (1995); similarly Porphyry, Sent, 18: 8-9 
Lamberz. In his Christology, Eusebius of Caesarea employs the relationship between a 
musician and his instrument as a model for the relationship between the Logos and his 
humanity. Just as the musician himself does not suffer, if his lyre breaks, so Christ’s pas- 
sion does not affect the Logos, see Dem. Ev. 1V,13,4: GCS 23, 171.25-7; 1V,13.6-7: 
172.20-6. Cf. Schénborn (1984), 75-9. 

55 Emyiyvectar — Fleet (1995), 86, explains: “The general idea thus seems to be of 
incidental or extraneous additions that do not affect the essential nature of the subject.” 
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just as the vegetative faculty, when it causes growth, does not itself 
grow™!’ 

To conclude this section on Philoponus’ anthropology, I should like to 
note that, even as an exegete of the De Anima, he is indebted to the Pla- 
tonic tradition. Philoponus appears to have endorsed Porphyry’s reading 
of Aristotle, that it is the embodied soul, i.e. the soul-in-relation, which 
is the entelechy of the body. This accounts very well for how the soul 
operates within the body. Aristotle’s theory, however, does not say any- 
thing about the soul in itself. Philoponus illustrates this point with the 
help of the steersman-paradigm, which serves as a model for the rela- 
tionship between rational soul and body. The explicative value of this 
model, however, is limited, as the discussions in Plotinus and Alexander 
of Aphrodisias have already shown. In his search for a more precise ac- 
count of this relationship, Philoponus arrives at the conclusion that it 
cannot be modelled after some kind of “mixing” of physical objects. 
The natural bond between soul and body which effects that specific sort 
of union is primarily characterised by the notion of sympatheia, through 
which the soul participates in the pathé of the body, whilst not being af- 
fected in itself. Philoponus’ debts to Plotinus and Porphyry are evident 
here. 


7.2. The Soul-Body Relationship in Philoponus’ Christology 


7.2.1 Synopsis 


It has emerged from my analysis of the Arbiter that the anthropologi- 
cal paradigm lies at the heart of Philoponus’ theological defence of 
miaphysite Christology. Here the results of this analysis will be pre- 
sented in brief. 


The Human Composite 


Philoponus is emphatic that man is a composite of rational soul and 
body. This anthropology pervades his major treatise, the Arbiter, and 
also his minor treatises, in which he defends his argument against vati- 
ous criticisms. The union (Ev@otc) of soul and body has effected a sin- 
gle entity (&v tt). None the less, in this union soul and body are pre- 
served in their integrity, since they are united without confusion 


516 Cf. Fleet (1995), ad loc ; also O’Meara (1985). 
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(Govyyx6ta¢). The insistence on this union of two natures precludes the 
notion that the soul is the human being properly speaking. Philoponus 
acknowledges the soul’s predominance over the body by stating that ra- 
tionality pertains to the definition of man more than bodily mortality. 
But he rejects the contention that the soul abstracted from the body is 
man’s true self. A division of this composite means the destruction of 
the living being. Thus it is aptly called individual by the Peripatetics. 


Christ the Composite 


In the Incarnation the Logos united himself hypostatically with the 
ensouled flesh, including a rational soul, in such a way that a single en- 
tity (Ev TL) resulted from this composition. Consequently, we speak of 
his one composite nature (tia @boIg ObVOETOG) as a result of this union 
of two natures (x 5to pboewv), the divine and the human. Anything 
which falls short of these formulae — according to Philoponus — divides 
the unity of the God-man and makes it meaningless to speak of “Christ” 
as a single subject. A duality of natures is not acceptable to Philoponus. 
The Chalcedonian formula “one person/hypostasis in (év) two natures” 
is also rejected. An interpretation of this formula as “parts in a whole” 
rests on a misunderstanding, for “parts” in the proper sense are those 
constituents which are spatially separate from one another (as the parts 
of a house). Divinity and humanity of Christ (just as soul and body of 
man) are rather “elements” which mutually pervade one another; they 
do not allow for the preposition “in”. 


Soul and Logos as Moving Principles 


The tertium comparationis between man and Christ is that the relation 
of the body to the rational soul, its governing and moving principle, is of 
the same kind as the relation of Christ’s humanity to the divinity. In us, 
the rational soul uses the body in the manner of an instrument; in Christ, 
the Logos uses the humanity as a whole in the manner of an instrument. 
All the rational movements of the soul are subject to the divine opera- 
tions of the Logos, and, through the mediation of the soul, so are the 
Movements of the body. Consequently, there is a single operation in the 
composite Christ, with the Logos being the ultimate principle of opera- 
tion. Thus the Logos has that function in Christ which the rational soul 
has in man (yet without replacing it, as in Apollinarian Christology). 
There is an important difference, however, in that not all the movements 
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of the human body are controlled by the rational soul. On the contrary 
there are operations proper to the body which the soul cannot govern, in 
Christ, however, every natural movement is initiated and governed by 
the Logos, whose will is mediated to the body by the soul. As in man 
operations of the composite cannot be predicated of the body separately 
(like walking, speaking, breathing), but are initiated by the soul and ac. 
complished in the body, so in Christ all operations are predicated of the 
whole composite. Likewise, passions are predicated of the whole human 
composite because of the union of soul and body. Christ takes upon him- 
self human sufferings — in complete freedom ~ as a sign of his true In- 
carnation, and so they can rightly be predicated of him as a whole. 


Communicatio Idiomatum 


Hence Philoponus’ use of the anthropological model provides him 
with the principle for a Christological communicatio idiomatum. None 
the less, an important rule has to be kept in mind. We may attribute to 
the whole human being what properly speaking belongs to one of its 
constituents, rational soul or body. With Christ, it is appropriate to call 
the whole “God”, even if this entails that God is said to be weary, to 
suffer, even to be crucified and to die. Yet this does not mean that suf- 
fering is attributed to the — immutable and impassible — divinity. Neither 
can the passions that are proper to the human body, for example, being 
sick or weary, be predicated of the soul in any proper sense. We say of a 
man that he is prudent or intelligent; likewise, we say of Christ that he 
works miracles or that he reigns over all things, while we know that 
these are operations of his divinity. Scripture may also name human be- 
ings also from the inferior part, ie. “flesh”, so Christ may be called 
“man”. In any case, however, the principle to be borne in mind with 
such predications is that whenever something is said of Christ as “God” 
or as “man”, it is the whole composite which is the subject. 

Accordingly, the question of the suffering of the soul and the suffer- 
ing of the Logos presents a significant limit to Philoponus’ “‘monenet- 
gism”. Even the incorporeal rational soul is apt to suffer because of its 
affective conjunction with the body, i.e. the natural link with the body 
and the sympatheia arising from it, as we have seen. In the intelligible 
content of its substance, however, the soul remains impassible, even if it 
is joined with the passible body. This is true even to a greater degree of 
God the Logos who in his divinity is in every respect immutable and un- 
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changeable. Philoponus seems to be indebted here to Plotinus’ doctrine 
of the soul’s Gna0i 740n. There is an affinity between this idea and the 
answers given by fifth-century theologians to the question how the 
Logos was affected by sufferings of his humanity?!” 

The specific way in which Philoponus employs the anthropological 
paradigm can be located in a tradition which emerged in the third cen- 
tury and was shaped considerably by Apollinarius of Laodicea. Philo- 
ponus sees in the composition of man out of rational soul and body a 
model for the composition of Christ out of divinity and humanity. Al- 
most inevitably, it seems, this carries the burden of the conception of an 
Apollinarian obvOeo1g GvOpwnoedyc. This does not mean that 
Philoponus would deny the presence of a human mind in Christ, as 
Apollinarius did, for this deficiency had been overcome by Cyril, who is 
followed in this respect by both Severus and Philoponus. There are, 
however, difficulties implied in the Alexandrian philosopher’s use of 
this model. 


7.2.2, Criticism 


The anthropological paradigm certainly has a tendency to support a 
strongly miaphysite Christology rather than a strongly diphysite one. 
Thus the preference for it among Alexandrian theologians, and the reti- 
cence about it among Antiochenes. There is no doubt that the idea of the 
superiority and dominance of the soul over the body, which, in one way 
or another, was a commonplace in late antiquity, was more congenial to 
the proponents of a “Logos-sarx” Christology. There are two aspects in 
particular which seem to have contributed to the widespread popularity 
of this analogy. First, the rational human soul could be considered the 
most perfect image of the divine Logos within the realm of creation, 
with its function in man corresponding to the function of the Logos in 
Christ. This furthermore entailed the notorious problem that the Logos 
could be thought to replace the rational soul. Secondly, the body could 
be seen as the organon of the rational soul, just as Christ’s humanity as 
such could be seen as the instrument of the Logos for the achievement of 
salvation. These elements can be traced back to philosophical theories, 


5” Chadwick (1951), 158-62, has shown that the notion that the Logos “suffered im- 
Passibly” (GnaOéc EnaQev). whilst being endorsed by Cyril, is characteristic of the 
Antiochene position as well. Thereby, Nestorius explicitly adopts the doctrine of the 
Soul’s sympatheia with the sufferings of the body. 
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such as the Stoic-Alexandrian analogy between the relationship of Logos 
and cosmos and that of soul to body*". Characteristically, the steersman- 
paradigm was employed both in an anthropological and in a cosmo- 
logical context*!’. It would be misconceived, however, to see a decisive 
impact of the philosophical schools in the fact that Christian theologians 
reflected upon the relationship between soul and body and so endeay- 
oured to shed light on the mystery of the Incarnation. Holy Scripture 
confronted Christian theologians with specific anthropological problems, 
especially by its accent on the unity of the twofold human constitution, 
and so gave their thought an emphasis distinct from that of contempo- 
rary debates among Greek philosophers. M. Frede has rightly objected to 
the widespread view that the Christian soul-body problem is essentially 
that of Platonism, or Greek philosophy in general. He insists that this is 
not the case, since Platonists would identify the human person with the 
soul, while it is decisive for Christian doctrine that the human constitu- 
tion is composite, that is, soul-and-body™”’. That the Church Fathers 
were interested in matters anthropological and could make their own 
contributions to this field can safely be taken for granted. 

The obvious place to look for Philoponus’ philosophical anthropology 
is his commentary on Aristotle’s De Anima, which emerged from the 
practice of the Neoplatonic school of Alexandria. The literary genre of 
the commentary, however, does not allow for straightforward conclu- 
sions as to whether the author subscribes to the content of the text upon 
which he is commenting. Philoponus’ aim in his De Anima Commentary 
is, in the first place, to show himself a cautious exegete, not to write a 
separate treatise On the Soul. What we perceive as tensions in his expo- 
sition of Aristotle are owing to his endorsement of Porphyry’s synthesis 


518 The notion of the Logos as the life-giving pri ple perfecting the body of the 
world (G@pa péya) - the idea of the world as a body is not exclusively Stoic, but goes 
back to Plato, Timaeus 31bff. — supplies Athanasius with a cosmological analogy for the 
Incarnation. As the Logos relates to the whole cosmos, so he does to the individual hu- 
man body which he has made his own, see C. Gentes 44: 120-2 Thomson, and De 
Incarnatione 41: 234-6 Thomson. On these themes in Athanasius see Grillmeier (1990a), 
463-9 and 471-2, with further bibliography. 

519 The idea of God the Father as a steersman, who gayerns the world by means of the 
Logos, his helm, is already found in Philo, e.g., Migr. Abr. 1,6: LCL 261,134. For further 
references, cf. Ricken (1967), 356,,0. It is then used by Athanasius to provide an argu- 
ment against a plurality of rulers and makers of the universe; C. Gentes 39.30-5 and 
40.11-6: 108 and 110 Thomson, cf. also 36.9- 98. Athanasius can say that the Logos is 
the steersman; in this case, however, the paradigm is not cosmological, but soteriological, 
as in De Incarnatione 43.34-41: 242 Thomson. 

529 See Frede (1997), 52-4. 
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between Plotinian and Aristotelian anthropology. As his third-century 
predecessor, Philoponus limits the validity of Aristotle’s theory of the 
soul as the entelechy or form of the body to the embodied soul. Regard- 
ing the soul in itself, he relies on the Platonic tradition, just as Porphyry 
did. Platonic motifs come to the fore in Philoponus’ Christological trea- 
tises, where he unabashedly resorts to the images provided by the 
Phaedrus and the Alcibiades Maior: the steersman on a ship, the chari- 
oteer On a chariot, and, most prominently, the artisan using an instru- 
ment. But it is important to note that the anthropology of the Arbiter as a 
whole neither conforms to the Aristotelian notion that the soul is the 
form of the body, nor to the Neoplatonic doctrine that the soul is the hu- 
man person proper and is separable from the body without any loss of 
identity. Philoponus insists that a corruptible body essentially belongs to 
the human condition in this world. This is also evident from the remains 
of his later writings, where he contends that in the resurrection the old 
bodies will be destroyed and new incorruptible and immortal bodies will 
be created**!. J should like to suggest that Philoponus’ anthropology is 
governed by two fundamental propositions of the Christian revelation: 
first, the unity of the twofold constitution, soul and body, which is of the 
essence of the human person; and secondly, the asymmetry inherent in 
this unity. In other words, the rational soul is immortal and so continues 
to live even when separated from the body (while the body disinte- 
grates). At the same time, however, the soul is not the whole human per- 
son, which will only be complete with the resurrection of the body. 
Philoponus accounts for these two fundamental propositions by giving 
a specific interpretation of the organon-model. The body is related to 
the soul not as an instrumentum separatum, but as an instrumentum 
unitum ~ if we may borrow the terminology of Thomas Aquinas™”. Thus 
any anthropological dualism is reduced to a minimum. There is only one 
subject of which all actions and passions are predicated, which itself 


521 See the fragments from his work on the resurrection, ed. van Roey (1984), 133-8. 
Cf. also the brief note by Wickham (1990). The origins of Philoponus’ views on the re: 
urrection can already be discerned in the Arbiter: “For although it is said that our body is 
dissolved into its constituent elements, those who are not deprived of insight into the 
things of nature know that [sc. bodies} are not dissolved into numerically [sc. the same 
elements as] those from which they had been, rather, there will be another generation of 
elements after the destruction of the body, which are not the same in number, but the 
same in species”, X,37: 34.21-4 Sanda. 

2 Aware of the Monothelete and Monoenergist controversies. Aquinas was guarded 
against the misconceptions which could arise if Christ's humanity was seen as the 
instrumentum umtum of the divinity. See Backes (1931), 155-75 and 270-87. 
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forms the ontological basis for the one operation. This represents — in a 
modified way — a Christian tradition of anthropological thought that 
ranges from Apollinarius to Cyril of Alexandria and Severus of Antioch, 
Philoponus found this conception of the soul-body relationship instru- 
mental for his defence of miaphysitism. Thus the anthropological para- 
digm had an explicative rather than a constitutive role in his Christology, 
While it would be misleading to claim that he imported a consistent an- 
thropology from any of the ancient philosophical schools, it is clear that 
his anthropological concerns stood in continuity with the philosophical) 
debates in late antiquity. 

Note, however, that Philoponus did not apply models from the realm 
of physics to his Christology. We have already seen that in his philo- 
sophical commentaries he rejected an account of the soul-body relation- 
ship which is conceived in terms of the mingling of objects (for instance, 
water and wine). Such a model would be all the more inadequate for the 
Incarnational union. According to the Aristotelian theory of mixing, an 
equilibrium among the elements to be mixed is a necessary precondition, 
This does not make any sense in Christology, since divinity and human- 
ity are not in proportion to each other. Mixing presupposes that the ele- 
ments undergo an alteration, in which they are “chastened”. Again, it is 
difficult to see how this could apply to the union of divinity and human- 
ity in Christ. In any case, Philoponus did not recur to such physical mod- 
els**3, The Aristotelian account of “mixing” did not lend itself to his 
Christological project. The same can be said of Severus of Antioch. He 
adduced the analogy of a burning coal (taken from Is. 6:6) in order to 
explain how the humanity of Christ is the operation of his divine na- 
ture™4, According to Aristotle, however, wood does not “mix” with fire 
when it is burning; there is pOo0pé& of the wood and yéveots of the 
fires, But this is not what Severus wants to say. On the contrary, while 
the fire and the wood become inseparably one (a burning coal), the wood 
does not cease to be wood. Thus the burning coal of Is 6 is a type of 
Christ in that the Logos and the flesh are united indivisibly, while the 
flesh is “conserved” by the Logos without having changed it into his 
own nature, nor being changed himself into its nature. An Aristotelian 


53 ‘That Philoponus’ analysis in his De Gen. et Corr. Commentary “lends itself aptly 
to Christology”, as claimed by MacCoull (1995b), 200, is therefore misconceived. 

52 E.g., Hom. XLVIII: PO 35, 316-8; cf. Chesnut (1976), 32-4. 

85 Aristotle, De Gen. et Corr. A.10: 327°12-3; cf. the commentary of Joachim 
(1922), ad loc. 
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conception of “mixing”, on the other hand, can be found in the Christo- 
logy of Sergius the Grammarian, the radically monophysite opponent of 
Severus, as I. R. Torrance has shown?” 

The overview of the history of the anthropological paradigm in 
Christology given in chapter six has made us aware of its problematic 
character. One particularly unsatisfactory aspect of Philoponus’ Christo- 
logy is that he would seem to assume that a natural explanation can be 
given both for the soul-body union and for the union in Christ. Because 
of this presupposition, he goes beyond the valuable, but limited, use of 
the anthropological paradigm as an analogy to affirm the ontological 
unity between the divinity and the humanity in Christ. This point is 
made well by Justinian, who concludes his critique of miaphysitism with 
the following words: 

And we say these things without being ignorant of the fact that some of the 
holy Fathers used the anthropological paradigm [sc. to shed light] on the 
mystery of Christ. But they did so in order to show that just as man is ef- 
fected from soul and body as one, and not as two men, in the same manner 
also Christ, composed of divinity and humanity, is one, and is not divided 
into two Christs or two sons. These, however, use the anthropological para- 
digm in order to introduce one nature or substance of the divinity and the 
humanity of Christ. This we have shown to be alien to piety?” 


It would seem defensible to argue that a natural explanation could be 
given for the soul-body union — however difficult it may actually be to 
provide such an explanation. To presume, however, that the union of di- 
vinity and humanity in Christ allows for such a natural explanation, 
modelled after the human composite, ignores the ever greater dissimilar- 
ity of every analogy that is drawn from the created order for the purpose 
of elucidating a divine reality. 


8 Conclusion: Perspectives on Philoponus’ Christology 


8.1 Christian Theology and Aristotelian-Neoplatonic Philosophy 


Many patterns of argument from Philoponus’ commentaries on Aris- 
totle have been detected in the Arbiter during the course of my analysis. 
But it is not so much the fact that he adduces individual philosophical 


526 See Torrance (1988), 59-79. 
7 Justinian, Edictum de Recta Fide: 82.8-14 Schwartz. 
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theorems, whether from logic, physics, or metaphysics, which makes his 
theology “philosophical”. Rather, what sets Philoponus’ anti-Chalce- 
donian treatise apart from the works of his contemporaries is its theo- 
logical method. He presupposes the faith of the Church — interpreted 
from an Alexandrian-miaphysite angle — as a praeambulum fidei, but in 
the course of the argument he completely abstracts from the source of 
this faith, Scripture and Tradition. Greek-speaking theology in the sixth 
century can rightly be characterised as “Byzantine scholasticism’58; 
none the less, the extent to which Philoponus imports philosophical 
methodology appears extraordinary. In a theology as technical as that of 
the “scholastic” Leontius of Byzantium, the argument from Tradition is 
indispensable. For him, the authority of orthodox Christology is 
grounded on Scripture and on the canonical status of the ecumenical 
synods, especially Chalcedon, and is only sustained by rational plausi- 
bility*. Philoponus is criticised — not unjustifiably — by Grillmeier for 
reversing the order of Tradition and philosophical argument and using 
Patristic testimonies in a subsidiary manner*°. Philoponus’ intellectual 
formation certainly contributes to his singularity in this respect. Even in 
an age when we should not be surprised to find theologians who are fa- 
miliar with the thought of contemporary philosophers, it is something 
unheard of in the Greek-speaking part of the Empire — leaving aside here 
the Opuscula sacra of the “last of the Romans, first of the scholastics”, 
Boethius**' — that a famous representative of a pagan philosophical 
school would dedicate his acumen to a Christian theological contro- 
versy. Moreover. Philoponus might feel the need to give a rational de- 
fence of miaphysitism all the more urgently since he rejects the canoni- 
cal status of Chalcedon. 


38 Daley (1984), 163-76; cf. Grabmann I (1909), 92-116, and Grillmeier (1975c), 
586-610. For a critical endorsement of Grabmann’s approach to comprehend “scholasti- 
cism” as a method, see Schénberger (1991), 29-33. 

9 This has been noted by Daley (1993), 245, who has pointed to the Procemium to 
Leontius’ collected works: PG 86,1272A, and to Solutio 6: PG 86,1929D. 

5 Grillmeier (1986), 78. 

531 This is the title of the chapter on Boethius in Grabmann I (1909), 148-77, echoing 
the judgment of the Renaissance humanist Laurentius Valla. On Boethius’ theological 
treatises, cf. Rand (1928), 135-80, Lutz-Bachmann (1983), 61-114. and Daley (1984). 
Pieper (1960), 50, sees the newness of Boethius in his radical method of articulating the 
intellectus fidei without explicit reference to Scripture. This method is subsequently taken 
up by the Roman Deacon Rusticus in his Disputatio contra Acephalos (c. 560). Among 
the Latin anti-monophysite literature of this age, Rusticus’ treatise is certainly the most 
knowledgeable and learned. Cf. Grillmeier (1953), 816-22, and Simonetti (1978) and 
(1981). 
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An awareness of the philosophical discussion of his day is necessary 
for an appreciation of Philoponus’ Christological understanding of the 
terms Tpdcwnov/bndctaucic and @voic/odcia. Philoponus is not the 
first one to apply the distinction in Aristotle’s Categories between first 
and second substance to the use of dnd0taot1c and obcia in Christian 
doctrine’. It already underlies the Cappadocians’ differentiation be- 
tween what is common and what is particular to the persons of the Trin- 
ity, most prominently in Gregory of Nyssa’s Ad Graecos**. The origi- 
nality of Philoponus lies in the consistent application of Aristotle’s Cat- 
egories, read in the Porphyrian-Neoplatonic tradition, to his analysis of 
these key terms in Patristic Christology after Chalcedon. The distinction 
drawn between common and particular nature and especially the identi- 
fication of the latter with hypostasis provide Philoponus with the foun- 
dation upon which his miaphysite doctrine rests: one cannot speak of the 
one without the other, since both are one with regard to their subject. 
“One hypostasis” necessarily implies “one nature”, whereas “two na- 
tures” is equivalent to “two hypostases”. The Chalcedonian definition 
of faith, being in itself inconsistent and unintelligible, is therefore noth- 
ing but poorly disguised Nestorianism. 

It is a stock feature in Chalcedonian polemicists of the sixth and sev- 
enth centuries that Severan miaphysitism is deeply entrenched in pagan 
philosophy and particularly in Aristotelian logic**. The same accusation 
was brought forth with even more vigour when they attacked the tritheist 
heresy which rose in the second half of the sixth century. This peculiar 
Trinitarian theology was a phenomenon very much endemic to miaphy- 
sitism and was considered its appropriate offspring by the Chalcedo- 
nians*>. Surely it is difficult to conceive how this charge could apply to 
Severus of Antioch, Philoxenus of Mabbug, or Jacob of Sarug. Their 
Christologies were based on a specific reading of the Alexandrian tradi- 


52 Pace Hammerstaedt (1994), 1032-4. 

58 See Zachhuber (1997) and (2000), 71-73. The Cappadocians’ use of the technical 
term A6yos tig odsiag, ¢.g., in the famous Ep. 38, presupposes some familiarity with the 
thought-world of Aristotle, though they are, of course, under no obligation to be abso- 
lutely faithful to the Stagirite’s own usage. 

** For example: Eutychius of Alexandria, De Differentia Naturae et Hypostaseos 1- 
12: [364-78] Ananian; cf. Grillmeier (1989), 512-4, and (1990b), 138-41. Anastasius 
Sinaita, Viae Dux VI,2,9-17: CCG 8,100; IX.2,65-78: 141-2; XXII1,3,20-43: 313. 

** This ancient genealogy of tritheism has been echoed by modern students of this 
Crisis. such as Schénfelder (1862), 286-97: Furlani (1920), 1265, and (1921-22), 104; 
Maspéro (1923), 207; Martin (1959), 161-83; WeiB (1965), 161-6; and Ebied-Van 
Roey—Wickham (1981), 25-33. 
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tion in which the Patristic argument played an all-important role. 
Severus’ christologie savante advanced far beyond the early miaphysite 
literature, which was above all polemical and not speculative. Even so, 
Severus’ own Christological discourse was shaped by the usage of 
Scripture and of the ante-Chalcedonian Alexandrian tradition, and he 
would have been astonished by the confidence Philoponus showed in 
applying philosophical terminology to Christology**. Philoponus, on the 
other hand, fits very well into this polemical pattern”. 

According to the thesis of A.-J. Festugiére, a comprehensive reception 
of Aristotelian philosophy began only in the sixth century when Chris- 
tian theologians, who at the same time were well-educated philosophers, 
approached the Stagirite “professionally”>**. It should be taken for 
granted that the Aristotle received in the sixth century had first been 
adopted and mediated by Neoplatonists. Neoplatonism, which had inte- 
grated certain Peripatetic and Stoic doctrines, was the dominant current 
of thought in late antiquity. In fact, it would be anachronistic to assume 
that Neoplatonists saw an opposition between Plato and Aristotle, as 
most moderns do. Since Porphyry the two had been regarded as sym- 
phonic. 

Before Chalcedon references to Aristotle appeared almost exclusively 
in writings of an apologetic nature, not in exegetical, homiletic, doctri- 
nal, or historical works**”. This is not necessarily indicative of a lack of 
knowledge on their part, while it is certainly true that until the fourth 
century the Church Fathers had a very limited access to the Andronican 


5% See Lebon (1909), 237-8, and (1951), 454-65; Grillmeier (1989), 156-83. In his. 
correspondence with Sergius, Severus emphasises that neither in Trinitarian theology nor 
in Christology can terms be used in their strict, philosophical sense; see his Ep. 2 ad 
Sergium: CSCO 119 [120], 135-8 [102-4]. The difference between Severus and 
Philoponus and the latter’s singularity among miaphysites in this respect are noted by 
Moeller (1951), 640,,, and Martin (1959), 172-3. 

5%” A dramatic portrait of Philoponus as the “heresiarch of the tritheists” is given in 
the treatise De Sectis V,6: PG 86,1233AB. George the Hicromonk (first half of the sev- 
enth century) accuses Philoponus of using GprototeAiKkai texvoAoyiat, and subjecting 
the apostolic teachings of the inspired Fathers to the 56&a1 of the Greeks, thus dividing 
the single and indivisible otcia of the Godhead into three obciar and reducing this com- 
mon ovcia to a mere mental abstraction, which has no existence of its own (avb- 
RapKtov) apart from the three individual oboiat; De Haeresibus 13.2: 266-7 Richard. 

538 See Festugiére (1932), 221-63, and “Festugiére Revisited” by Runia (1989). 

5® See Runia (1989), 13-6. The same could be said for Plato, as, for instance, the 
work of Origen shows. Explicit references to Plato occur mostly in the Contra Celsum, 
not in Origen’s most systematic work, the De Principiis, let alone his Scriptural commen- 
taries and homilies. 
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corpus and usually drew upon doxographical literature“. It should also 
be borne in mind that even in the debates among pagan philosophical 
schools Aristotle did not by any means enjoy the prominence that he 
would later gain under the impact of Porphyry’s highly influential 
Isagoge to the Organon. There was some resistance to a renaissance of 
Peripatetic thought, especially among Platonists such as Atticus, whose 
attacks on the Stagirite are scathing™!. By the late fourth century, how- 
ever, there was no doubt some direct familiarity with Aristotle among 
certain Church Fathers, for instance, the Cappadocians and Didymus the 
Blind™. Jerome could even write, regarding a critic of his work against 
Jovinian, that he would not have expected someone to read this book 
without knowledge of Aristotle’s Categories*. None the less, refer- 
ences to Aristotelian ideas remained infrequent in Patristic theology, 
partly, no doubt, owing to the recurrent association of this philosophy 
with heretical thought™+. 

The reception of Aristotelian philosophy in Christian theology met 
with considerable resistance, and was often considered illegitimate. 
Festugitre thought that Aristotle could only be accepted when pagan 
philosophy was no longer perceived to be a danger. D. T, Runia has 
pointed out that the reason why this reception started late was not so 
much fear of the Stagirite. but contempt for the wisdom of this world. 
The Christian faith was considered the true philosophy. This conviction 
was summarised in a pointed way in the letter of a Medieval monk: ipsa 
philosophia Christus“. The suggestion offered by Runia is an important 
correction to Festugiére’s portrait, but still does not provide us with a 
sufficient answer to the question as to why particular schools of philoso- 
phy. notably the Platonic, found a more favourable reception among 


0 Cf. the admonition of Dorival (1998), 433: 
dabord un auteur d’apologie peut fort bien citer un écrivain d’aprés une collection 
Constituée, alors méme que, par ailleurs, il I’a lu en tradition directe; ensuite, un auteur 
peut citer tantét d’aprés une collection tantét d’aprés l’original”. 

4 Edwards (1990) suggests that Atticus is the source (whether directly or through in- 
termediaries) of the polemics against Aristotle in Hippolytus’ Refutatio. Sce also Dexip- 
pus, In Cat.: 5.16ff., who testifies to an earlier tradition; cf. Stead (1963), 54-5. 

52 See Runia (1989), 16-9, on the sources of the Fathers. Stead (1994b), 32, thinks 
that serious study of Aristotle by Christians began with Marius Victorinus. 

58 Jerome, Ep. 50 1: CSEL 54,388.14-389.4. 

$4 See Runia (1989), 23-6. 

*8 The letter was published by Rochais (1951): on the continuity of this Pauline pat- 
tern (in Pascal and Kierkegaard, among others) see Tilliette (1990), 33-54. Cf. also the 
comments of Dorival (1998), 448-9, on the argument of the early Christian apologists that 
Philosophy was useless. 
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Patristic theologians than Peripatetic thought. Runia himself indicates 
the reason for this delay when he says: “Before Aristotelianism could be 
used to lay the foundation of a Christian philosophy it had to be adapted, 
above all Neoplatonized”**°. Why should it have to be Neoplatonised jn 
order to become acceptable for Christians? Plato no doubt had some- 
thing to offer for Christianity, since he believed in the immortality of the 
soul, its reward and punishment after death, and the demiurgic origin of 
the universe. Triadic schemes in later Platonists could also be under- 
stood as vestiges of the Holy Trinity. Aristotle, on the other hand, whilst 
being more distinctively theistic than Plato, had a deficient notion of 
providence, which he believed not to extend to the sublunary sphere, 
Perhaps more importantly, the Peripatetic school did not have much reli- 
gious appeal, as Festugiére already noted’. The possibility of a Chris- 
tian reception of philosophy seems to depend not so much on the indi- 
vidual doctrines of any school, but on a philosophy’s self-understanding 
of what it is about — which is far from being uniform, whether in antiq- 
uity or today. Christian thinkers showed themselves sympathetic to those 
philosophies which shared their vision of a transcendent human end and 
at the same time were modest enough not to profess to have accom- 
plished it already***. Platonism. especially after Plotinus, had such a con- 
geniality to the Christian kerygma that it appeared to many as a 
praeparatio evangelica. However, to speak of a Neoplatonisation of Ar- 
istotle obscures the fact that there was also an Aristotelianisation of 
Plato from the second century AD onwards. One result of this complex 
interaction was the genesis of an Alexandrian Neoplatonic school of 
commentators on Aristotle. 

The aporia of defining “Scholasticism” in the Middle Ages generated 
widespread scepticism towards any essay of this kind. Recently, how- 
ever, R. Schinberger has capably resumed the question which has trou- 
bled the great Medievalists of this century: Was ist Scholastik? Without 
abandoning the impression of the unity of thought which the Middle 
Ages present to us, he is anxious to account for its historical variety. 
While he agrees that a univocal understanding of Scholasticism should 
be discarded, he suggests that Medieval theology is characterised by cer- 
tain features which enable us to describe it — in the tradition of M. Grab- 
mann — as a method. These characteristics should not be taken as logical 

54 Runia (1989), 26. 


57 Festugitre (1932), 222-3. 
58 This thesis is defended in an essay by Jordan (1985), 299-302. 
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predicates of which it can only be said that they either apply or not; 
rather, they are valid to a greater or lesser degree. The emerging picture 
will be complex, and this necessarily so, for otherwise any description of 
scholastic theology could be contested with the help of a single example 
which does not agree with it™?. In this sense, then, we can say that phi- 
losopher-theologians like Boethius and Philoponus indeed opened a new 
era of Christian thought, even though examples of a “scholastic” theol- 
ogy can be adduced from earlier periods. One only needs to point to that 
treatise by Gregory of Nyssa which is known by the telling (and prob- 
ably later) title To the Greeks: From Common Notions, or to those four 
works from the fifth century, transmitted under the name of Justin Mar- 
tyr, which show us a skilled logician and dialectician at work, obviously 
trained in the school of Aristotle and familiar with the Stagirite’s 
thought, Given these methodological qualifications, the comprehen- 
sive reception of Aristotelian-Neoplatonic philosophy appears to be a 
characteristic of the “scholastic” theology emerging in the sixth century. 

What distinguishes the theology of the Latin Middle Ages most sig- 
nificantly from the Patristic approaches towards a théologie savante is 
its institutional place in the monastic or cathedral schools, or, from the 
thirteenth century onwards, in the newly-established universities. Greek 
Patristic theology, from the end of the catechetical school of Alexandria 
in the late fourth century, had no such institutional foundations. It was 
only in the eleventh century that the patriarchal academy was inaugu- 
rated in Constantinople. There was, of course, the famous school of 
Nisibis in Eastern Syria, modelled after the secular schools, and we 


5 Schinberger (1991), 45 and passim. 

55° Quaestiones et Responsiones ad Orthodoxos (CPG 6285), Quaestiones ad Graecos 
(CPG 1087), Quaestiones ad Christianos (CPG 1088), and Confutatio Dogmatum 
Quorundam Aristotelicorum (CPG 1086). They must be acknowledged as the works of a 
“scholastic” of high standing. according to Hamack (1901), 231-41, and Grabmann I 
(1909), 94-5. Hamack attributed these writings to Diodore of Tarsus. However, this claim 
was disputed subsequently by Jiilicher (1902) and Funk (1902), who thought of an un- 
known fifth-century theologian. The Constantinopolitan manuscript of CPG 6285 ascribes 
it to Theodoret of Cyrus. There still seems to be a crucial difference between the author(s) 
of these treatises and the philosopher-theologians of the sixth century. In the former case, 
logical and dialectical skills are used for an apologetic purpose, i.e. to refute objections 
brought forward against Christian doctrines, while the basic attitude towards the use of 
Philosophy remains negative. Revelation makes all human wisdom superfluous. Thinkers 
like Bocthius and Philoponus, on the other hand, are confident that philosophical reason- 
ing can make a contribution of its own in understanding and explicating the central mys- 
teries of Christianity, Trinity and Incarnation. Recently, Martin (1989) has argued that in 
the Confitatio Dogmatum Quorundam Aristotelicorum some of Philoponus’ criticisms of 
Aristotelian science are anticipated. 
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know that Iunilius Africanus and Cassiodorus unsuccessfully tried to 
found similar institutions in the Latin West. The treatise De Sectis, com- 
posed between 580/1 and 607/8, consists of ten mpd&etc, based on 
the notes (oy%6A1a) taken by the Byzantine lawyer Leontius from the 
lectures (x6 Qevijc) of Abbot Theodore. This self-description is 
remarkably similar to the titles of the commentaries on Aristotle from 
the Neoplatonic school of Alexandria®*', and presupposes some kind of 
institutionalised teaching of theology. As a rule, however, the subject 
was pursued as a private study in the Greek-speaking world, often by 
men who had been educated in the secular schools of grammar, thetoric, 
dialectic, or law, such as Severus of Antioch®*?. There certainly existed a 
forum for theological debates, and questions of doctrine met with a high 
public interest’. But this was on quite a different scale from the institu- 
tionalised teaching of theology at the thirteenth-century European uni- 
versity. The existence of such public institutions for the study of theol- 
ogy may account for the most distinguishing feature of Latin Medieval 
Scholasticism as compared with the Patristic age, the quaestio, with its 
rigorous structure which left far behind earlier genres in question-and- 
answer form, 

It may be asked what was gained from such an adoption of philosophi- 
cal method in dogmatic theology. What, after all, does Athens have to do 
with Jerusalem, Aristotle’s minutiloguium with the Gospel? The rhetori- 
cal flamboyance of Tertullian’s apologetic temper must not make us for- 
get that one of the tasks of theology is the articulation of the intellectus 
fidei. In order to articulate the mystery of the Trinity and the Incarnation, 
theologians are bound to make use of philosophy. The more consciously 
and critically they do so, the better they fulfil their task. From this per- 
spective, the project of the sixth-century “scholastics” is wholly legiti- 
mate. There can be no doubt that philosophical tools are indispensable for 
the craft of the theologian. The problem which emerges then is whether 
the conceptual framework chosen by Philoponus was appropriate. 

Frede has argued that, especially concerning the problem of individu- 
ality, the Church Fathers could hardly have made use of the conceptual 


55" Cf. Richard (1950), esp. 198-202. 

582 Cf. Daley (1984), 185-8, with further bibliography. 

583 This is obvious, for instance, from Agathias, Historia U1.29.1-5: 78.8-29 Keydell, 
and Leontius of Byzantium, Prooemium: PG 86,1268B-1269A, and is reflected in the 
common literary genres of the age, such as dialogue and erétapokriseis. 

54 On the quaestio see Schinberger (1991), 52-80. Its singularity, compared with the 
Greek tradition, is also emphasised by Ebbesen (1982), 102. 
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schemes developed by ancient philosophers*°. The doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, Christology, and also, to a lesser extent, anthropological questions 
on the human constitution and the bodily resurrection, required a con- 
ception of individuality which is foreign, or even contrary, to our com- 
mon intuitions. The framework of Aristotle’s Categories could certainly 
not provide a sufficient conceptual basis for these Christian doctrines; 
on the contrary, it could prove misleading. Plotinus had already issued 
the qualification that Aristotle’s ten categories were designed with regard 
to the physical world and to material objects. They did not apply to the 
supra-sensible realm**°, What philosophy had to offer was quite poor, as 
can be seen in the contributions made by such eminent philosophers as 
Boethius and Philoponus to the doctrine of the Trinity and Christology. 
Distinguished Christian theologians who were familiar with the pagan 
philosophy of their day subscribed to Plotinus’ criticism of the ten cat- 
egories and clearly perceived their limitations in matters of Christian 
dogma. Augustine applied the category substantia to God in his 
Confessiones, but he was clear that it could not properly be predicated of 
God (or of evil) in the De Trinitate**’. Boethius affirmed that substantia 
was the only one of the Aristotelian categories that could be predicated 
of God. However, when these categories are applied to God, they change 
their meaning entirely (cuncta mutantur quae praedicari possunt). God 
is a substance that is beyond substance™*. 

Philoponus, a committed member of the miaphysite communion 
at Alexandria when writing the Arbiter, was not just a hired advocate 
of a cause he could equally well have opposed, had he set his mind to it. 
How serious he was about his theological convictions is obvious from 
his readiness to provoke a schism and endure the anathema for his 
theology of the Trinity later in his life. Philoponus certainly argued 
from presuppositions which he shared with other Neoplatonic commen- 
tators on Aristotle, however, it would seem unwarranted to accuse him 
of transferring a predetermined philosophical analysis from the created 
order to the mystery of the Incarnation. As I have argued, anthropologi- 
cal ideas were instrumental for his defence, but not decisive for his 
endorsement of miaphysite Christology. The main problem lies in 


%55 Frede (1997), 38-40. For a similar judgment cf. Balthasar (1978), 185-210. 

56 Plotinus, En. VI.1.1-3; also V.5.10. 

°°? De Trinitate VIL4.9-5,10: CCL 50, 259-61; Confessiones V,10,20: cf. the com- 
mentary of O'Donnell (1992), ad loc 

58 Boethius, De Trinitate 1V: LCL 74,16-24. 
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the conceptual strictures Philoponus imposes on Christological dis- 
course. 


8.2 Philoponus and Chalcedon 


The main purpose of Philoponus’ literary endeavour in the Arbiter 
and the subsequent treatises was a defence of miaphysitism and a cri- 
tique of Chalcedonian Christology. It is appropriate, then, to inquire into 
his relationship to the dogmatic definition of the Council. There can be 
no doubt that he understood it Aristotelice et non piscatorie, after the 
manner of Aristotle, not of a fisherman — indeed, there are not too many 
others to which this applied so accurately. When the Codex Encyclicus 
was compiled between 457 and 459 at the initiative of the Emperor Leo 
I, the group of Greek bishops led by Euippus characterised their ap- 
proach to Chalcedon with the following words: haec ergo breviter 
piscatorie et non Aristotelice suggessimus>*’. From the early decades of 
the sixth century, however, the prevalent attitude towards Chalcedon had 
shifted from this “pastoral” breadth to a focus on the speculative impli- 
cations of the Council’s dogmatic formula, which seemed so contrary to 
common intuitions. This debate “after the manner of Aristotle” was all 
too often marked by sharp polemics about the technical subtleties of the 
formula, with a tendency to ignore the kerygmatic aspect of the defini- 
tion of faith. Whether or not the work of Timothy Aelurus proved to be 
the decisive moment in this shift, as Grillmeier has suggested™, may be 
left unanswered here. The results of this acrimonious controversy were 
often deplorable. However, this fact does not discredit the attempt to 
work out the speculative content of the formula. It certainly seems to be 
a task required for the articulation of the intellectus fidei. 

I should like to argue that the speculative content of Chalcedonian 
Christology is not too far from that of Philoponus. This is even more 
true for the Cyrilline reading of the Council’s definition given by such 
sixth-century theologians as John of Caesarea and Leontius of Jerusa- 
Jem. Philoponus’ antagonism towards the Council was thus mainly ow- 
ing to the conceptual strictures which he imposed on Christology. Be- 

559 ACO IL5,84.2-3. This expression is taken from Gregory Nazianzen, who empha- 
sises that he speaks about the Trinity 50ypatikdc, dA)” odk GVTIAOyIKHs, GALevTIKaS. 
GA’ odk “AplototEdikas’ rvevpatixas, GA2’ od KaKonpaypoviKc’ éxKAnotaoTt- 
Kas, GAN odk dyopaiag dpEripac, GX’ odk amdeuctixds, Or. 23 12,11-4: SC 
270,304-6. On the Codex Encyclicus cf. Grimeier (1975a). 

56 Grillmeier (1975a), 292. 
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cause of his identification of particular nature and hypostasis the 
Chalcedonian distinction between the level of hypostasis, where unity is 
effected, and the level of nature, where duality is preserved, appeared to 
him wholly incomprehensible. But is it really more legitimate to speak 
of one nature or substance with incompatible properties, rather than two 
natures with their own? Does Philoponus’ conception avoid the logical 
difficulties of Chalcedon, or does he just transfer them onto another 
level? It was the merit of Chalcedonian orthodoxy, when it affirmed that 
the two natures of Christ are united ka” brdotaowy, not Kata pbot 
(as in canon VIII of the Second Council of Constantinople), that it se- 
cured the full reality of the God-man Christ who is consubstantial with 
the Father with regard to his divinity and consubstantial with us with re- 
gard to his humanity. Evidently, Philoponus’ emphasis on the undimin- 
ished divinity and the undiminished humanity of Christ prevented him 
from the extremist position of Eutyches and from any “real- 
monophysitism”. At the point, however, where the divine and the hu- 
man, the eternal and the temporal, the immaterial and the material meet, 
the answers Philoponus gave were deficient. 

The crucial problems of his approach were already identified by the 
Emperor Justinian and by Leontius of Jerusalem*', although their writ- 
ings preceded Philoponus’ Arbiter and so did not engage with him di- 
rectly. While these two sixth-century theologians attempted to form a 
synthesis of Chalcedonian and Cyrilline Christology, they questioned 
the miaphysite use of the anthropological paradigm in Christology*®. 
Their main argument runs as follows: 

To say that there is “one nature” of the divinity and the humanity of 
Christ according to the paradigm of the “one nature” of man, who is 
constituted of soul and body, is liable to serious misconceptions. The 


56' Justinian was not the theological dilettante as portrayed by Schwartz. This does of 
course not exclude the possibility that he relied on the advice of periti. The view that 
Leontius of Byzantium was his theological consultant and had a profound influence on 
the conciliar decrees of 553 has been discarded; cf. Haacke (1953), 153-4. A better candi- 
date for the role of the Emperor's peritus would be his namesake Leontius of Jerusalem. 
However, the argument of Richard (1944), 81-8. that this Leontius exercised his literary 
activity in Constantinople has not been unanimously accepted; cf. Gray (1979), 122, and 
Grillmeier (1989), 289-90. 

%® Both are in general very reticent towards it; see Leontius of Jerusalem, Contra 
Monophysitas 15: PG 86,1777D; Justinian, Contra Monophysitas 27-56: 12-16 Schwartz; 
Edictum de Recta Fide: 82-3 Schwartz. Significantly, the paradigm is absent from canons 
7 and 8 of the General Council of 553. where we might have expected it; cf. ACO 
IV.1,242.1-23 Greek) and 217.7-29 (Latin). This critique would later be resumed by 
Maximus Confessor, Ep. 12 and Ep. 13. 
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“one nature” of man refers to the common species (et50c¢) which com- 
prehends all the individual hypostases or persons in which it is instanti- 
ated. Individual members of this class, such as Peter and Paul, are distin- 
guished from one another by certain properties, but not by the nature 
which they have in common; both are men. What makes this nature 
“composite” is the fact that neither the soul alone nor the body alone 
constitutes the human being; rather, man is created from non-being as 
composite. Every creature, even if it is composed of different constitu- 
ents, can thus be said to have “one nature”. Not so with Christ. The 
name “Christ” is not indicative of a single nature viz. substance which 
would be predicated of a plurality of hypostases or persons. If this were 
the case, it would be at least a logical possibility to find a plurality of 
“Christs” who would have a single nature in common. In fact, Christ 
was not created from the beginning (dn’ G&pxijc) as a composite of di- 
vinity and humanity. Therefore there is no “nature of Christ” in the 
same way as there is a nature of man. While being God from eternity 
and of the same substance with the Father, the Logos united himself 
with human nature ka0’ bxdotaow, not ceasing to be God when he be- 
came man*®. Christ is one hypostasis viz. person that has in himself the 
perfection of the uncreated divine nature and the perfection of the cre- 
ated human nature, which he has assumed in the Incarnation®*. This hy- 
postasis is thus truly composite, but without being changed (Gtpéxtac) 
or constrained by necessity (@40c¢), as Maximus Confessor would 
later say®®, 

The name “Christ” is not indicative of a substance (oboia), since it is 
not indicative of a common item (Kotv6v); it can neither be said of a 
plurality of hypostases, nor conceived of in abstraction from its indivi- 
dual properties. To put it concisely, “Christ” is not a 6po¢>®. “Christ” 
is not a Adyos ti¢ Oboiags that could be understood in analogy with 
“man”, “horse”, or “ox”, since it is not a specific term but a proper 
name denoting an individual person. “God” and “man”, on the other 
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hand, may be said to be indicative of substances, insofar as they stand 

for the divinity and humanity of Jesus*®’. 

it is to Philoponus’ credit that he displayed a conciliatory attitude and 
proposed a compromise between moderate “monophysites” and those 
Chalcedonians who argued for both ék 860 gboewv and év dbo gboe- 
ow as valid formulae of Christological dogma. As we have seen, he was 
prepared to accept the latter under certain conditions. It was all the more 
unfortunate that the heated climate of the mid-sixth-century controversy 
prevented both parties from coming to a consensus. In the wake of the 
Council of 553, Philoponus found himself under pressure to defend his 
previous writings on Christology against the criticism of his partisans. 
His attitude became rather intransigent and he even drew back from the 
suggestions he had made in the Arbiter. Needless to say, this radicalisa- 
tion of his thought fits in well with what we know about the last years of 
his life, when his theology of the Trinity and his views on the resurrec- 
tion provoked two schisms in the miaphysite community of Alexandria. 

Philoponus explicitly aims at bringing order into the mess of the post- 
Chalcedonian controversies by subduing Christology to a rigorous logi- 
cal clarification. The categories according to which he judges the valid- 
ity of different positions are strictly philosophical. However, Philoponus 
does not succeed in providing a logically coherent alternative to the defi- 
nition of the Council. Indeed the principal question is whether his 
project is not inherently flawed. While the divine realities enjoy an in- 
hate intelligibility and thus allow for theological investigation, they re- 
main in the half-light of the mystery, which can never be elucidated en- 
tirely by rational enquiry. In this respect the Arbiter leaves a far too con- 
fident impression of what can be achieved at all. Notwithstanding this 
methodological caveat, the kerygmatic scope of the Chalcedonian defini- 
tion, the affirmation of the reality of divinity and humanity in the one 
person of Jesus Christ, calls for an ontological clarification®*. Hence 
Aristotelice versus piscatorie is a false alternative in the understanding 
of the Council. Chalcedon itself does not provide a developed Christo- 
logy, but the valid criteria for theological reflection about the person and 
Work of Jesus Christ. It is by these criteria that Philoponus’ forceful de- 
fence of a pia-gbo1c-cbvOetoc Christology should be measured. 
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Il 
JOHN PHILOPONUS, ARBITER 


9 A Translation of the Arbiter 


The book of John the Grammarian of Alexandria, called Philoponus 
or “lover of work” . First, the Arbiter or examiner of the words 
of the two sides that contend against each other on the Incarnation” 
of God the Logos. 


[Prologue] 


1. Truth is self-sufficient for its own advocacy with those who ar- 
dently regard it with the eye of the soul. But there are many things 
which obscure reason and pervert right judgment. For personal resent- 
ments, empassioned antagonisms, covetousness, ambition, and the fact 
that one is not expected to turn away from previous misunderstandings 
by recourse, as it were, to fresh instruction from the truth, will dull the 
hearing of the soul’s tribunal through preference for views once formed. 
Another point is lack of proper training in logic and lack of skill in rea- 
soning. In addition, sloth and innate sluggishness are impediments for 
some to departing from previous opinions. We suffer, dear sir, from the 
following truly lamentable vanity: if somebody propounds to us an 
enigma from other arts or disciplines in which we happen to be un- 
trained, we are not ashamed very readily to confess ignorance of them. 
In theology, however, a thing almost incomprehensible [3/4] to men, 
which not even the holy powers can worthily lay hold of, anybody who 
has not even tasted these things with his finger tip, as the saying goes, 
who has not even, maybe, acquired an elementary knowledge of the al- 
phabet, is embarrassed unless he sets himself up as a precise expert, 
deeming himself not inferior to one who has spent all his life on the 
study of logic. It is for this very reason that there is only one who can 
purify our souls from this sort of suffering. 

2. Our contemporaries, who contend on the holy*”? Incarnation of the 
Logos, the majority of them, as it were, except for a few in number, 
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while their opinions largely agree, are only opposed in words to each 
other; while the one side has agreed to say that after the holy union, 
which is beyond reason, of the Logos with humanity, they confess one 
composite nature of Christ, the others have decreed that after the union 
none the less two natures ought to be predicated, and not one. A sign 
that their opinions, as I have said, do not conflict*”! with each other is 
the fact that the majority of our contemporaries do not say these things 
in controversy. Rather, in every statement which is pronounced by either 
of them, each [side] avoids the absurd implications of its opinions; the 
one of change and alteration of the natures that have come into union, 
the other of a division into particular hypostases*”, so that each [hypos- 
tasis] would appear simply on its own, as one can hear from those sick 
with the impiety of Nestorius who speak of the same union only to the 
degree of a relationship. For the one party say they name two natures 
only because of fear of confusion, and the others seek to avoid the term 
“duality”, because they fear dissolving the union; they preserve the 
property of each nature without confusion, even though the one [Christ] 
is recognised by them as the end-product of their composition. Thus the 
denial of the absurdities believed to attach to each of these propositions 
is a proof, I think, of agreement in doctrine. You will not find that this 
happens with the other heresies. For each of them embraces*”? as true 
doctrines the points criticised by those of orthodox views, and they 
champion*” them and imagine*”’ that their opponents act impiously*”’. 
But I hold it to be a feature of the piety of lovers of truth, that each of 
them can introduce matters which unite the separation created by such 
controversial language. [4/5] 

3. Therefore, persuaded by the request of those who have asked us for 
this [response], we too shall examine, as best we can, the contentions 
mentioned. First, I shall hold fast to sound and God-fearing doctrines 
and we will state our case by means of an explanation of the terms and 
by correct arguments and, finally, we will honestly investigate, as best 
we can, what is said by the opposing sides, to see whether one mode of 
argument is right. But in order for the proofs to be plain and more suit- 
able to readers, I think it necessary to start by considering what is com- 
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monly thought about the Incarnation of our Saviour by the devout, so 
that the proofs may follow from commonly professed ideas and opin- 
jor’s. Thus it is believed in accordance with the Holy Scriptures that the 
eternal Son, the only-begotten Word of the Father, he who is true God 
from true God, he who is consubstantial with his begetter, in the last age 
became truly incarnate from the holy God-bearer Mary, and became per- 
fect man, without suffering from any change or alteration in substance, 
but uniting with himself hypostatically a human body ensouled with a 
rational and intelligent soul. And as is the case with man, who is an as- 
sembly from two natures (that is, a rational soul and a body which is 
made up of elements that have been mingled out of which the rational 
living being man has been effected), thus also with Christ. The divine 
nature of the Logos and the human [nature] having been united, a single 
Christ has resulted from the two: not merely a simple union of natures 
has resulted. as it may be said that God has been united with a man, or a 
man with a man, while their natures are divided and no single entity has 
been constituted by each of them, such as, for example, a single man or 
a single living being. Rather, the relation which for us the body has with 
respect to the soul governing it, which moves its own impulses, a rela- 
tion of such kind, in the case of Our Lord Christ, belongs to the whole 
human entelechy*”, which is moved by™® the divinity united to it, as 
{the divinity] wills. The rational soul, because of the union with the di- 
vinity, becomes, so to speak, moved by God, and has subjected all its 
rational movements instrumentally to the divine operations of the Logos 
united with it, since also the body is naturally the proper instrument of 
the soul. Hence there 1s one operation through the whole entelechy™”, 
which is principally moved by the divinity of Christ Our Lord but pro- 
ceeds instrumentally through the rational soul united to him, and is com- 
pleted in the movement [5/6] of the divine body. 

4. Therefore there was also something more in the Lord Christ, more 
than anything belonging to our entelechy. For with us we find certain 
movements proper to the body, for which the soul does not provide the 
causes. For only in the sort of [movements], where the body is moved 
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principally by the soul, can [the soul] move it. Because it cannot contro} 
all the natural faculties of the body — for it cannot make something 
heavy not-heavy so that it would not incline downwards nor something 
hot not heat the things put next to it — the body must necessarily also 
have operations of its own, with no participation of the soul in them, 
owing to its inability to govern them, as it pleases. Therefore it is true to 
say that such operations are proper to the body. Concerning Our Lord 
Christ, however, the omnipotent divinity extended to every effect, and 
hence no natural movement, either of the soul or of the body, simply 
occurred merely according to the principle of nature, but it was governed 
by the divinity united to it, in such a manner as seemed good to [the di- 
vinity]: i.e. it transmitted the divine will to the body voluntarily through 
the mediation of the soul. So, just as in the case of this living being of 
ours too, One cannot speak of the operations of its double-constituted 
entelechy (for example, its walking, speaking, breathing, seeing, or hear- 
ing) as belonging to the body or to the soul on its own, but we say that 
they are common to the completed whole, originating from the soul but 
completed in the body; in the same way, one also has to speak of Our 
Lord Christ, because every natural faculty, whether psychic or bodily or 
of the composite from these two, was controlled by the divinity united to 
it, and responded to its commands; it is therefore impossible to divide in 
him any of the operations of those [constituents] from which the com- 
posite was made up. We do not say e.g. that walking belongs to the body 
alone, or that fulfilling all righteousness belongs to the soul alone or, 
loosely, to the human nature of Christ, but each operation must be predi- 
cated of the completed whole; originating from the divinity as from the 
principal cause it is completed through the mediation of the soul in the 
divine body united to it. [6/7] 

5. The passions occurring naturally to soul and body because of natu- 
ral sickness which Christ voluntarily assumed as a sign of his true Incar- 
nation, again by the principle of unity, while resulting from a part, are 
rightly predicated of the completed whole, both by custom and again for 
the reason that they did not happen without the will of the Logos. Hence 
we say e.g. of Peter or Paul that they are sick or are struck, though these 
passions occur only in the body. But to be ignorant or weary or anxious 
or to hate or to love, these passions, on the other hand, appear to pertain 
to the soul alone and not to the body. None the less, those which occur 
in a part we predicate of the completed whole, because of the union of 
soul and body. Furthermore, just as being human belongs to us through 
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rational soul rather than through organic character of the limbs or using 
sense-perception or being moved or having a body; and as these things 
are cornmon to other living beings as well, but we have the impress in- 
deed of something superior in us, on account of which we can be called 
human beings, because the whole species has come into existence 
through rational soul, since man is a rational living being, and all the 
passions, that is of soul and body, are predicated of him: so too in the 
case of Our Lord Christ, we can rightly name the completed whole**? 
“God”, from the superior of the unified [elements], i.e. the divinity 
which is of its own kind [and] makes up the completed whole out of 
those which are fitting, even if he is said to suffer or be weary or be cru- 
cified or die. And evidently, while we predicate these [operations] of the 
whole as derived from the part, we do not lapse from what is the proper 
[usage]. For we do not associate passion with the divinity, because not 
even in regard to the rational soul do we say that, when a man is sick in 
body, it wearies, or that [the rational soul] walks or is divided, or say 
that anything similar to this occurs to it. Again just as when we say that 
aman is known to be wise or intelligent from the superior! part, which 
is the soul, we predicate these [operations] of the whole, so also, though 
we say of Christ that he works miracles or that he governs the universe 
“by his word of power”>*, knowing that these are operations of his di- 
vinity we attribute them to the whole of him because of the union. But if 
it is also usual for Scripture to name man from the lesser part, i.e. the 
flesh, why should it be puzzling, if it also names Christ “man” and “hu- 
man being”? For unless it called him “God” and “Mighty God”**} and 
“God over all’>* [7/8] and “God warrior of ages”*** and “Maker of 
what is seen and what is unseen”*** and “He who has brought every- 
thing into being through the word of his power”>*’, as it is also wont to 
call men “souls”, someone would perhaps be offended, on hearing that 
Our Lord was called “man” and “human being”. Now, however, just as, 
on hearing “God”, I understand together with it truly his humanity also, 
SO too with the appellation “man” I understand that the divine nature is 
Meant together with it. 
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6. Having first professed in an orthodox way what is commonly 
agreed by those who think in a devout manner about the mystery of 
Christ, we shall go on to examine each point. Do we rightly say that 
there is one nature of Christ after the union, i.e. a composite and not a 
simple [nature], or do we necessarily confess that there are two natures 
after the union viz. that [Christ] is seen in two natures? If we speak of 
him as “after the union”, this does not mean that the divine flesh of the 
Logos pre-existed the union, but just as if we said, e.g., “after the gar- 
ment was whitened” or “after the brass received form”, we do not say 
that, prior to the whitening of the garment, part of the whiteness which 
has come into it pre-existed, or that, prior to the forming of the brass, 
part of the form which has come into it [pre-existed], but that conceptu- 
ally these are distinguished, though naturally united, so in the case of 
Christ. Regarding the customary phrase “after the union”, it is evident 
that the substance of the Logos has existed prior to the ages. The flesh, 
however, which has been united to him, by assuming existence in rela- 
tion to him, exists in a way similar to e.g. the partial whiteness in the 
garment and the part of the form in the brass. “After the union” is to be 
understood in this way always. It has been examined first, then, since it 
is natural and follows the understanding of Christians of old to confess 
“one nature of Christ after the union”, though not simple, but compos- 
ite; and this is presupposed from now on. 

7. First chapter. If we profess that the divine and the human natures 
of Christ have been united not by any visible property, such as e.g. in 
honour or in power or in operation or in anything else of that kind, but 
by what they are gua natures — for this is to profess a union of natures — 
there are the alternatives: a single entity has resulted from the union, yes 
or no? So, if a single entity has not resulted from them, how can we 
even say that they have been united at all? For what else is “to be 
united” than becoming one? [8/9] For we do not profess a union by illu- 
mination, as in the prophets***. Therefore, just as “to be whitened” is 
nothing else than becoming a participant in whiteness and becoming 
white, [and] likewise “to be heated” [is nothing else than] becoming a 
participant in heat and becoming hot, in the same way I therefore think 
that “to be united” is nothing else than becoming a participant in unity 
and becoming one. And Holy Scripture has not tired of saying that “the 
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Word became flesh”**?, because “he was incarnate”®°. None the less it 
is acknowledged by those who strive to be devout that [to say] that “the 
Word was incarnate” is not to be understood in the same way as one 
might say that a body became white or hot. For as far as becoming hot or 
white is concerned, it is proper to a substance in itself to admit of predi- 
cates of this sort and to be altered by them. But the Logos’ being incar- 
nate does not mean anything else than his being united to flesh and a sin- 
gle living being resulting from two [constituents], in the sense which we 
have previously laid down, and not that the divine substance received 
the likeness of the flesh in itself and became a body, so to say. There- 
fore, since what is united to something becomes one with it, and [since] 
we say “becoming incarnate” for “becoming one”, I think it fitting to 
use two terms, “being united” and “becoming flesh”. And I think that 
Holy Scripture refuted the opinion of heretics very clearly beforehand by 
using the expression “Incarnation” rather “union”, as “union” is by 
custom predicated homonymously of things which are united in mere 
affection. This is not unusual for Scripture too, such as in the saying: 
“As I and you are one, so also they may be one in us”**!. For this reason 
it says “the Word became flesh”, so that none of those who entertain 
fancies about the power of the divine substance may use this phrase as 
an evil device and suppose that a union has been effected only by mere 
affection, while the natures themselves remain particular and separate, 
and negate these words, as if they were idle. For how can the term “In- 
carnation”, to which change and alteration pertain, allow our intellect to 
slip into a division of the substances which have been united? 

8. If therefore, as I have said, from the union of the two natures a sin- 
gle entity has resulted, what then is this single entity? Only a mere name 
ora reality? If it is only a mere name, without a reality, there will be no 
natures that are united, just as the hound of Orion’? and a terrestrial dog, 
being one only in mere name, are not united by nature either [9//0], or a 
real man and a pictured man. Therefore if the natures gua being [na- 
tures}°*? have been united, and for this reason a single entity has resulted 
from their union (or composition), it is, then, not a mere name, but a re- 
ality. But if it is a reality, it is one of two things: either a nature (or sub- 
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stance), or some of the accidents belonging with a substance. If, then, 
this single entity is an accident or merely some relationship of natures 
and not a nature (or substance), if it is, as we have said before, an opera- 
tion or an honour or a power: again it is not the natures which have been 
united gua being {natures}, but their accidents, as it is possible to hear 
from the partisans of Nestorius: “In as much as the man who is from 
Mary has participated in the honour (i.e. the operation and power) of the 
Logos, for this reason one name belongs to the two”. But our argument 
is not now directed against the [Nestorians], to engage in refutations®5 
of their tenets. Therefore, if the natures have been united qua their being 
[natures], and for this reason the single entity which has been effected 
out of their union is neither a mere name nor some accident nor an ac- 
companiment of a nature, it must necessarily be a substance or nature 
(granted that both mean the same, viz. “substance” and “nature”). But if 
the single entity which has been effected out of the union of the two {na- 
tures}°”” is a nature (or substance), then we do well to profess that there 
is one nature of Our Lord Christ after the union, even though we recog- 
nise it not as a simple but as a composite [nature], as I have often said, 

9. But if they say we ought to call him who has been effected out of 
the union of the two natures not one nature but one Christ, we shall pose 
the following dilemma before them: this name “Christ” — I mean the 
{name] which is predicated of the divine Logos who became incarnate, 
for the name “Christ [i.e. anointed one]” is by custom predicated 
homonymously of prophets and kings — is it indicative of substance (or 
nature), or of something accompanying their substance? If, then, it is in- 
dicative of accompaniments of a substance of something, such as an op- 
eration or a power, this [something] will also be the single end-product 
resulting from the union. To say this is absurd, as the preceding argu- 
ment has already shown by way of refutation. For it would have oc- 
curred in such a way that we could not say that natures had been united, 
but [only] what pertains to them accidentally and extrinsically. It is 
agreed, however, and professed that there is a union of the natures them- 
selves. Thus, therefore, the name “Christ” is not indicative of accompa- 
niments of a substance of something. if the end-product resulting from 
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the union is Christ. But if the name “Christ” is indicative of a nature, it 
js one of two things: it is indicative of one nature or of two [natures). If 
one, I have what is sought, namely a truly composite, and not [10/11] a 
simpk: [nature]. But if two, there are the alternatives: it is indicative of 
each of them separately, or of both together. If of each of them sepa- 
sately, So that Christ will be the divine and again the human [nature], 
will [the name “Christ”’] be predicated homonymously of both of them, 
like “dog of the sea” and “dog of the dry land”, or univocally, in the 
same way that the word “man” [is used] of Peter and Paul? But if 
homonymously, there will be two Christs and not one, which participate 
in the name, but are different in the natures understood by the name. For 
this is homonymy, in the same way that “dog of the sea” and “dog of 
the dry land” are two dogs, in that “one” belongs only in name and not 
in reality to what is understood by the name. But if univocally, as in the 
word “man” [used] of Peter and of Paul, for whom not only the name, 
but also the nature understood by the name is the same, even so there 
will again be two Christs, just as Peter and Paul are two men; they are 
the same in species, but numerically two and not one. Hence, if there are 
not numerically two Christs, but truly one, ic. in name and in reality, 
then the name “Christ” is not indicative of two natures which are under- 
stood each on its own, as Nestorius would like to have it. 

10. But neither can {the name “Christ”}>” be indicative of the two 
[natures] together. For if there is no single entity which is the end- 
product of the union of the two natures, the single name “man” cannot 
be predicated of soul and body. nor can the name “Christ” be predicated 
of the two — the divinity and the humanity of Christ ~ since no single 
entity has resulted from them’. For neither is the name “house” predi- 
cated of stones and of pieces of wood together, before a single form and 
likeness of a house has been effected as a result of their composition. 
Nor is the name “chorus” predicated without qualification™ of a plural- 
ity together. but is indicative of the relationship between all the singers, 
that it is one. For a single name too cannot be predicated of a plurality 
together, without being predicated of them homonymously or univo- 
cally, unless one nature results from their composition, or some kind of 
mutual affection, of which the name will be indicative. But here too they 
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say that the name “Christ” is indicative of the end-product of the two 
natures. They should then say what this end-product of the divine nature 
and the human nature is. For again this will necessarily be either a mere 
name or a reality. And if it is a reality, it is either a substance (and na- 
ture) or some accident accompanying a substance. Again, [1 1/12} it ig 
in denial of its being a mere name or an extrinsic accompaniment of a 
substance, because of the absurdities which are attendant on such opin. 
ions, that it follows that there will be one substance or composite nature, 
known by the name “Christ”. And thus Christ, being numerically one, 
will be one nature, to be known by that name, but evidently composite 
and not simple, in the way that the word “man” is indicative of the na- 
ture composed of soul and body. 

11. Having already encountered the statement that one hypostasis has 
resulted from two, but not. consequently, one nature as well, we shall 
examine it, showing its impossibility and inconsistency. For I am not 
oblivious to the fact that some doctors said that the name “Christ” is not 
indicative of a substance, but of something effected in relation to a sub- 
stance, deriving this meaning of the name from ancient uses of the title 
“anointed”. But though these names are mostly not indicative of sub- 
stance but of some operation or branch of knowledge or possessions or 
something else of the kind, as e.g. “king”, “philosopher”, “grammar- 
ian”, “lord”, or “servant”, none the less we do not often indicate by 
such names the kinds of things accompanying a substance. For when we 
say that a king has come, even though we are not saying a word indica- 
tive of a substance, none the less we are saying that the substance of the 
king has come. In the same manner, when we say that a grammarian 
walks or is sick or sleeps, we do not say that a branch of knowledge of 
some kind suffers — for this would indeed be ridiculous — but by this we 
mean the nature of the man who is referred to by its academic discipline, 
that is grammar. Thus, then, when Peter said: “‘You are the Christ, the 
Son of the living God”, what else did he mean by the name “Christ” 
but him who is by nature the Son of God? Therefore, though the name 
“Christ” was not in the first place indicative of substance, when we say 
that one Christ is the end-product of two natures, his divinity and his 
humanity, it is evident that we are not saying that some operation is the 
end-product of substances in composition. For it would show great igno- 
rance to say that an operation is the end-product of substances in compo- 
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sition, or, without qualification, something accidental to a substance. But 
in designating a composite nature truly, through the economy effected in 
him, aS he whose name designates him as anointed, we do not depart 
from the fitting. This is our first chapter. [J2/]3] 

12. Second chapter. If there are two natures of Christ which have been 
united — which is the same as saying “substances”, for evidently the di- 
vine and the human, to which they also apply the name “dyad of na- 
tures”, are substances — is Christ other than his natures, or is he the 
same as his natures? If, then, Christ is other than his natures, who is he, 
being other than them? But nothing which exists is other than its nature 
(or substance). For if the nature (or substance) of man is rational and 
mortal living being — for the definitions of things are indicative of their 
substance — but man is other than his own substance, then man will be 
other than rational and mortal living being. But man is nothing else than 
rational and mortal living being. And how should man thus be other than 
himself? Therefore, if Christ too were other than his own natures (or 
substances), but the existence of an individual is according to his nature 
(or substance), as we have shown — Christ will then be other than him- 
self, which is both absurd and ridiculous. Thus Christ is not other than 
his natures. But if he is not other, then saying “Christ” is the same as 
saying “his natures”, because they® who claim the contrary say that the 
name “Christ” is indicative of his two natures. Now if Christ is the same 
as his natures, just as man is the same as the nature of man, that is, ra- 
tional mortal living being, and there are two natures of Christ and not 
one, then there will also be two Christs, as Nestorius thinks, and not one 
according to the Scriptures. If, then, Christ is truly one in name and in 
reality and one cannot speak in any way at all of “two Christs” in regard 
to the Lord’s Incarnation, and if Christ is the same as his nature (or sub- 
stance), as in the case of each existent, evidently there will of necessity 
be one nature of Christ®”, just as saying “the sun” is the same as saying 
“the nature of the sun” (or its “substance”). 

13. The sun, indeed, being one, the nature of the sun must also be one 
and not two. For, if multiple differences of natural faculties are seen in 
the sun, such as e.g. its brightness and heat and again its three-dimen- 
sional extension and spherical shape, its circular motion and whatever 
else of the kind, even then there is no need to say that there are multiple 
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natures of the sun. For nothing of the kind by itself makes the nature of 
the sun. Brightness is also in fire, and spherical shape in many others, 
and again circular motion in the whole sky [/3//4], and three-dimen- 
sional extension in each body, but the sun is none of those. But what is a 
joint product of all that has been mentioned, being one and not more®®, 
this is the sun’s nature (or substance), which is not to be seen in any- 
thing else and makes the one sun and its one nature. Likewise then also 
in the case of the God-man™, Christ: though the differences between 
divinity and humanity are to be seen in him, no sort of competent judge 
of the nature of things will be content to affirm his two natures. For 
Christ is neither of these singly, neither his divinity, 1 mean, nor his hu- 
manity. But the fact that he is a joint product of the two, evidently being 
one and not two, and that he is not to be seen in any other existent, leads 
us necessarily to confess the one Christ and his single nature, though in- 
deed composite, as we have often said”. 

14. Third chapter. If the name “Christ”, while we say that it is predi- 
cated of our Saviour, is indicative neither of the divinity alone nor of the 
humanity alone, but of the end-product of the two, it is one of two 
things: it is indicative of a substance (or nature) or of accidents accom- 
panying the substance of something. If it is indicative of accidents ac- 
companying the substance of something, what is this other than a mutual 
relationship of natures? If therefore the name “Christ” is not indicative 
of a substance, but of that which is related to the substance of some- 
thing, it is indicative of the end-product of the union®!! of the two na- 
tures, i.e. nothing else but a mutual relationship®” of the natures. And if 
the two natures have remained [two] even though they are united*!’, then 
the mutual union of the natures came about only by a mere relationship, 
as in the case of a chorus, a house, a city and the like. For those in a cho- 
rus are said to have been mutually united, as well as the stones and 
pieces of wood, of which a house is built®!*, But their mutual union is 
only by a mere relationship, while evidently the natures themselves are 
separate. The name “chorus”, too, is indicative of this single mutual re- 
lationship of the singers, every singer being particular and individual in 
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his hypostasis qua his nature and hypostasis. Therefore their number has 
remained the same, as it was prior to their relationship of union. Like- 
wise of a house there is one relationship of pieces of wood and stones, 
and on account of it even the very name “house” is used, but each one 
of them has its own being particularly and hypostatically in relation to 
the rest. Only a fitting together and juxtaposition of pieces of wood or 
stone [/4/15] happened, and they are said to be united in this respect and 
not in the intelligible content of their natures. This is likewise in similar 
cases. Therefore, if we confess that the union of natures in Christ came 
about not only by a mere relationship, but gua natures (or substances), as 
in the union of soul with body, it is not therefore possible, if the name 
“Christ” is indicative of him who is from the two, that it should be in- 
dicative of any accidents accompanying a substance, lest, by supposing a 
union only by relationship, we should separate the natures themselves. 
But if it is not indicative of accidents accompanying a substance, it must 
be indicative of a substance (or nature). For there is nothing between a 
substance and [accidents] accompanying to a substance. 

15. Every name predicated of a plurality must be either homonymous 
or univocal. But if it is univocal, it is indicative of one and the same na- 
ture (or substance) comprehending all those of which it is predicated, as 
e.g. “horse” is predicated of the horses Xanthos and Balios, and “living 
being” of a man and a horse. For the nature of a horse is one, even if it is 
in many individuals (i.e. undivided). Likewise, [the nature] of a living 
being is one. even if it is in many species. For living being is animate 
and sensitive substance, in which commonly and to the same degree all 
living beings participate. But if the name is homonymous, e.g. when 
“horse” is predicated of a sea horse and a land horse. then “horse” is 
homonymous and not univocal. But as for these homonyms, when any- 
thing under an homonymy is known to be particular, and its intelligible 
content, being separate, isolates it from the rest of these and, no less 
even, [isolates] each singly too, gua each it signifies, from those, it is 
indicative of a single nature. I shall clarify what I mean with the help of 
examples. We have said that the name “horse” is homonymous when 
predicated of a land horse and a sea horse. For they participate only in 
name, but are separate through otherness of the substances. So, when- 
ever speech selects the word “horse” which has many meanings, the 
rider too saying’! “I shall mean nothing by the word ‘horse’ except the 
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land horse”, since everybody understands that the title indicates a land 
horse, it is indicative of one, and only one, nature. Thus too a term ap- 
plied only to a sea animal, but [/5//6] on the other hand indicative of a 
sea horse, is indicative only of a single nature. This is also the case with 
univocal names. The name “man” is not indicative of the individuals 
(i.e. undivided) under the species, such as Peter and Paul and the rest, 
but of the species itself, just as “living being” [is indicative] of the ge- 
nus and not of the species that are under the genus, such as horse, ox and 
the rest. But since each of those under the same appellation is often 
called by the common name, e.g. when we say “Paul”, meaning a 
“man”, the name “man” is also indicative of one individual nature. Oth- 
erwise how can we say that there are many or few men are in a city, un- 
less the name “man” is here indicative of one individual only? For it is 
a single man who is signified by the [appellation of the) species, and not 
many. So, the discussion has shown that any name predicated of any sin- 
gle subject is indicative of only one nature. So with the name “Christ”, 
too: though predicated homonymously of Our Saviour and of the proph- 
ets or priests of old, none the less, when we select his predicates and ac- 
cept only what applies to Our Saviour, which is indicative of the perfect 
resultant of [the union of] divinity and humanity, since it cannot be in- 
dicative of the accidents accompanying any substances, as the previous 
discussion has proved by refutation, it is necessarily indicative of a sin- 
gle nature, just as any name is, whether homonymous or univocal, as we 
have discussed above. Therefore if we have acknowledged that the name 
“Christ” is not indicative of anything else but the perfect resultant of the 
union of divinity and humanity, and again the discussion has shown that 
the name “Christ” is indicative of one nature (or substance), since this is 
also the case with every single name, the perfect resultant of the union of 
divine and human nature will necessarily be one nature (or substance), 
as we have also shown. 

16. Fourth chapter. If a dyad is indicative of a first distinction®'® of a 
monad, in as much as it is a [certain] division — hence it has its name — 
and division is opposed to unity, it is therefore impossible that the same 
should be in the same respect simultaneously [/6//7] united and di- 
vided; therefore no dyad qua dyad may in this respect be said to be 
united, but rather to be divided®'’. I have added “qua dyad”, since Paul 
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and Peter, by being two, are in this respect divided and two, but not 
united. In another respect, indeed, they may be said to be united and one, 
I mean in the common intelligible content of nature. For each of them is 
a rational and mortal living being, and so in this respect they are said to 
be united and one, [namely] in species. But insofar as this one is Peter 
and that one is Paul — for these are the proper names of the individuals 
under the species — in this respect they are two and not one, divided that 
is to say and not united. For the common and universal intelligible con- 
tent of human nature, albeit it is in itself one, but when realised in many 
subjects, becomes many, existing in each completely and partially, as 
the intelligible content of a ship in a ship-builder, being one, becomes 
many, when it is realised in many subjects. Thus also the doctrine in a 
teacher, being one in its own intelligible content, when it is realised in 
those who are taught, is multiplied in them, by becoming inherent as a 
whole in each one. Moreover, the pattern on a ring, being one, when it is 
realised as a whole in each of many impressions, both is, then, and may 
be said to be many, so that the many ships and the many men and the 
many impressions and the doctrines in the many pupils qua individuals 
are numerically many; and in this respect they are divided and not 
united, gua common species, however, the many men are one, and the 
many ships are one, and the doctrines likewise, and the impressions by 
the sameness of the pattern are one. Hence in one respect they are many 
and divided, in another respect united and one. But though we often ap- 
ply number to what is continuous, by saying e.g. that a plank is of two 
cubits, none the less we say that the one [plank] is two [cubits] poten- 
tially, not actually, since in actuality it is one and not two: ice. it is capa- 
ble of undergoing a cut and becoming two: on this account we say that it 
is two things®'*, 

17. This being so, if there are two natures of Christ and not one, and 
every dyad, qua dyad, by being severable, is therein divided and not 
united, the two natures of Christ then also, gua natures, will be two and 
not one, in this [dyad] divided and not united®!’. Perhaps they would be 
even more divided than divided individuals which belong to the same 
species, such as Paul and Peter. For these, though divided numerically, 
are none the less united in the common species, i.e. in the intelligible 
content of human nature, and again additionally in the common genus, I 
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mean in the nature of animate being. Divine and human nature, however, 
unless they have come to a unity of composite nature, would be divided 
in every respect, the duality not having been removed by composition; 
nor would they be united either in common genus or species. For the di- 
vine nature in its being transcends all that has been brought into exist- 
ence by it, even if we often use our various names for it, when we call it 
“nature” and “substance”. If, therefore, we have professed that what 
Christ results from have been united indivisibly and that the natures 
themselves have been united — and this is not understood as being ef- 
fected qua some accidents which inhere in them — then it is impossible 
to say that what is indivisibly united are two, since a dyad is a split un- 
dergone in a previous division from the monad. 

18. So since division is fuller than duality and of that of which the 
fulness cannot be predicated, a fortiori a part cannot be predicated — for 
of that of which “colour” is not predicated, “white” is not predicated 
either, and what is not an animal, a fortiori is not a man either — then if a 
division of natures is not predicated of Christ, a fortiori a duality of na- 
tures is not predicated of him either. If Christ’s natures are not two, a 
fortiori they are not many, but if they are neither two nor many, and eve- 
rything is either one or two or many, we should necessarily affirm that 
there is one nature of Christ, composed of divinity and humanity. For 
though many faculties, i.e. predicates, are said to be in one and the 
same [subject], as e.g. in fire there is heat, brightness, redness, lightness 
and the like, none the less all of them are united, by being in one and the 
same subject. And what is remarkable about their being in the entire 
subject, if the many are one? For even the parts of our body, though be- 
ing many [/8//9] in the totality composed of all of them, when united, 
have effected the single whole. And how can they then not deem the 
united natures of Christ to come together into one nature? If the two 
have not become one by virtue of a principle of union, as the many parts 
of the body which have effected a single totality, nor indeed have come 
to be in one and the same subject, which is other than they, as even in 
the body of fire the faculties that constitute it, nor is there any source 
then of their union, then they are always divided. For if they say that one 
Christ has been effected out of them, we have already said ourselves 
what answer we should give to that. Hence it has been shown by what 
has been said that those who confess an undivided union of natures must 
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profess that one composite nature has been effected out of the union of 
the two natures, because the individual which is composed of them is 
‘one, the one whom they also call Christ. 

19. Fifth chapter. If Christ, composed of divinity and humanity, is one 
and not two, then there will also be one composite nature of the com- 
pound, as there is also one composite nature of man, who is composed 
of soul and body. If, however, there is not one composite nature of the 
compound but two, they must be either simple or composite. But if they 
are simple, since a compound also results from two simple [natures], 
then there are two simple [natures] from two simple [natures]. The syllo- 
gism is as follows: Everything which results from two simple [natures] 
is composite, and every compound is at least of two simple [natures]. 
Hence everything which results from two simple natures is two simple 
natures, which is absurd and also senseless. Or like this: a compound is 
of two natures, and each of the two natures is after the act of composi- 
tion simple and not composite. Thus the compound even after the act of 
composition is simple and not composite. This would be so, if the two 
natures of the compound are simple. If, on the other hand, [the natures] 
are composite, it will arise that from two simple [natures] two composite 
ones have come into being. The syllogism is as follows: Everything 
which is from two simple [natures] is composite, but every compound is 
[numerically] less than two composite natures. Therefore two composite 
natures would result from two simple natures, which is impossible. For 
every compound is less in number than the simple [natures]. For this 
reason one cannot say that there are two natures of a compound, be they 
simple or composite, nor, however, one simple one. It remains that there 
must be one composite nature of the compound. 

20. Sixth chapter. If Christ is one in name and reality — for there are 
not two Christs —[and] if someone wants [/9/20] to define him, or sim- 
ply give the intelligible content of what he is, he must on all accounts 
give a single formula for the single one, i.e. a single [formula] in signifi- 
cation, even if the wording is different, while indicating one and the 
same. For every definition of nature is indicative of the subject reality, 
and therefore the definition of Christ, or the formula of what he is, is in- 
dicative of his nature. But every definition by being one — unless it is 
homonymous — is indicative of one nature. Thus also the definition of 
Christ, or the formula indicative of what he is, will be indicative of his 
single nature. And conversely: if there are two natures of Christ®!, and 
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the two natures have two definitions which do not indicate the same, 
Christ, though being one, will then have two definitions which do not 
indicate the same. But if this is impossible, since of every thing by being 
one there will be one definition, then Christ will not have two defini- 
tions. But if this is not the case there will neither be his two natures, 
For every definition is indicative of a single nature, either simple or 
composite®, 

21. Seventh chapter. Let the seventh discourse use the suppositions of 
our opponents to put a seal on the truth. For though they suppose that 
there are two natures of Christ, they claim that there is only one hyposta- 
sis (or prosopon) of him, and in like manner they reject those who call 
Christ “‘one nature” after the union, and those who hold that there are 
two hypostases of him. But before we cast ourselves into the refutations 
of this supposition, I consider it right to distinguish first what the teach- 
ing of the Church intends to mean with “nature”, and with “hypostasis” 
and “prosopon”. Thus it holds that nature is the intelligible content of 
being common to participants in the same substance, as every man is a 
rational and mortal living being, capable of reason and understanding; 
for in this respect no one single man is distinguished from another. Sub- 
stance and nature amount to the same. Hypostasis, however, or pro- 
sopon, is indicative of the concrete individual existence of each nature 
and, so [20/21] to speak, a circumscription compounded of certain prop- 
erties, whereby the participants in the same nature differ, and, to say it in 
brief, those which the Peripatetics usually call individuals, in which the 
division into genera and species comes to an end. The doctors of the 
Church name them hypostases, sometimes also prosopa. Living being is 
divided into rational and irrational, and again the rational [category] is 
divided into man, angel and demon. [The Peripatetics} call those into 
which each of these last species are then divided, such as man into Peter 
and Paul, angel into, say, Gabriel and Michael and each of the remaining 
angels, “individuals”, because they do not think that any of them after 
being divided into other entities preserves its nature after the division. 
For the division of a man into soul and body effects the destruction of 
the whole living being. For this reason, they usually call them individu- 
als. The ecclesiastical terminology, however, has named them hypos- 
tases, because in them genera and species assume existence. For though 
living being, say, and man have their own intelligible content of being, 
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one of them being the genus, the other being the species, yet they have 
existence in the individuals, such as in Peter and in Paul, outside which 
they do not subsist. 

22. We have said what hypostasis is and what nature is according to 
the ecclesiastical rule. Hence the same common nature, such as that of 
man, by which no man is distinguished from another, when it exists in 
each individual, is then proper to this one and not common to anyone 
else. as we have laid down in the fourth chapter. For the rational and 
mortal living being in me is not common to anyone else. For instance, 
when a certain man suffers, or an ox or a horse, it is possible for indi- 
viduals of the same species to remain without suffering. When Paul dies, 
it is possible that no other man dies with him. And when Peter came into 
being and arrived at existence, the men who were to come after him did 
not yet exist. Therefore each nature is called, what it is, not in a single, 
but in a twofold manner: in one way, when we look at the common in- 
telligible content of each nature on its own, such as the nature of man or 
of horse which does not exist in any of the individuals; in another way, 
when we look at the same common nature which exists in the individu- 
als and assumes a particular existence in each of them, and does not fit 
with anything else except with this alone. For the rational and mortal liv- 
ing being [2//22] in me is not common to any other man. And the nature 
of living being which is in this horse is not in any other, as we have now 
shown. 

23. That the teaching of the Church has such conceptions regarding 
nature and hypostasis™* is evident from the fact that we confess one na- 
ture of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, but we teach as 
doctrine three hypostases (or prosopa) of them, each of which is distin- 
guished from the others by a certain property. For what should the one 
nature of the divinity be if not the common intelligible content of the di- 
vine nature seen on its own and separated in the conception of the prop- 
erty of each hypostasis? But because we understand the term “nature” 
more particularly, we see that the common intelligible content of nature 
becomes proper to each individual (or hypostasis) and then cannot fit 
with any other of those under the same species. And again this is evident 
from the fact that in Christ we hold a union of two natures, the divine, I 
mean, and the human. For we do not say that the common nature of 
the divinity which is viewed in the Holy Trinity has become incarnate. If 
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this were the case, we would predicate the Incarnation also of the Father 
and of the Holy Spirit. But we do not hold that the common intelligible 
content of human nature has been united with God the Logos; for in that 
case it could be rightly said that God the Logos was united with all men 
who were before the advent of the Logos and who were to come after it, 
But it is evident that here we speak of the nature of the divinity as that 
nature which is particularised in the hypostasis of the Logos from the 
common divinity. Therefore we also confess the one incarnate nature of 
God the Logos and by adding “of God the Logos” to it, we clearly dis- 
tinguish it from the Father or the Holy Spirit. So, here too having con- 
ceived of the common intelligible content of the divine nature as being 
proper to God the Logos, we then say that the nature of the Logos has 
become incarnate. On the other hand, we say that the nature of the hu- 
manity has been united to the Logos as that particular existence which 
alone out of all the Logos has assumed. So that in this meaning of “na- 
ture”, “hypostasis” and “nature” are, as it were®®, the same, except that 
the term “hypostasis” in addition also signifies those properties which, 
apart from the common nature, belong to each of the individuals, and by 
which they are separated from each other. 

24. Hence one can find many of our party who say indiscriminately’ 
[22/23] that a union of hypostases or natures has been accomplished. For 
since hypostasis, as we have shown, denotes the existence which is 
proper to each individual®* and they often use these terms indifferently, 
it is evident that they want to denote for us by these terms the proper 
nature. Because even in familiar discourse and according to the usage of 
natural scientists it is customary for all to call the common intelligible 
content of nature “man” (as when they say “man is a species of living 
being”), since none of the individuals either is a species under a genus 
or is predicated as such. But we also say that man is different from 
horse, obviously speaking of these as universal natures. On the other 
hand, we say that Peter is a man (and Paul and John too), and that a man 
exists and dies, evidently [meaning] an individual. and likewise when 
the nature of [each] man has the common intelligible content. 

25. Furthermore, we ought to provide the following preliminary quali- 
fication: the terms “prosopon” and “hypostasis” often indicate the same 
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meaning to us, as if one called the same thing “blade” and “sword”. 
Likewise indeed of the Holy Trinity we speak indiscriminately of three 
pros6pa and three hypostases, in an undifferentiated manner meaning the 
same by both terms. Often, however, we distinguish?’ prosopon from 
hypostasis, when we call a mutual relationship “prosopon”. Customary 
usage is not unaware of this meaning of “prosopon” either. For we say 
that somebody has taken on my part (tO pov GvelAngévar mpdcw- 
mov) and that someone states his case to someone (ig mpdowmnov 
tovde), and we say that the governor represents the king (tpd60Mnov 
&xew tod Paotdéwc). Hence those who are attentive to the doctrines of 
Nestorius are not inclined to attribute to Christ either a single hypostasis 
or a single nature, because they do not maintain a union either of natures 
or hypostases per se. Rather, they suppose that the one from Mary is a 
mere man who contains in himself complete divine illumination and is 
thereby distinguished from all the other God-clad men, by the fact that 
in each of them the divine illumination was partial. Therefore they 
boldly claim®® that the prosopon of Christ is one, naming the relation- 
ship of God the Logos with the man from Mary, which is one, “one 
prosopon”, because that [man] carried out the complete divine economy 
in the prosopon of the divinity of the Logos. Hence, the insult done to 
the man will rightly refer to God, as [23/24] also the honour and the in- 
sult done by the subjects to the governor will refer to the king himself. 
They say then that the name “Christ”, in the proper sense, is indicative 
of this relationship, and for this reason they claim to speak of one Christ, 
since the relationship, as has been said, is one, even if those who partici- 
pate in it are many. Therefore I believe it is evident to those who think 
reverently about the Incarnation of our Saviour that, when we ourselves 
say that there is one prosopon of Christ, we do not, as it seemed fitting 
to the friends of Nestorius, introduce the term “prosopon” for the mere 
relationship of God with a man. No, we use the terms “hypostasis” and 
“prosopon” indifferently and thus say that there is one prosopon of 
Christ, just as there is one hypostasis of a man, e.g. Peter or Paul. 

26. In addition to these other things we should discuss first the follow- 
ing point: though there was not even an ever so short moment when the 
humanity of Christ subsisted apart from its union with the Logos, but 
from the beginning of its being it assumed union with the Logos, none 
the less we do not say that this nature is without a hypostasis, since it 
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had a subsistence of its own apart from other men and a circumscribed 
existence of its own distinct from the common nature of all other men by 
certain properties. For we have just shown that the term “hypostasis” 
means that. Therefore, as we profess in respect to the divinity of Christ 
both its nature and hypostasis, likewise in respect to his humanity we 
must profess, in the same manner as the nature, its proper hypostasis 
also, so as not to be compelled, as 1 have said, to profess this nature 
without a hypostasis. For evidently the humanity of our Saviour existed 
as one of the individuals under the common nature. 

27. Now that this has been explained clearly and agreed by all, I think, 
those who suppose that there are two natures of Christ, but one hyposta- 
sis — since indeed each of the united [elements] must have had both a 
nature and a hypostasis, as my argument has shown — should tell us one 
of two things: whether they confess that the union of natures and hypos- 
tases was accomplished to the same degree, or whether they think that 
the hypostases were more united, since one hypostasis resulted from the 
two, but the natures less so, since two remained after the union®!? If 
someone should suppose the second [my response will be]: first, it ap- 
pears irrational and impossible for them to attribute intension and remis- 
sion to a union of natures, when substance does not at all admit of 
“more” or [24/25] “less”. For why and how can they have a “more” or 
“less” in that union, as e.g. in the case of white and black which admit 
of intension and remission, and of more and less, and are capable of be- 
ing united by mixing? Hence, as for quantity and especially finite quan- 
tity, such as two or three, which do not admit of intension and remission, 
and whose union does not admit of intension and remission even if they 
are united with each other, five, made up by the addition of three and 
two, are not more or less [five]. Thus by logical consequence, if sub- 
stances do not admit of increase and decrease, they cannot be united 
more and less either. However, if someone should say that what have 
been united not only as individuals, but also in genera or species are 
more united, as two individuals under the same species may be united, 
for example two drops of water or two pieces of wood, of which some- 
one will say that they are united more, namely more than the elements in 
a compounded body — for those are different in species — and again than 
soul and body — for those are different in genus: well, here we do not 
speak about things which are said to be united or divided with respect to 
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another thing, but qua themselves. For Peter and Paul, divided qua 
themselves, are united with respect to another thing, I mean in genus and 
in species. Mixed elements, united qua themselves in the composition, 
are divided with respect to another thing, namely qua species, because 
they are different in species. Likewise also soul and body are united qua 
themselves in a living being, but divided gua species and genus. Thus all 
substances which are said to be united qua themselves eo ipso do not 
have increase or decrease, as we have shown. For neither do they bring 
about the union by something else accompanying them, but by being na- 
tures (or substances), as we have often said. Secondly, since we have 
shown that the hypostasis, along with its accompanying properties, is the 
same as the more particular nature of individuals, if we assert that it is 
the same and that there is a union of the particular natures of the indi- 
viduals, then one cannot say that the natures have been united less and 
the hypostases more. But let us abandon this matter, since it has no ba- 
sis, because its absurdity is evident. If one cannot say that the natures 
have been united less and the hypostases more, then we must confess a 
union of natures and of hypostases to the same degree. But if [25/26] the 
union regarding both of them is to the same degree, what is the reason 
that we should assert of the hypostases that one has emerged as a result 
of the union, but that the two natures have remained two even after the 
union? Hence they must either speak of one nature or say that, along 
with the two natures, there are also two hypostases, to be consistent with 
themselves, accepting the union or the division entirely. 

28. But what is their sophism? “By saying one hypostasis we pre- 
serve the union and by [saying] two natures, [we preserve] the uncon- 
fusedness of the united elements”. Let us then say in response to them: 
it is not the case that an equal union of the two and the unconfusedness 
of the united elements have been preserved alike. For the natures them- 
selves will not have remained without confusion, and the hypostases of 
the natures will also have been confused. However®**, even after the un- 
ion the properties of the hypostasis of God the Logos, by which he is 
separated from the Father and the Holy Spirit, are preserved. His proper- 
ties have not been confused with the properties of the human nature 
which has been united to him, by which [properties] he is separated from 
the rest of men. If it is therefore ill-considered of us to assert that the 
hypostases have become one because of the union without shrinking 
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from their confusion, and to say that the two natures have remained after 
the union because of fear of confusion, what would prevent them, by re- 
versing the argument, from professing one nature because of the union, 
but two hypostases because of their unconfusedness? Though the point 
is indeed partly false, none the less this argument is more plausible than 
the other. That one nature can generate many hypostases is I think evi- 
dent to everyone. Thus we profess one nature of the Godhead* and as- 
sert that there are three hypostases of it. In the case of men, there is one 
nature of the hypostases under it extending in almost infinite plurality. 
And similarly with the rest of things. It is impossible, however, that two 
natures which preserve their numerical duality should make up one hy- 
postasis. This can be proved not only by induction from all the particular 
instances — for how could there be of stone and wood one hypostasis, i.e. 
one individual, or of ox and horse, or of God and man?®5 — but also 
from the working of reason itself. For if in the hypostases ~ which is the 
same as to say in the individuals — each nature [26/27] assumes exist- 
ence, given that there are two natures, there must be at least two hypos- 
tases in which the natures have assumed existence. For a nature cannot 
subsist on its own, without being seen in an individual. and we have just 
shown that individual and hypostasis are the same. Therefore those who 
say that not only one hypostasis, but also one nature has resulted be- 
cause of the union are seen to be consistent with themselves and with the 
truth; those, however, who say that there is one hypostasis, but two na- 
tures have been seen to be inconsistent with themselves and with the 
truth. 

29. But they say: “Because the humanity of Christ acquired subsist- 
ence in the Logos and did not pre-subsist its union with the Logos, we 
therefore say that there is one hypostasis of Christ”. Let us ask, then, 
one of two things: whether nature and hypostasis mean one and the 
same thing, as if it only was a difference of terms which coincide in one 
meaning, such as “blade” and “sword”, or whether [they mean] differ- 
ent things. Now if [they mean] the same, given that there is one hyposta- 
sis, there must also be one nature, as likewise, if there is one blade, there 
must also be one sword; or, if there are two natures, there must also be 
two hypostases. If, however, the term “nature” means one thing and the 
term “hypostasis” another, and the reason for their holding that there is 
one hypostasis of Christ is the fact that the hypostasis (or prosopon) of 
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the man did not pre-exist prior to its union with the Logos, then the rea- 
son for there being two natures of Christ will be the fact that the nature 
of the man did pre-exist its union with the Logos. But if the particular 
nature united to the Logos pre-subsisted, its hypostasis must also have 
pre-subsisted. As far as these things are concerned, it is not possible that 
one of them should be the case, while the remaining one is not, I mean 
the particular nature without its*° own hypostasis, or the particular hy- 
postasis without its own nature. For the basic [meaning] of both is one 
and [the terms] are often used concurrently, as we have shown a little 
earlier. If, therefore, the hypostasis, like the nature united to the Logos, 
did not pre-subsist the union with him, for the very reason they assert 
one hypostasis of Christ, they should also assert that his nature is one; 
for since they are not different qua united with each other, they will not 
be different in that respect either®7. 

30. Eighth chapter. If they say that because of their unconfused- 
ness there are two natures of Christ after the union, namely the divine 
and the human, they should not say that there are two but [rather] three, 
that of the body, that of the soul and that of the divinity. For the natures 
of the soul and the body also remained without confusion. What kind of 
reasoning is this, then, for them to acknowledge man, made up of soul 
and body, as one nature after the union, yet deny that Christ, constituted 
of divinity and humanity, is one nature after the union, notwithstanding 
the fact that the union of divinity and humanity is recognised as no whit 
inferior but rather as superior to [the union] of soul and body? For just 
as the [elements] from which Christ is united have remained without 
confusion, so too have those from which man is. If, therefore, man, who 
is from soul and body, is one nature, Christ, who is from divinity and 
humanity. must also be one nature. For Christ is nought else but he who 
is from the two, just as man, who is from soul and body. We shall ex- 
plain the phrase “unconfused union” as we proceed with our treatise. 
Therefore, they should either say that there are three natures of Christ 
because of body and soul and divinity, or that the three have become one 
because of the union. By affirming two natures and not three, they are eo 
ipso bound to say that there is only one and not two. 

31. But what else do they bring up®* besides this? Something insipid 
and insane: “We do not say that there are three natures of Christ, but 
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two, the created one and the uncreated one. For soul and body are alike 
created. Hence qua being created, soul and body are one nature; the di- 
vine nature, however, is uncreated. Therefore one should speak of two 
natures of Christ, the created one and the uncreated one, and not of 
three”. Now these people are very ignorant regarding the principles by 
which sameness and otherness in things is correctly predicated. If we use 
this argument, what prevents us from reaching the opposite conclusion? 
For if every nature (or substance), gua nature and substance, is not dif- 
ferent in any way, as an animal [is not different] from an animal qua 
being animal, and therefore each receives the name and definition of 
substance (or nature), as every animal [28/29] [receives] that of “ani- 
mal” — then every substance gua [substance] is a single item, as crea- 
tures, qua being created, are called one nature. If this is so, and sub- 
stance and nature are called created and uncreated, and qua this are not 
different from one another, then there is one nature of Christ, and their 
objection will have been thus reversed; but in this way all creatures, e.g. 
angel and gnat, will be one nature. But I hold it to be evident to every- 
one that, when we investigate certain things of the same nature and of 
different substance, it is not right to predicate sameness or difference of 
their natures according to some accident belonging to the substances ex- 
ternally, but rather according to what belongs to them substantially and 
constitutes their being. If this were not so, we would say that natures 
which differ much were one nature, and, on the other hand, those which 
participate in the same substance would be placed along with those that 
are other in substance. For example, when we investigate whether, say, a 
horse and a man are the same in substance, it is not right to consider 
whether both of them are white, or walk, or are created. For thus we 
make into one substance those which in their totalities are separate in 
natures. But neither do we say of the Scythian and the Ethiopian that 
they are other in substance, because they are very different from each 
other by blackness and whiteness, or by a long nose or a flat nose, or by 
the state of being servant and being master, or by obtaining authority 
over one who is under authority. The reason for this is that these proper- 
ties are not what are considered constitutive of substance, nor do they 
form the nature of each subject. Rather, “rational” and “irrational” — 
which is substantially the difference between man and horse — should be 
taken [as differentiating properties] and according to this principle of 
substances man is considered separate from horse, but hence not the 
Scythian from the Ethiopian, for both of them are rational and mortal. If, 
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therefore, “created” and “uncreated” are not indicative of substances, 
but of that which is recognised as belonging to substance, then they 
shoild not say that soul and body are one nature because both of them 
are created, but they are reckoned to be entirely other in genus and do 
not fall under the [same] intelligible content of nature altogether, insofar 
as they are such, since the one is a body, the other incorporeal. 

32. But even if “created” and “uncreated” were constitutive of the 
underlying natures, it would not be an act of wisdom to adjudge their 
consubstantiality from the common [properties] belonging to things. For 
in all joint participants one sees sameness and otherness [29/30], and 
what each is, is not by sameness of genus, but by their very own differ- 
ences, by means of which each is separated from the rest under the same 
genus. A horse and an ox and a man are likewise an animal, and in this 
respect are not at all different from one another. However, they are not 
for this reason from the same substance, but the differences” applicable 
to the common genus, such as “rational” and “irrational”, have consti- 
tuted a different nature, and so “irrational”, having introduced a natural 
difference, separates a horse from an ox, even though it is difficult to 
name the difference. For if consubstantiality should be adjudged accord- 
ing to the common features, then it would turn out that sky and earth 
would be consubstantial, for both of them are body, and [likewise] fire 
and water, man and stone and again soul and body would be 
consubstantial, for they are substances, not to mention that God too 
would be consubstantial with the universe, insofar as we usually call the 
divinity a substance, too, even though the divinity transcends everything 
that exists. So, since they are non-consubstantial, even though they par- 
ticipate in the common genera, soul and body should not, owing to the 
differences in the common genus, be called one nature, even though, qua 
creatures, soul and body have substantial being, in the same way that 
horse and ox are an animal qua common genus. 

33. Ninth chapter. “Divided” and “divisible” do not mean the same, 
nor do “undivided” and “indivisible”. For “divided” means what has 
already undergone parting in actuality, whereas “divisible” means what 
has not yet been parted, but can undergo parting in actuality. On the 
other hand, “undivided” means only what has not yet been divided into 
Parts, whereas “indivisible” means what cannot be divided. The oppo- 
site of “divided” is “undivided”, [the opposite] of “divisible” is “indi- 
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visible”. If, therefore, we profess in common an indivisible union, and 
the indivisible cannot be divided, for whatever reason this is not possi- 
ble, then the union, i.e. the end-product of the union cannot be divided. 
If this is so, and duality, as we have shown in the fourth chapter, is noth- 
ing else than a parting and a first division of the monad, then the end- 
product of the union cannot receive the reality or the name of duality, 
The end-product of the union, however, is Christ. For this reason, if the 
union is preserved, we cannot call Christ “two natures”, unless someone 
understands by the word [“union”] a difference between the united [ele- 
ments]. 

34. Tenth chapter. The tenth discourse will solve the controverted 
points issuing from our opponents. For it is evident to everyone, as I 
think, that refutations of opponents’ arguments are proofs of the oppo- 
site. They say: “If Christ is consubstantial with the Father qua divinity 
and consubstantial with us gua humanity, then there are two natures of 
Christ and not one. For how would one be consubstantial with those that 
are different in substance?” However, we do not hold that the one na- 
ture of Christ is simple. For a simple and single entity cannot be at once 
consubstantial with two entities that are different in substance. Hence if 
we say that the nature of Christ is composite, composed of divinity and 
humanity, what inconceivability or absurdity appears in our reasoning, if 
we say that the single Christ, being a single individual and a single hy- 
postasis, is gua the one and the other (of which he is composed) 
consubstantial with the one and the other? Because we also say that the 
single nature of man, by being composed of soul and body, is 
consubstantial with bodies and with incorporeals, qua the common na- 
tures of body and of incorporeality, but we do not make™® two natures 
for man qua man, for neither a man’s body in and of itself nor his soul, 
viewed in itself, makes human nature, but it is evident that we call the 
composite “man”, even though the Apostle Paul speaks rather meta- 
phorically of the inner man and the outer man®™!. We also say of water 
that it is consubstantial with air gua humidity and with earth qua cold- 
ness. Evidently it admits of a partial communion with each of them, but 
water itself in the totality of its substance, gua water, is not two natures. 
Hence, though Christ is said to be consubstantial with the Father gua di- 
vinity and with us qua humanity, it is not correct to call his totality as a 
whole “two natures”. For neither his divinity alone nor his humanity 
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alone makes up Christ. No, the whole individual we call one nature, is in 
his totality consubstantial neither with the Father, since God the Father 
is not human as we are, nor with us, since we are not, by being men, 
gods in substance as well. Therefore he is [31/32] consubstantial with 
the Father and with us partially, and not in the totality of the end-prod- 
uct, which as being one individual we say is thereby one nature. While 
we divide him conceptually into the [elements] from which he has been 
constituted, we see therein his consubstantiality with the Father and with 
us. Take another consideration: when we are baptised we profess to be- 
lieve in one Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God (for “one God, the Father, 
from whom is everything, and one Lord Jesus Christ, through whom is 
everything”); and we do not think of the one as two sons. For we are 
not now producing an argument against Nestorius who said that the Son 
by nature is from God the Father, but the one from Mary is a man and 
not the Son of God by nature, but in honour and in affectionate 
indwelling; though, more shamed by the utterances of the Holy Spirit, 
he pronounces the two one in honour and in prosopon. 

35. “If, therefore, Our Lord Jesus Christ is truly one Son, how do we 
say that one and the same is Son of God the Father qua divinity and 
again the same is son of man qua humanity? For if qua the former there 
exists a Son of God, and qua the latter a son of man, there must also be 
two sons here. For if there be one son, there are the alternatives: either 
Son of God or son of man; but with both being affirmed, then two sons 
would necessarily be professed: one of God, the other of man”. If, then, 
we confess one truly natural Son of God, believing that in one respect he 
is Son of God, that in another respect the same is son of man — “con- 
cerning his Son™, says the Apostle, “who was of the seed of David in 
flesh” — we are not obliged by anyone for this reason to speak of two 
sons. For he who is from the two through composition is one. Accord- 
ingly we must affirm that he is one composite nature, though this [na- 
ture] is in one respect consubstantial with God the Father, in another re- 
spect with us. For if this is the reason for there being two natures, then it 
will be the same reason for there being two sons, because Christ is Son 
of God and son of man. But if this is the reason for there not being two 
sons, but one through composition, there will not be two natures here 
either, because the same one is consubstantial with the Father and also 
with us, yet again a single one because of the composition. 
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36. But they say: “If the natures have remained in the union without 
confusion and if the property of each of them is preserved, with neither 
of them suffering from any change or confusion by virtue of the union, 
why is it not necessary that we should speak of two natures after the un- 
ion?” What, then, prevents us on our part from answering the oppo- 
nents’ question and saying: if we acknowledge that the natures have 
been united [32/33] qua being natures and that a union makes those that 
have been united one, as has been shown in the first chapter, how could 
there be two natures of Christ, after they have been united? For if those 
that are united become one, it follows necessarily that those that have 
not become one have not been united. If, therefore, there are two natures 
of Christ and not one, and a duality, being a parting, is indicative of divi- 
sion, and what are divided are not united, then the natures of Christ are 
not united. Hence if they are minded to speak of two natures of Christ 
because of their not being confused, none the less they will be obliged to 
speak of his one nature because of the union*+. And so an equivalent 
argument has emerged. What then do we say on this point, or how are 
we to mediate in this apparent contradiction? Because if all things which 
are united in a composition suffer change or variation, bringing the intel- 
ligible content of their nature to nought, as occurs in a mingling of the 
elements out of which our bodies have emerged, or in mixed liquids, it 
then follows necessarily either that the natures [out] of which Christ ex- 
ists will never be united or that, being contracted into one nature, they 
will not, because of the force of the union, escape from suffering varia~ 
tion or confusion. But what has just been said is not only completely 
erroneous, but also grossly ignorant, and both unscientific and non- 
sensical™ >. For to contest this opinion, we can produce not just one 
example or two, but many, indeed an almost unlimited number, and we 
can refute this kind of opinion not only by examples, but also by a natu- 
ral principle. 

37. First, we shall present a proof from examples. Now the union of 
the soul with the body is well-known to everyone and [it is] also [well- 
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known] that man’s single subsistence is constituted from these two. But 
the composite living being of one man is confessedly one nature with no 
thought of a confusion in the man’s [constituents] having occurred. If 
someone should call man two natures, we will tell him the same as we 
have said previously against those who say that Christ is two natures. 
For although some have said that man is principally the soul, since the 
rational living being is more [important], none the less we are now con- 
ducting a discussion about that composite living being constituted of 
soul and body. This example, then, which I have mentioned, is in popu- 
lar use, as it were [33/34]. But also illuminated air is totally mixed with 
light, and is a single reality from the two, and does not admit of any di- 
vision either, as long as it is in the light, but is susceptible [of division] 
only conceptually. This can also be said regarding water which is illumi- 
nated and any body which is radiant and shining. For glass vessels too 
and many stones are transparent and so admit light into them. In all re- 
spects, however, the united [elements] are preserved without confusion. 
For that air illuminated with light is a single entity, is evident from the 
fact that no part whatsoever of the illuminated air is deprived of light, 
the light having remained in its entire substance, and with nothing, on 
the other hand, of the light united with the air being separated from the 
substance of the air either. Therefore if there is no separation to be seen 
in the two natures that have been united in the union, then one illumi- 
nated air has been created from the two. For just as the humidity or the 
softness or the lightness of air, by remaining in the whole body, have 
constituted the single whole, so the light, by remaining in the whole sub- 
stance, has constituted the single whole, even more so if one takes into 
account that the light continues without separation from it, as occurs in 
superlunary bodies. For they enjoy the light of the sun all the time. That 
united light and air have remained without confusion is evident from the 
fact that the natura) property of each of them has persisted exactly, no 
whit damaged by the union. For neither has the light in its nature been 
obscured in any way, when joined with the air, nor, on the other hand, 
has the air suffered in any way in the intelligible content of its substance, 
qua being air, on receiving the light. Hence when the light is separated, 
the air persists in its own nature undisturbed. Entities which experience 
change or variation or confusion in a union never really undergo separa- 
tion, because the intelligible content of their nature has been destroyed 
in the union, as with the mingling of wine and honey, or with wine min- 
gled with water, and whatever such cases there may be. For although it 
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is said that our body is dissolved into its constituent elements, those who 
are not deprived of insight into the things of nature know that {bodies} 
are not dissolved into numerically {the same elements as] those from 
which they had been, rather, there will be another generation of elements 
after the destruction of the body, which are not the same in number, but 
the same in species. Here then, the separable light has left the nature of 
the air or of the water or of the other bright and illuminated things un- 
damaged. And the mixture of light with air and with other bright things 
has left each of them and whatever is from them, unconfused. We can 
say that it is the same also with glowing iron [34/35] and many other 
things. For the brightness which is in the potentiality of air is realised by 
the penetration of the light and passes into the actuality of light, just as 
one could say that a man is capable of understanding, when he receives 
in actuality something belonging to instruction, and brings what is in 
potentiality to its completion and actuality. None the less the intelligible 
content of man’s substance and that of air persists as what it is in the 
perfection which {man and air] already have, insofar as anything pertain- 
ing to the substance is visible. For air is no “less” air, even when light is 
not present, and likewise man, even when instruction is not given in ac- 
tuality; for he is a rational mortal living being; and the body of a living 
being too, capable of vitality which comes to it from the soul, is com- 
pleted by receiving it and passing into actuality. In the intelligible con- 
tent of body’s substance, qua being a body, it has remained as it is. For a 
body which enjoys life is animated, but when it is deprived of [life}, it is 
inanimate. It is in no way “‘more” or “less” body in any of its senses. 
This is the way we ought to think of the holy Incarnation. For the hu- 
manity of God the Logos has been realised through the union with him, 
or rather, it has been deemed worthy of a supernatural reality. But in the 
intelligible content of man, soul and body have remained as they are, the 
intelligible content of their substance having in no way been changed by 
the effects of the union of God the Logos with soul and body. This will 
be the end here of examples. For they are sufficient to convince anyone 
who argues with us that there is no necessity at all for things united to be 
confused. 

38. So much for argument from examples 7. Now only what are capa- 
ble of their own dissolution™* when they meet at the same point also do 
not preserve naturally for the intelligible content of their nature the natu- 
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ral predicates, as when heat is mingled with coldness and white with 
black. Yet not all of them suffer that sort of [fate], but only those ap- 
proximating to the same genus which are mutually opposed, such as 
whiteness and blackness which are contraries and are under one colour, 
since colour is their nearest genus. Likewise also bitterness [is opposite 
to] sweetness, for they are contraries, their genus being flavour. The 
same applies to cold and heat and all similar to them. For those contrary 
predicates can, whenever acting upon, or being acted upon by one an- 
other, duly induce mutual destruction by their intermingling, whereas all 
those predicates which are not contraries and do not approximate to one 
genus, even if they concur into one [35/36] species and the generation of 
one nature and are mutually derived, none the less preserve their proper- 
ties without confusion, with no damage by another. For example, in the 
generation of an apple sweetness has concurred with a certain colour and 
spherical form and a certain scent and heaviness, the product of all 
which, along with the corporeality which is the subject of the mentioned 
predicates. has completed™® the single nature of the apple, and the apple 
as an entirety is, e.g., sweet, heavy, spherical, odoriferous and of a cer- 
tain colour. For none of these predicates has suffered®° any disturbance 
in its nature as a result of the mingling with one another, as if, e.g., 
sweetness would be disturbed by colour or heaviness or shape. Neither, 
on the other hand, has the heaviness become less because of the colour 
or because of the flavour. nor yet form undergone any disturbance be- 
cause of the colour; but each of these, though persisting in the entire 
substance of the apple, is none the less without disturbance by others. 
And for this reason those predicates which are not mutually contrary 
cannot by nature be disturbed by one another. So why should colour or 
redness be disturbed by scent, or again heaviness by sweetness? For 
only contraries which jointly refer to one genus can be disturbed by or in 
one another. For each of the predicates mentioned refers jointly under its 
respective different genus, namely redness under colour, sweetness un- 
der flavour, spherical shape under form and heaviness under weight. So, 
since confusion is only seen in predicates when they are united, and not 
in all of them. but in all referred jointly under one genus. but the remain- 
ing ones are not confused because of the otherness of genera, how can 
all those not be very ridiculous who either in the case of soul and body 
or in the case of divinity and humanity, out of fear of confusion, shrink 
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from affirming that the product of composition is one nature (or indj- 
vidual)? For soul and body or God and man are not contraries, they are 
not even predicates at all, or jointly referred to one genus: the flesh js 
under “body”, the soul under the genus “incorporeal”. If, therefore, 
since body and soul are alien in genus, they cannot admit of change or 
confusion in the union, and all of us affirm that he who is from two js 
one nature because of the union: how is it not insanity beyond measure 
for those who have once admitted the said union (i.e. of the divine and 
the human natures) to dissolve the union, out of fear [36/37] of confu- 
sion and ascribe two natures to him who is from two? Thus they have 
propounded for us contradictory propositions®', because they have 
agreed to affirm one nature for man and one hypostasis for Christ. But 
we have shown above that there cannot be one hypostasis in two natures, 

39. Consider also the following argument: If the union in Christ is 
without confusion and here “without confusion” is the same as saying 
“duality of natures” — for they say that because of the unconfusedness of 
those that have been united two natures exist and are to be spoken of — 
then the “union” in Christ is indicative of a duality of natures. On the 
other hand, if the union is undivided, but the undivided is necessarily 
one and not two — for we have previously shown this, too®? — then “un- 
ion” is indicative of a single reality and not two, and therefore it is im- 
possible that the same term should in the same respect be indicative of a 
single reality, and not of a single reality but two. For the union is, and is 
recognised as, at once unconfused and undivided. Consider it also in an- 
other way: If the united from two is two qua unconfusedness, as they 
say, and on the other hand the united is one gua undividedness, as has 
been shown, then two is one, which is impossible. If, however, 
undividedness is the same as the monad, but of him of whom “one” is 
predicated, duality is not predicated — for the same in the same respect 
cannot be one and two — and if “without confusion” and “without divi- 
sion” are predicated alike of the union, then “without confusion” does 
not indicate a duality of natures, so that “one” and duality will not be 
predicated of the same in the same respect. If, however, they persist in 
saying that otherwise “without confusion” will not be preserved in the 
union, unless we call the united “two natures”, and that those united 
must either be confused, if gua being united they are one nature, or, if 
they have remained without confusion, there must be two natures of the 
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composite: [then] they should consider the absurdity their argument 
draws them into. For if “without confusion” must introduce a duality in 
Christ, and duality [must introduce] division, as we have shown, since 
duality ts the first division of the monad, then it is impossible for any 
things whatever to be joined in an undivided union unless they have ex- 
perienced confusion. But if the constituent [elements] of Christ have not 
experienced®? confusion, then they have not concurred™ in an undi- 
vided union with each other. And if, then, the constituent [elements] of 
Christ have concurred into an undivided union with each other, then 
there is no necessity, because they have persisted®> without confusion, 
for Christ to be two natures. This is the basic fact to which the said ab- 
surdities attach. [37/38] 

40. This having thus been proved, the [question] asked boldly by 
some: “If he who is from two is one nature, which of the two has per- 
ished?” has anyhow also resolved itself. For should those who say that 
there is one nature from two say that it is simple and not composite, I 
think perhaps there would be a reason justifying the question. But as it 
is, there being one composite and the simples being preserved in this 
composite, the question is completely absurd. For if it were necessary 
for one of those which have come into union to perish, then the remain- 
der would not be composite but simple. If, however, it is not simple, but 
composite, it will all be one in virtue of the composition. For every sim- 
ple is preserved in a composition in virtue of the unconfusedness of the 
united entities. Neither is it correct to ask in the case of an apple which 
of the simples of which it is constituted has perished, if the resultant 
from all of them is one composite nature, nor in the case of illuminated 
air and all similar things. Perhaps this question is not even very useful in 
the case of what are united by intermingling (or confusion). For in the 
intermingling of wine and honey the natures of the wine and of the 
honey are preserved together, though not without disturbance or altera- 
tion. But what shall we say also in the case of man whom we also ac- 
knowledge as one nature, neither of the his constituent elements having, 
we are convinced, perished. Even more therefore in the case of Christ is 
this question an absurdity. Even if we say that this individual, while be- 
ing one nature, is composed of divinity and of humanity, they will ask 
which of the simples has perished. For he, too, as composite is one, and 
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each of the simples fully preserves in the composite the proper intelligi- 
ble content of its nature, because it is not necessary for those thus united 
to be confused. For we have said what entities can be confused, when 
entering into union. 

41. “But if”, they say, “we acknowledge that the properties of the 
natures are preserved after the union and if we recognise their difference 
and hence that in God the properties of two or three natures appear, of 
the body, of the soul, and of the divinity, why then should we not in this 
way also acknowledge natures of Christ, when we do not negate their 
properties? Hence if because of the union there was one nature and hy- 
postasis, why did there not also come to be, because of the same union, 
one property from these many properties? If, however, the union has not 
contracted the plurality of properties, then it has not contracted the dual- 
ity of natures either”. The answer to this will be obvious to us, if we 
define what the term “properties” wants to indicate for us. [38/39] Thus 
we usually call the substantial differences, i.e. the distinctive characteris- 
tics of each nature, which appear in them as belonging to them specifi- 
cally, “properties of natures”. For instance, to be three-dimensionally 
extended and perceptible belongs specifically to the nature of each body. 
To earth belong dryness, heaviness and resistance’, i.e. the encounter 
of one thing with another, or countercheck of one thing upon another, 
which belongs to it exclusively; consequently resistance can also pertain 
to composites. To fire, on the other hand, belong lightness, heat and 
along with these brightness, which is its more characteristic property. To 
air, then, belong humidity and brightness, but its more characteristic 
property is the capacity for conducting sound and [its lack of colour; 
and to water fluidity, humidity and brightness, although they are com- 
mon to [water] and to air. To our soul, on the other hand, belong self- 
mastery, being capable of reason and learning etc. We thus call its con- 
stancy of being, its omnipotence, its infinity in omnipotence, its immuta- 
bility, its goodness and the like “properties®” of the divinity”. Hence we 
usually call these and the like “properties of the nature” of each. As for 
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nature, however, as we have said before, when introducing [the term] 
“substance”, we do not usually call any one of the properties in some- 
thing its “nature”®!, For otherwise none, as‘it were, of those things 
which have their own specific being could have been one nature, there 
being many properties (or differences) to be seen in each of them both 
on the level of genus and on the level of species. But the compound of 
all the constituents of the subject, this we call “nature and substance”. 
For example, we say that brightness is a property of fire, but not the 
nature of fire; lightness is even more specifically a property of fire, but 
we do not say either that this is the nature of fire. Rather that which is 
made up of all these together, of which fire is constituted, along with the 
corporeality underlying them, this is the substance and nature of fire. 
Likewise properties™ of air are lack of colour and the capacity for con- 
ducting sound®>, but very common [are] humidity and brightness, for 
these are also in water, and again lightness and heat, for these are also in 
fire. But we say that none of these singly is the nature or substance of 
air, but rather that which is composed of all of them together, along with 
the underlying three-dimensionality. This being so, nothing rules out 
there being many properties in every existent, as [39/40] we have shown 
by examples. however, there cannot be many natures or substances. For 
there is one substance of fire, which has been made up from all those 
[properties] which belong to it. Likewise with air and the rest. Hence 
just as we say that in brass, by its consisting of the four elements, is pre- 
served earth’s property, e.g. heaviness and resistance, air’s capacity for 
conducting sound and likewise also water’s fluidity, none the less we 
do not therefore say that there are many natures of brass but one. Just as 
we also say that in a glass vessel both brightness, which is a property of 
water and air, and heaviness and resistance, which are properties of 
earth, and the fluidity of water are preserved, and we say that there is 
one nature and substance of the glass vessel and not many; so too in our 
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Lord Jesus Christ, consisting of divinity and humanity, [we say that] the 
properties of the natures from which he has been constituted are pre- 
served, of the divinity and of the humanity, I mean, although they are 
numerically many. None the less we say that his nature as a whole is one 
and not many, for the reasons J have previously given. For who in his 
right mind has the audacity to say that air has many natures, or water, or 
fire, or anything else of that kind, because of the many natural facul- 
ties” (or predicates) in each of them, such as in fire heat, lightness, 
dryness and brightness, and in air lucidity, humidity, fervour, softness, 
transparency and whatever else naturally belongs to each of them? The 
argument is the same for bodies composed of each of the [elements]. 
Hence we do well to say that in Christ also the properties of each of the 
natures from which he has been constituted are preserved, and that there 
is one composite nature and hypostasis of the whole. 

42. Since some out of ignorance have the audacity to find fault even 
with the expression “composite”, although it is clearly proclaimed about 
Christ by all the doctors of the Church, let us quickly resolve the doubts 
about it: “If the divinity is simple and not composite, but Christ is com- 
posed of divinity and humanity, then the non-composite and simple has 
become composite and has not remained in its own simplicity”. This 
contention displays great ignorance [40/47] and lack of learning. For the 
components of the being of a composite do not become composite, but 
rather, in comparison with what is composed from them, though they 
may be composite in themselves, they are none the less said to be sim- 
ple. Thus our body being composite, because a living being is composed 
of it and of a soul, is said to be simple in comparison [with a living be- 
ing], and the like [is said] of similar things. If, therefore, even compos- 
ites are in comparison with their components simple and are called so, 
how can it not be wholly unreasonable for them to say that simples in 
the intelligible content of their substance, if their aggregation produces 
something, will therefore be composite? For in that case even whiteness 
of which the white body of a subject (e.g. white-lead) has been com- 
posed, will not be simple, but composite. For if what have been joined in 
the composition of something necessarily become composite, the white- 
ness of the white-lead too will necessarily be composite. So too will 
every predicate which has produced the body of any subject. Now if the 
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whiteness of white-lead is composite, and every composite is composed 
of various others, then whiteness also will have been composed of 
various others. But if the components of the composite must be compo- 
site, in the way the argument has shown, then each of the components of 
whiteness will also be composite, and therefore these also will be com- 
posed of others. And each one of them being composed, they will be 
[composed] from others and this ad infinitum. As the latter is much more 
absurd than the former, it is false and absurd to say that those which 
enter into a composition become composite themselves. For how must it 
not be huge folly to say that, by a quaternity’s being composed of four 
units, each of the units is composite and not simple, because each of 
them is the fourth part of the composition. For each unit, gua unit, is 
simple and not composite. Thus even our soul would not be a simple but 
a composite substance, because a living being is composed of it and of 
the body. Likewise also matter and form, which produce bodies, would 
be composite. Now it is likely that somebody who says this erroneously 
holds that the properties of those which somehow have entered into 
union, have perished [4//42]; this we have frequently shown above to be 
false. Hence, just as the incorporeality, impassibility, immortality and 
eternity of God the Logos are truly preserved, though he has been 
united to a passible body, which had a beginning of existence: so also 
have the simplicity and immortality of his substance been preserved 
without diminution in the composite Christ. 

43. Now some also raise the following doubt: “If Christ is composed 
of divinity and humanity, then the divinity is a part of the composite, but 
if it is a part. it is not complete. Therefore it is less than the composite, 
since the part is less than the whole and the incomplete less than the 
complete”. But people who say this err, since “part” belongs to what are 
“in relation to something”. For nothing on its own is a part. “Part” is 
said with respect to a whole. For a part is part of a whole. If therefore a 
part is in relation to something, then it is incomplete in relation to some- 
thing and less in relation to something. Take the example of a moving 
ship, for a ship it truly is, because each accompaniment of its operation 
is recognisable. For the pilot is a part of it, the same way as the chariot- 
eer is of the chariot. For the ship is viewed as a whole along with those 
who direct it, and a carriage or chariot is a whole along with the chariot- 
eer who directs it. Hence in this respect the pilot is a part of the whole 
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ship, and the charioteer of the carriage too, and as a part he is incom- 
plete, but he is not simply a part or simply incomplete. For if we regard 
each not simply as a man, but as pilot and as charioteer, each is a part of 
them, the one of the carriage, the other of the ship, and as a part he is 
incomplete. But if we just view them simply as men®”, a man is not a 
part of something or incomplete. For even our soul, in relation to the 
composite and the use of it, is a part and in this respect incomplete. 
When seen on its own, however, it is not a part of something, but com- 
plete and more valuable than a composite living being, since the intellec- 
tual and incorporea) life of the soul is much more valuable than the 
things of this world which accompany the body and are relative to the 
body, because pure intellectuality and incorporeality are more valuable 
than the body. Thus electrum which is constituted of gold and silver, 
has, as a part, [42/43] gold, and in this respect gold is incomplete and 
inferior to electrum, when we look at the usefulness of electrum. When 
viewed on its own, gold is complete and not a part and more valuable 
than the composite. On behalf of this, innumerable other examples of 
this sort could be produced. Now we should consider Our Lord Christ 
too in this way. For in relation to its employment in the divine dispensa- 
tion, the divinity of the Logos is a part of the composite Christ, since our 
salvation has not been brought about otherwise than through the Incarna- 
tion of God the Logos. In relation to this, therefore, each of the entrants 
into union is incomplete. As for the divinity in and by itself, which is not 
akin to anything, it is far beyond perfection and beyond comparison with 
every existent. But they will certainly not think that [the divinity] is the 
sort of thing which is a part in relation to something and is inferior in 
relation to something and is incomplete in relation to something. For that 
is a sophism and quite alien to an apodeictic discipline. 

44. Perhaps someone, disinclined to the examples I have previously 
given, may raise a doubt: “If the intellectual life of the soul is more 
valuable than life in the body and in relation to the body, and if gold is 
more valuable than electrum and simples are more valuable than com- 
posites, does then not a certain inferiority affect the divinity of the 
Logos, on entering into union with the human nature, since, when con- 
sidered on its own unattached, it is superior to a composite which pat- 
ticipates in the inferior, namely human nature?” Well, perhaps this con- 
tention would have a rationale, if, just as gold is changed when mixed 
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with silver and [just as] the soul when operating with the body as a result 
of its bond of affection is inferior to [the soul] when it is operating intel- 
lectually and unattached to the body, so the divihe nature underwent 
change and variation in its union with human nature. But as shown 
above, it has been generally acknowledged by all of us who proclaim the 
things of Christ that in Christ the divine nature has persisted wholly 
without change, i.e. the divinity of the Logos will be just as it was both 
before and after the union with human nature. Since even the rational 
soul, gua being capable of suffering, namely in its operation, suffers in 
some respects and is changed by its natural link with the body and by the 
affection [arising] through it, however, gua being incapable of suffering 
in the intelligible content of substance, it remains no less impassible and 
immortal, even if it is linked with the passible and changeable body. 
Therefore the wholly invariable and immutable in all his attributes, God 
the Logos, “in relation to whom is no change, neither shadow of varia- 
tion’”®7!, remains as he is, though he was joined in [43/44] union with 
human nature. How can the effective causes of sufferings affect him 
who transcends all change and variation? Not to mention that he gives 
being to all things that are in the way they are. 

45. We have hereby shown, then, that, the composite being one, its 
nature, too, will necessarily be and be called one. But since we should be 
examiners of arguments and not opponents of those who do not estimate 
anything more than the truth, we should proceed to examine as best we 
can the questions which our opponents raise, to see whether they agree 
with truth and the nature of reality. I say, then: If they say that there are 
two natures of Christ, or that Christ®” is seen? in two natures, in the 
same way as we say that a whole is seen®” in the parts or that the parts 
of a whole are such and such. recognising the single effect of the union 
of all of them (as one might say that a triangle subsists in three straight 
lines, there being one shape of the triangle which has resulted from the 
conjunction of three straight lines; and furthermore, that a house exists 
in stones and pieces of wood, there being again one form of the house, 
which has resulted from the composition of them): perhaps one might 
allow such a locution. If, regarding the two [constituents] from which 
Christ results, saying that Christ is “out of two natures” is the same as 
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saying “in two natures”, just as, in the case of a triangle, “in three 
straight lines” [is the same as saying] “out of three”, and thus with all 
the other aforementioned things, as if there were a difference only about 
the locution and not about the thing understood by®”> the locution: still, 
it is necessary that the whole resulting from the two natures should be 
professed as being something not accidental or a conjunction of sub- 
stances (as has been shown before), and that it must be a nature and sub- 
stance. If, therefore, they say that there is a single composite nature 
which exists in two simples, as we say that there is a single whole in 
many parts: someone will allow this locution, because of a consensus on 
things which are [commonly] recognised, even if the locution itself is 
imprecise. For in the case of composites, all the more if they result in 
mutual composition, we are accustomed to use [the phrase] “out of 
them” rather than “in them”. Thus we say that fire is constituted “out 
of” heat, dryness and lightness, and not that it is “in” them, and, further- 
more, we say that man is composed “out of” soul and body and not “in” 
soul and body, and that all bodies are composed entirely “out of” matter 
and form and not “in” matter and form. For even though [44/45] we say 
that a whole is in parts, we are accustomed to use this [phrase] of parts 
that are spatially distinct, such as of the parts of a house, e.g. walls, roof 
etc., and likewise of the parts of our body, with mutually resembling 
parts, bones, nerves, veins and the like, and of the organs, hands, head 
etc., even though they are united to the whole. For these are parts prop- 
erly speaking. If, however. the constituents are not spatially distinct, but 
pervade the whole (in the way that soul and body, and in general all 
natural forms pervade the whole matter underlying them), no one who 
has been instructed to use language about such things properly ever used 
“in two” or “in many” of things like that. Who among the experts in 
natural things anywhere said that natural things are “in” matter and 
form, and not rather “out of” matter and form, or, again, that man is 
“in” soul and body and not rather “out of” soul and body. Hence if the 
divinity of Christ is not spatially separate from his soul and from his 
body, but is united to them in their infinite entirety from the moment it 
entered them, no one uses “in two natures” of it, properly speaking, but 
rather “out of two natures”. Still, as I have said, if they acknowledge his 
totality (i.e. [his] one nature) as composite, for Christ is composite, we 
shall permit them to say that he is “in” those two natures out of which 
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he is, even if they use the locution improperly, as we have shown. But if 
they are fully proved nowhere at all to call the whole of him “one com- 
posite nature” and refrain from affirming it as if it were an absurdity, 
then we too shall justly blame the locution “in two”676. 

46. For “in something” is not customarily used [only] in one way, 
i.e.6” “whole in parts”. ft is I think acknowledged by everyone that it 
has many meanings, and I consider it unnecessary to say anything about 
it since we also use the phrase “in something” of divided things, if e.g. 
we Say that the human species is seen in each individual, in Peter, Paul 
etc., and there being one nature of living being qua living being, it is 
“in” many species of living being, “in” horses, “in” men, “in” oxen 
etc. Furthermore, we say that the one substance of the Holy Trinity is 
“in” three hypostases, and that someone [45/46] is “in” a city and “in” 
a house and “in” a ship, but also that “in” the superior there are those 
subject to him, as the Apostle even says regarding God: “In him we 
live, and are moved, and are”®*, Likewise [we speak of] wine “in” a 
vessel, and bodies “in” a place, and everything that is created “in” time, 
and of many other things of this sort; and none of this kind of things is 
recognised as in one hypostasis, that is, in one individual. For time is 
other than the things “in” time, and a place [is other] than the things 
“in” a place; likewise the superior and those subject him. There are nu- 
merically many individuals in which the common species is seen, and, 
furthermore, three hypostases into which the divine nature is divided. 
Hence those who do not confess that Christ is one composite nature, but, 
on the contrary, dare to anathematise those who say so, must then of ne- 
cessity understand [the phrase] that Christ is “in” two natures not as a 
whole “in” parts, but, as it pleases the impious Nestorius, as in two hy- 
postases or individuals. If they say that they do not think so, but that 
they turn their faces away from such thinkers as from impious people, 
none the less the very formula provides no such opportunity for those 
who adhere to the evil belief of Nestorius and, even more, dare to call 
Christ not only “in two” but also “two natures”. For though those from 
which he is are two, it is not therefore true to say that the whole is two, 
as we have shown above with the help of many [examples]. For it is not 
the case either that, since there are three straight lines of a triangle, the 
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triangle is somehow therefore three straight lines. Nor, on the other 
hand, is it possible to say that, since there are many things which con- 
cur®”? to make a house, such as stones, bricks and pieces of wood, there 
are therefore many natures (or forms), of a house, or of fire or of any 
other composite, since each of them consists of many things. For it is 
unthinkable that a thing should be reverted by its underlying elements, 
as it were, into the thing itself. For while there are the above mentioned 
elements of fire, there is one fire, and the elements, so to speak, of the 
triangle are three straight lines, but the triangle 1s one, etc. 

47. For what prevents us too, if we change back from the composite to 
the elements of the composite, from concluding and retorting that its 
many elements are one and not many, and its nature one and not many? 
(46/47] This is what I mean: A triangle is in three straight lines. For the 
triangle itself is one and not many. Therefore the three straight lines are 
one and not many. Or in another way: For the triangle there are three 
straight lines. But the triangle is numerically one. So the three straight 
lines numerically are one. Again: Fire subsists in heat, lightness and 
dryness. But there is one nature of fire and not many. Thus heat, dryness 
and lightness are one nature. However, I think it is clear to those who 
can see logical connexions that a solution is not made in response to all 
the objections raised but is given in the conclusion itself. For we should 
conclude the argument as follows: If a house is “in” stones, side-walls 
and pieces of wood, but the form of the house is one, then the one form 
of the house consists “in” stones, side-walls and pieces of wood. Fur- 
thermore: If a triangle is one figure “in” three straight lines, then the 
one figure of the triangle consists “in” three straight lines. Likewise also 
of fire and of all composites™. 


(Epilogue} 


Thus, therefore, even if Christ be spoken of as in two natures, still 
there will not necessarily be two natures of that same Christ who is the 
product of the two. Yet again we repeat: Christ is in two natures, and 
Christ is one, hence the two natures are one and not two. But in assailing 
people who pride themselves on these things with this sort of solution, 
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we will neither, because Christ is one, deny the constituents of this 
“one”, nor, on the other hand, because we recognise two natures which 
have concurred into the union, will we not confess that “one” which re- 
sulted from them; whether someone prefers to call it one nature or hy- 
postasis or one Christ, makes no difference to us®!. For the rest will nec- 
essarily be implied by each of these“. For Christ being one, his hypos- 
tasis and nature must be one, by his being. If that “one” is not going to 
become many, he must also be one nature and hypostasis. For how can 
what remain numerically two be numerically one being? For in that way 
someone might say that there is be one hypostasis of stones and of 
pieces of wood, even if they [only] touch one another. That the same 
should be both one and two is impossible. On the other hand, he whose 
nature is one [47/48] — I mean each one’s particular nature, according to 
the distinction drawn between them above — must also be one hyposta- 
SIS. 

48. So it is, as far as our capacities go. Now we ask those who read 
this to stand up dispassionately and without favouritism so that they may 
give an answer to truth itself in accordance with our defence of it. And if 
they find anything said by us agreeable to it, they should embrace it with 
welcome understanding, ungrudgingly, as if it were their own offspring. 
For I consider truth a common benefit in whomsoever it is found. But if 
anything has slipped from our judgment or examination, may they grant 
us forgiveness for our slip, but heal what they have forgiven by them- 
selves through clearly proven rebuttals, judging, as we do, that our own 
private good lies in dissociation from ignorance and in making him who 
has liberated us from it our true helper. 


The ten chapters of the Arbiter have ended. 


10 The Philoponus-Fragments in Nicetas Choniates 


10.1 The Manuscripts 


The manuscripts of Nicetas Choniates’ Panoplia Dogmatica have 
been studied comprehensively for the first time by J. L. van Dieten, after 
some preliminary work by F. Cavallera®’. Four complete (or almost 
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complete) manuscripts are known, all of them coming from the thir- 
teenth century and thus being very close to the date of the composition 
of the Panoplia. These four codices contain the text of our extracts, and 
I shall briefly present them here, following the work done by van Dieten, 


Parisinus Graecus 1234 


This thirteenth-century codex (= P) is not the autograph, as believed 
by P. Moreau, whose Latin translation of the first five books of Nicetas’ 
Panoplia was printed in 1580. Moreau’s wrong judgment was endorsed 
by several modern scholars“*, The character of the manuscript is very 
complex; fol. 102* — 177" are its oldest part and there are two supple- 
ments. This manuscript was once in the library of Theodore Scutariotes, 
as three entries of his name show (fol. 6’ mg. inf., 7" mg. sup., 8°)". The 
extracts from Philoponus are found on fol. 172‘ — 173°. 


Vaticanus Graecus 680 


Whereas Cavallera thought that this thirteenth century manuscript (= 
V) was written by the same scribe as P®, van Dieten has pointed out 
that three scribes were involved in the copying’. However, the hand of 
the second scribe resembles that of P very much, and it might actually be 
the same. The part which was copied by the first scribe is preserved best 
(fol. 1 — 78” und 230 — 250"), yet occasionally the first two lines are not 
entirely legible (the pages seem occasionally to have stuck to one an- 
other). This is the case on the folios which contain the Philoponus-ex- 
tracts, 242" — 244". As an old catalogue shows, the codex has been in the 
collections of the Vatican Library since the pontificate of Sixtus IV 
(1471-1484)*5, 


Mediceus-Laurentianus [X.24 


This thirteenth century manuscript (= M) was in the possession of the 
Medici Library already in 1495®°. jt contains the Philoponus-extracts on 


4 For references see van Dieten (1966), 168, 

®5 See sbid., 171 and 173. 

66 Cavalera (1913), 126). 

67 Van Dieten (1970), 6. Earhter, he had suggested that Vat Gr 680 testified precisely 
to that recension which Pans Gr. 1234 must have shown before the (first) supplement, 
see van Dieten (1966), 180. Later, however, he did not take up this point anymore. 

68 See van Dieten (1970), 7. 
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fol. 147° — 149" (155* — 1575) — note that this codex has two running page 
numbers, one on the top and another one on the bottom of the page. 


Bodlefanus Roe 22 


The Bodleian manuscript (= O) can be dated exactly, since the copyist 
Joannis Rhakendytos noted the day when he had finished his work, 
Thursday, 15" May 1286. The codex was once in the possession of the 
Holy Trinity monastery on Chalki (fol. 560’). Thomas Roe, the English 
ambassador at the Ottoman Porte from 1621 to 1628, brought the manu- 
script to the West and gave it as a donation to the Bodleian Library in 
1628, together with 27 others (fol. IfI’)®. The Philoponus-extracts are 
found on fol. 193" — 194". 

The manuscript Vaticanus Reginensis Graecus 67 (1562 AD) also has 
the extracts from the Arbiter on fol. 163° — 165". It is of no value for a 
critica) edition, since it is part of the copy of P made by Moreau for his 
edition of parts of the Panoplia in a Latin translation. Mai’s partial edi- 
tion of the Panoplia in the Spicilegium Romanum is based on V and on 
Moreau’s copy®!. A few references to Moreau’s manuscript have been 
included in the critical apparatus, since they shed light on certain quib- 
bles in the text. 


10.2 Principles of the Critical Edition 


Since I take into account only a small portion of the text of Nicetas’ Pa- 
noplia, it does not seem appropriate to develop hypotheses about the rela- 
tionship of the manuscripts to one another, which would eventually lead 
to a stemma. None the less, a few observations will be noted, which will 
guide me in establishing a critical edition of the fragments. In fact, where 
differences between manuscript readings occur, they are quite straight- 
forward and can be explained without great difficulty, so that a decision 
about which of the readings to accept in the text is not problematic”. 


Observations on agreements in readings of secondary origin 


The pattern of agreements and disagreements between the four manu- 
scripts will help me to make suggestions about their relationship to one 


© Thid., LI. 

1 Mau (1840), 398. 

© Tius crmcal edition has been guided by the editorial principles set out in Maas 
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another. What we are concerned with here are agreements in readings of 
secondary origin, i.e. corruptions and emendations in the text. It will be 
ascertained which readings of secondary origin are common to more 
than one manuscript and which of them occur only in one codex™. Dif- 
ferences in punctuation and accentuation (which often seem to depend 
on the preferences of the individual scribes) are not considered here. 


P is obviously the best of the four codices. It has two readings of sec- 
ondary origin which are unique to it. Note the omission in fr. 9 (fn. 38): 
tovto VMO (add. s. |. M) Syr: om. P. In fr. 8 (fn. 33), the case is more 
complicated: ajdt VMO: adtov P. The reading of P here might be an 
accusative neuter, perhaps owing to the phenomenon which is called 
“extension of terminal v to all accusatives singular” by A. N. Janna- 
ris, Jannaris does not mention aito(v), but has cases like tO Hdvv, 
yhuxbv, peAitiv, and the pronouns épé and oé, which led to épév and 
oév, In both instances VMO unanimously testify to the preferable 
reading. In fr. 13 (fn. 49), P reads AGyou, as MO do. This seems to be a 
lectio of secondary origin. The better reading is clearly provided by V 
(6A.0v), which is supported by the Syriac version. This indicates that at a 
very early stage of the transmission of the text, 6Aov was misread as 
Adyov. 


V has one reading of secondary origin together with MO, and a few 
unique ones; otherwise V agrees with P. 


M has four readings of secondary origin together with O, and two 
which are unique to it. Notably, the cases where PV (with the better 
readings) stand against MO are all either additions or omissions in the 
latter. 


O has a lot of unique secondary readings; it is clearly a maverick, 
with instances of addition, omission, lectio facilior, itacism, saut du 
méme au méme, and haplography. 


What, then, can we say about the relationship of the four manuscripts 
to one another? The view of Moreau and others that P is the autograph 


3 It seems reasonable, given the small number of manuscripts from the same period, 
to assume that we are dealing with a “closed recension” here; cf. West (1973), 31-7. 

4 Jannaris (1897), Appendix III, 541. My attention was drawn to this point by Fr 
Joseph Munitiz. 

5 Jannaris observes that these forms were very common in Medieval (1000-1450 AD) 
and Neohellenic (1450-1800 AD) speech; see ibid., 543-4. 
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has been refuted, yet it is clearly the best codex which brings us closest 
to the archetype. Similarities have been found between V, M and O, 
with V beirfy the best witness of these three, while M and O have read- 
ings of secondary origin that are unique to the one or the other. It ap- 
pears defensible to postulate a lost apograph [b] as the common source 
for V and another lost apograph [c], from which both M and O origi- 
nated. However, these suggestions are very tentative and should be taken 
only as a working hypothesis for my edition of the Philoponus-frag- 
ments in Nicetas. 

In general, the ancient Syriac version has not been taken into account 
for establishing the text of the fragments, except for a few cases where it 
supports one of the variants in the Greek manuscript tradition. 


Questions of accentuation and punctuation 


A word has to be added on accentuation and punctuation, matters for 
the editor’s discretion “which can be a great help or hindrance to follow- 
ing the author’s train of ideas”, as M. L. West remarks®®. I have ac- 
cepted the principles proposed by J. Noret with regard to the accentua- 
tion of Greek texts from the Byzantine period®’. The thirteenth-century 
codices of Nicetas indeed conform to Noret’s rules, though these might 
seem unusual to modern readers. The strength of Noret’s case lies in the 
fact that the accentuation used in Byzantine manuscripts highlights the 
meaning of the text and can be clearer than the standardised accentuation 
used by modern editors. Two examples may be given. Noret’s first rule 
for “enclitics” is: 

les indéfinis sont souvent accentués lorsqu’ils sont les premiers mots d’un 
syntagme, c’est-a-dire lorsque le sens de la phrase ne les lie pas au mot qui 
les précéde mais au mot qui les suit™. 


The following examples can be found in the Nicetas-manuscripts: 


© West (1973), 69. 

7 Noret (1987), (1989), and (1995). 

8 Noret (1987), 193. He notes: “Lorsqu’elles sont accentuées, les formes de ttc 
indéfini sont normalement affectées d'un accent aigu (exactement comme I’interrogatif!) 
si elles sont monosyllabiques, d'un grave si elles sont dissyllabiques et non suivies d’une 
ponctuation. Dans les manuscrits de Cantacuzéne, on trouve a la fois tic et tic, ttvés et 
twig; nous avons remarqué le méme phénoméne dans le Vaticanus gr. 1660, qui date de 
916. I est possible et l’observation des contextes semble confirmer que. chez les copistes 
Soigneux qui utilisent simultanément les deux orthographes, l’accent aigu marque une 
Prononciation spéciale du mot, mettant celui-ci en évidence” (ibid., 193,). 
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ij tov zeEpi TV Oboiay Ti oUPPEPNKdtOV (fr. 2) 

ei yup pty ein ti [PMO (non legs potest V)] Ev 16 Ex tig EvOoews TOV 
560 pbcEwv GnoteteAEopEévov (fr. 2; but cf. 1 Ev, fr. 1) 

Snep cite pbow piav KaAgiv tit [PV: tivi MO] gidov (fr. 14) 


Noret’s third rule applies to our text once: 
les indéfinis sont accentués lorsque, en dehors des cas exposés ci-dessus, le 
sens de la phrase exige qu’ils soient mis en évidence™. 
sg ei Kai 16 tpiywvov Ev Tploiv EvOeiag byeotavar Aéyor Tig [PO: tig 
VMI (fr. 13). 


These are certainly cases where modern editors would consider it ap- 
propriate to alter the accentuation. It seems that Noret’s rules also apply 
occasionally to te: 

tavtov &pa Xprotov [VM: Xptotév PO] té [PVM: te O] eineiv Kai 
tas abtod Pboere (fr. 4) 
dvopati te [PMO: té V] Kai mpérypari (fr. 4) 


As for the punctuation of the text, I did not always reproduce the one 
found in the manuscripts. Sometimes the signs used in the codices can- 
not be followed, since they correspond to different signs in our usage. 
This is especially the case with what is today a question mark (;). There- 
fore occasional changes seem expedient in order to help the modern 
reader to follow the author’s train of thought. 

In my edition, I have added a iota subscript where the modern reader 
would expect it, for instance, (@ov, GOTPHOG. 


10.3 Text 


The following sigla are used: 


P Parisinus Graecus 1234 (XIII s.) 

Vv Vaticanus Graecus 680 (XIII s.) 

M Mediceus-Laurentianus IX.24 (XIII s.) 

Oo Bodleianus Roe 22 (1286 AD) 

Moreau Vaticanus Reginensis Graecus 67 (1562 AD) 

Mai A. Mai (ed.), Spicilegium Romanum IV, Romae £840, 440-6 
Syr versio Syriaca (ed. A. Sanda) 


69 Tbid., 195. 
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odoiav adtod gotiv a> édei—apev, adtdg &pa éavtod, 6 
Xpiotds Etepos Eotar’ SnEp TPdc tH Gtd6n Kai 16 yedoiov 
Eysv obk dpa Etepog Eotiv 6 Xptotds tav Eavtod EvoEav, 
€18é pi) Etepos, tavtov Gpa Xpiotov té eineiv kai tas adtobd 
ovoets. éxei kai oi tavavtia bpeic AéEyovtEes, TOV 500 
gvoewv SnhotKdy eivar gaté 1 Xpiotds Svopa’ et $& 
tavtov 6 Xpiotds taicg abtod pvoecww ac GvOpwnog tH 
avOpanov'® picet tavtdv’ tovtéott TO Cho AoyiKg Ovnto- 
dbo 5& twyyavovow ai tod Xprotod evoeic!® Kai od pia, 
S00 dpa Kai oi” Xprotoi [57B] Ecovtat, Kabd¢ Neotopio 
Soxei kai ody’ cig Kate tus ypagac. El obv Eig Kate GATOELaV 
6 Xpiot0c, ovopati te kai tpaypati Kai Kat’ obdéva TpdTOV 
éni tig tod Kupiov évavOpwnijoems S00 Aéyew Xptotods 
évdéyetat, tavtov S& 6 Xpiotds tH adtod @boet iyouv 
ovoig, énei Kai tov SvtwVv Exaotov, pia SnAovét Kai f tod 
Xprotod pdorg £& dvaeyKng Eotar. 


Etepov TpdPAnpa tov adtdv. 

Be& = “Qonep ei xai mrcioves év 7 HAiM gvotkav Svvipeav 
Gewpodvrar Sagopa’ oiov gépe eineiv, 16 POTIOTIKOV 
adtod Kai 167! OeppavtiKov’ Eri Sé 16 tprzyh Siactatov' Kai 
tw ooatpikdv Kai” KvKAogopiKov’ Kai et 1? wyxeveEr 
todtov GAO, dk HSN” Kai [57C] TAEiovac tas tod HAtov 
oboets Aéyew avayKn’ oddév yap KAO’ Eavtd TOV ToLlodTOV 
HAtov ovo’ épyaleta1, GAAG 16 2k TaVIMV pa TOV 
elpnpévov obyxpysa év Kai <ob>* mheiova tuyzavov, Eva. 
tov fiov Kai piav adtod Thy pbow épyaletar, obto Kai 
éri tod SBeavOparov Xptotod Kav ai tig HedtH TOG EV adtH”” 
Kai GvOpandtntosg Sewpavtar Siagopai, odk avéEovtar* 
dbo Léyetv adtod tac pboec, oi Kpivetv épi yé Ty TV TOV 
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Tpaypatav SpPAc Pdow dvvépevor obdév yap éxeivov, 
KaQ’ Eavtd Xprotds Gv ein, odte 16 Oeiqv adtod onpi odte 
10 GvOpdnivov GALE 16 €E Gugotv obyKpipa Ev Syjnovbev”? 
toyxyavov Kai ob db0, Kai év obddevi tov Svtmv 
évWWempovpevov EtEpe, Eva TOV Xpiotov Kai piav adtod tiv 
obo dpohoyeiv has ék néons avayKns napaoKevdter. 


[57D] &tepov xpdPanpa. 

Ei f dvac tig Ex povadoc npatng diaxpicews” éoti 
Snrwrkiy f Sé diaipecic dvtikempévanc Eyer mpdc tiv 
Evworw' Kai?! $14 todto &pa tT adtd Kata 1 adtd HvaoOar 
té Kai Sinphobar Gphyavov, oddepia Gpa Svacg Ka0d goti 
dvdc, Kat& todto AEyout” Gv HvOo0ar>” Sinpihobar 5é 
HOAAOv. 


kai éni tod Xprotod toivv ei dbo eiciv ai tobtov PboEtc 
Kai odyi pia’ nica dé Svag Kad Svac Eotr Sryac TIg obo 
Suppntat Kat’ éxeivo Kai oby’ fvwrar, Kai al tod Xprotod 
pa S00 gboetc Kat’ adr 10 Eivar S00 PboEIG TYYAVODEUL 
kai odyi pia, Kat’ abtd todto Sippypévar div elev Kai ody” 
fvopévar Kai Neotopion 16 d6ypa eiodyetar. 


[60A] Etepov rpOPAnpea. 

Kai éni tov ovvexa@v, mod AGKIc PEPopEV TOV GprOpov: Sbo 
oépe eineiv nhyewv 6 EbAov Aéyovtec’ GAA6 Svvaper S00 
oapév eivar td Ev ob évepyeia tH SE SbVaGOM Topi 
bropévew Kai S00 yevéo@ar, tadty papév adtd* 560 tIWOV 
mhyewv eivar 


Etepov TpOPAnpa. 

Ei 6 Xpiotds sig éotwv Svopati te Kai Mpaypati’ nus 5é 
Spropoc sic dv Ei pi) Sudvopios ein prdc ELoEws SnAwTIKOG 
éou, Kai 6 tod Xpiotod Gpa Spropdc*4, prac tig adtod 
cboews SnrwtiKds got1v’ ei é KAO’ Hpac* ai tod Xprotod 
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500% gboets S00 Exovow Spiopods ob tavtd Sndodvrasc, 
xai 6 [60B] Xpiotdc pa cic Sv, dbo Sptopods Ee, od 
tavto” Snrodvtac; et S& todto* Gdbvatov, navtdg yap 
npaypatos Evdc Svtos ic Zot Kai? Spropdc, od« dpa Sbo 
&Eer Kai’ Spiopods 6 Xprotdc ei Sé todto, ob5é 500 
Eoovtat adtod ai pboeic’ Exaotog yup Spropdc, pds PdoEWS 
éoti SniwtiKdg eite &nhovc cite obvOEtoc. 


Etepov"!. 

Eitd Xptotds dvopa odk odoias SNAwTiKdV GAAG TOV Epi 
tH oboiav tIvdg tov &Kk TIC Evdoews thv S00 PboEwv 
yevopévov Snrwtikdv éotr todto Sé Ovdév GALO EoTiv, 7 
1 tov gboEewv pbc GAAaG OxXEéoIG" SH0 5é PboEIC <Ei?> 
kai év@beion pepevaKaow év Xpiot@, Kata povnv &pa 
oxéow [60C] wii h tov pboewv Mpdc GAANAAG yéyovev 
Evacic as éni yopod Kai oikiag Kai NOAEWs Kai AiOwv Kai 
Evhev év oi 16 oiKOSopobpevov' Kaas Kai*? Neotoptos 
Soypatilov edpioxetat. 


Etepov4. 

Ei té hvopéve év yivetar té pi) yevopeva év, ody’ Hvartar 
&E dvayKng ei obv S00 Kai ob pia ToyXaVvOVEWW al tod 
Xptotod picers f 58 Svat Sryac tic ovoa SierpésEWs goti 
SyoriKh, ta 5é Sinpynpéva ody’ hvotar, obk Epa hvopévar 
Eloiv ai tod Xpiotod gboetc’ i toivev did td GobyZvTOV 
S00 eivat tig tod Xprotod eboerc Godot, GAG Si THY 
Evoouy, piav adtod thy qbow Aéyet dvayKacOjoovtat. 


[60D] &tepov’*. 
Ody’ Soa1 Tpaypatos Ex&otov iSdtTEG"’, tooadtar Kai 
oboe tovtou eiciv. 7 yap dv oddév tov Exovtmv Idiav 
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inaptwv, pac Eotat gboeas nhEtovov roti tov Fror 
Siapopav év Exdoto SeMpovpéviv’ GAAG TO EK NavtOV 
obyKptna tOv ovpTANpobvrwv 16 HTOKEIpEVOV, POIs soi. 

mupdc pév yap T QaTLOTKOY Kai TO Kodgov, rov' dAX’ od 
QvOLV MLPds TO UTLOTIKOY fj TO KODGOV eivar gapév' Gonep 
kai dépog 1ST TES T6 GXYPOpEtLotOV, TO SiNXEs Hc Kai Eni 
tov Gov otoryeiov éotiv iseiv EtEpac iid6tHTaG GAA” 
ovdeic toApioet Sth TO MoMA EKAOTOV TobtTaV Ld16tN TAS 
Exew, odtw kai ToAAOv eineiv® cival pvoEeav’ obtw ToivyV 
kai éni tod Xprotod [6/A] ovvedtOtos &K Bedtntog Kai 
avOpandtyntos. 


el pév Aéyotev d00 tus adtod Eves | Ev dU0 PboEOW adtov 
Oewpeiobar Honep Kai td Srov év TOI pEpECt Pe@peiobar 
AEyouEV’ i Kai toodSe ivan tH cod GAov® PEN! 16 Ev To 
8k tig NavtM Evchoews dmotETEAESHEVOV YIVOOKOVTES OG 
el kai 1d tpiywvov év tpioiv edbeiats Hocotavar Aéyou tic: 
adtod tod tpiyavov oxipatog EVOS Svtog tod EK tig 
ovvagiis tov tpidv eWOerdv dnotetedeopévov' kai Ett! tiv 
olkiav év Aiotg eivar Kai Eddotg EVOS MALY tod Tij¢ OiKiag 
eidoug dnapyovtos Smep &Kk TiS Exeivov ovvOécEMS 
yéyovev' tows tiv 11g ovyyapioere” TO Aoye” El yap ta 86 
dv & Xprotdc S00, ioov div cin 10. TE Ek bo EboEMV TOV 
Xptotov eivat Agyety, Kai 16 év Sb0 PUEOI Kai TO tTpiywvov 
év tptoiv evOeiatcs Kai éK tpidv’ Kai TO AotNdv tov? 
eipnnévev Exaotov. [6/B] dc nepi HOvNY Thy LEE Kai pH 
mepi TO &k TAS EEEOS voobpevov, tiv d:agopuv eivar’ dg 
Reivar piav tiv tod cvvOétov PLO AéyELV, Ev B60 TWIG 
inhaic tH eivar Exovouv’ Gonep EV toig pépEect modAIC 
obot, piav tiv d26tH1a eivar papév. ei 5é pNdapod piav 
Tod Shov tiv gow obVOEtoV SHAOVOT UCI, Kai HpEts THY 
év 800 gwviyy bnonteboopey SiKatOTata’ 


kai ote 816 16 Eva eivat tov Xprotov dpvnodpeba™ ré 86 
dy 1 Ev todto ovvéotyKev’ obt ad atv Bid 16 SLO 
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yupiler tis sic Evow ovveDobous EboEIG, TO EV 16 Ex 
Tovtov notehecVEv> ody’ Suohoyijoopev SnEp eite bow 
piav KaAsiv tivt gidov cite brdoTAOW ite Xpiotov Eva, 
od Stagepopeba: SV Exdotov yup & dvaykng Kai th Aoma 
ODVELOGYETAL. 
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Mixture 12-3, 43, 52, 77-80, 125, 127, 129, 
141-3, 145-7, 150, 156-7, 185, 202-8 

~ of air and light 78-9, 203-4, 207 

~ confusion 141-3, 146-7, 202-8 

— juxtaposition 52, 145-7, 185 

= total blending (xpos 51'Aov) 78-9, 
142, 147 


Name 48-50, 52-3, 58-60, 66, 73, 75, 168-9, 
179-6, 189, 193, 198 


Nature (pbotc) Hl, 14, 24-32, 35-9, 41, 43- 
4, 47-53, 55, 57-69, 72-9, 81-2, 85-8, 91- 
4,96-7,99, 107, 111, 118-27, 129-33, 151, 
157, 159, 167-9. 174-210, 212-7 

— common nature 61-3, 66, 133, 159, 187, 
190-2, 194, 200 

— particular nature 61-4, 67-8, 72, 88, 92-4, 
97, 159, 167, 179, 191-2, 195, 197, 217 


Neoplatonist, Neoplatonism 3-6, 9, 15, 59, 
64, 67, 69-70, 78, 136, 138-50, 153- 
159-65 


Oikonomia 62, 66, 84, 183, 193 


Operation (évépyeta) 44-5, 120-1, 144-5, 
151-2, 155-6, 175-8, 180, 182-3, 211, 213 


Origenist, Origenism 72, 107-11, 113-6 


Parts in a whole 27, 32, 83-7, 89, 98-9, 112, 
119-20, 151, 213-5 


Passibility, passion (suffering) 45-6, 83, 85, 
117, 128, 132, 146, 148-52, 155, 176-7, 213 


Property (1516t¢) 43, 62. 66, 68, 73-4, 79, 
81-2, 93, 108, 133, 142, 167-8, 174, 178, 
190-2, 194-5, 198-9, 202-3, 205, 208-211 


Person/prosopon (rpécomov) 11, 14, 60-1. 
63-6, 72, 76, 91-6, 104, 109, 121, 123, 
151, 159, 168-9, 190-3, 196, 201 


INDICES 


Platonist, Platonism 10, 44-5, 69, 115, 136- 
41, 143, 148-50, 154-5, 161-2 


Relationship (6%£01c) 52, 65-6, 174, 180- 
1, 184-5, 193 


Schism 8, 165, 169 
Scholastic(ism) 11, 104, 158, 162-4 


Soul 43-6, 49, 67, 73-6, 78-81, 83-7, 93, 1O1- 
57, 168, 173, 175-7, 181-2, 185, 189-90, 
194-5, 197-200, 202-6, 208, 210-4 


Species 49, 52-3, 55-7, 60, 62, 64, 67, 70, 
79, 82, 87, 93, 168, 177, 181, 185-8, 190- 
2, 194-5, 204-5, 209, 215 


Stoic, Stoicism 59,78, 140, 142, 147-9, 154, 
160 


Substance (odoia) 11, 14, 30, 35, 48-53, 55- 
7, 59-60, 63, 67, 73-6, 78-9, 83, 85-6, 107, 
109, LIL, 120-1, 129, 132-3, 137, 140, 
142-4, 147, 152, 159, 165, 167-9, 175, 
178-86, 188, 190, 194-5, 198-201, 203-5, 
209-11, 213-5 


Sympatheia 146-8, 150, 152 


Synods 

— Antioch (268/9) 105-16, 131 

~ Nicaea (325) 93, 96 

— Chalcedon (451) 3, 9, 13-5, 21, 24-6, 31- 
2, 41-2, 63, 68, 70, 75, 82, 88, 90-3, 96-9, 
101, 104-5, 125, 128-9, 131, 134-5, 143, 
151, 158-60, 166-7, 169 

~ Constantinople Il (553) 13-4, 22-33, 40, 
90, 92, 97, 169 

— Constantinople III (680/1) 4 

— Lateran IV 102 


Three Chapters 13, 97 
Trinity 5-6, 8-10, 35-6, 62-3, 65, 68, 87, 92- 


3, 96, 108-9, 118, 159, 162, 164-5, 169, 
191, 193, 215 


INDICES 261 


Tritheist, tritheism 5-6, 8-10, 35-6, 63, 159 3, 156-7, 167-8, 175-7, 181-2, 184, 186, 
188, 191-4, 197, 200-1, 205, 207-8, 210- 
Union (Evers) 4 
— of soul and body in man 36, 43-5, 76,78, _— of hypostases 66-9, 72, 192, 194-5 
84, 86, 101-57, 167-8, 175-7, 181-2, 185, — of natures 66-9, 72, 175, 178-81, 184-6, 
189, 194-5, 197, 200, 202-6, 212-4 188-9, 191-2, 194-5 
— of divinity and humanity in Christ 11,33, | — of prosopon 66, 76, 92, 94, 96, 121-3 
36-9, 43-5, 47-8, 52-3, 57-8, 62-6, 73, 75- 
7,81, 85-6, 92, 94, 96-8, 101-34, 143, 151- Universal 56-7, 64, 69-70 


